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Art. I.—The Lord’s Supper an Independent Proof of the 
Truth of Christianity. 


[F there be anything certain in man’s experience, it is that a 

revelation of religious truth sufficient for practical purposes 
is a deep need of human nature. When we consider the 
infinitely momentous issue at stake, which is nothing less 
than our eternal welfare, and when we firmly grasp the fact 
that the attainment of any reasonable, working certainty in 
regard to the great supernatural truths of religion is quite 
beyond the reach of our mere natural power, it will appear that 
such a revelation is devoutly to be wished. No doubt some 
souls of the shallower sort have always been ready to affirm 
that the light of nature is quite sufficient to conduct to 
certainty in reference to such matters; but the intensely 
painful doubt and perplexity in which earnest thinkers have 
ever found themselves enmeshed belie all such flippant dog- 
matism. Even Hume himself felt this doubt and perplexity 
most keenly, and has given most touching and powerful expres- 
sion to his experience. “Where am I,” he says, “or what? 
From what causes do I receive my existence, and to what 
condition shall I return? Whose favour shall I court, and 
whose anger must I dread? What beings surround me? and 
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on whom have I any influence, or who have any influence on 
me? Iam confounded with all these questions, and begin to 
fancy myself in the most deplorable condition imaginable, 
environed with the deepest darkness, and utterly deprived of 
the use of every member and faculty.” In view of this state 
of things, it is surely obvious that man needed such a revela- 
tion as has been given us in the gospel, and that we ought to 
cherish everlasting gratitude for the boon. 

When we consider the supreme importance of the Christian 
revelation, it is to be expected that it should be supported by 
reasonably sufficient evidence. And itis supported by evidence 
both powerful and varied, and well adapted to the unsophis- 
ticated mind of man. There are lines of evidence that are 
what we may call cardinal, but there are also lines that are 
secondary and circumstantial ; and frequently it happens that 
the most convincing proof is found to consist, not in the grand 
main lines of evidence, but in the perception of the fact that 
multitudes of secondary and circumstantial lines converge to 
the same demonstration. 

One of these minor lines of evidence, which has been a 
favourite one with us for long, is the argument derived from 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper on the Lord’s Day, from 
the age of the apostles down to the present time. Of course 
the argument is by no means new. It is distinctly stated by 
Leslie in his Short and Easy Method with the Deists. The 
reader will remember that at the outset of his treatise he lays 
down four rules for determining “the truth of matters of fact 
in general.” The third and the fourth of these rules are as 
follows: “3. That not only public monuments be kept up 
in memory of the [matter of fact], but some outward actions 
to be performed ; 4. That such monuments, and such actions 
or observances be instituted, and do commence from the time 
that the matter of fact was done.” Afterwards he gees on to 
apply these rules in a single sentence to the two Sacraments 
of the Church as a proof of Christianity : “Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper were instituted as perpetual memorials of these 
things [the truths of our religion]; and they were not insti- 
tuted in after ages, but at the very time when these things 
were said to be done; and they have been observed without 


1 Treatise on Human Nature, Sect. vii., vol. i. pp. 354 f. (London, 1817). 
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interruption, in all ages through the whole Christian world, 
down all the way from that time to this.” The argument thus 
announced by Leslie, and briefly outlined by ourselves else- 
where,’ we now proceed to develop at some length. 

Our argument is, That the continuous observance of the Lord’s 
Supper on the Lord’s Day, from the first generation of Christians 
down to the present time, is a powerful and independent proof of 
the leading truths of Christianity. 

The principle on which our argument rests is an obvious 
one. It is, that monumental evidence reaching back to the 
age of an event is the very highest proof of its actual occur- 
rence. It will be noticed that we restrict the argument to 
monuments which owe their existence to the same generation 
which saw the event. We do not say that the monument 
must be absolutely contemporary with the event, but only that 
it certainly dates back to the same generation as the event, so 
that multitudes who were cognisant of the event must also 
have been cognisant of the erection of the monument. Now 
such a monument is clearly the very highest kind of evidence. 
Any unprincipled forger may fabricate a written narrative, but 
no one can easily fabricate such a public monument. Its 
existence proves that those who erected it knew or believed 
the event commemorated to be true, so true that they wished 
to commemorate it, and were at no small expense to do so. 
The monument accordingly becomes a most trustworthy proof 
of the event. Let us take an example or two by way of 
illustration. We have the crossing of the Jordan by the 
Israelites narrated in the fourth chapter of Joshua, and that is 
one proof of the fact ; but the pillar of twelve stones erected 
at Gilgal in memory of the occurrence was another clear and 
independent proof, “a memorial to the children of Israel for 
ever” (Josh. iv. 7). The monument of Mesha, the ancient 
king of Moab, discovered at Dibon in 1868, is the very highest 
evidence for the existence of that king. Previously we knew 
of him only from an incidental notice in the Old Testament 
(2 Kings iii. 4), but this monument, reaching back to the very 
time of Mesha, places his historic reality beyond a doubt. 
Something of the same kind holds good with regard to Sargon, 
king of Assyria. His name occurs in Isaiah xx. 1, but as it 

1 Studies in the Christian Bvidences, pp. 297 ff. 
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does not occur anywhere else in ancient literature, it was 
deemed by some a mistake on the part of the prophet. But 
now the discovery of ancient monuments in the ruins of 
Nineveh, bearing his name and referring to an invasion of 
Judah under him, prove to demonstration the existence of 
Sargon. When Luke designated the magistrates of Thessalonica 
Politarchs (Acts xvii. 6, 8), as the name did not occur in ancient 
literature, it was lightly supposed by some that the evangelist 
must be wrong. But the ancient triumphal arch in that city 
which has weathered the storms of time down to our day, bear- 
ing an inscription with the names of several magistrates who 
are explicitly called Politarchs,’ is a demonstration that the 
designation of Luke is correct. In short, we see that a monu- 
ment in commemoration of a person or event, reaching back to 
the age of the person or event, is a proof of the highest kind 
for their actual existence. 

But what holds good in regard to mere monuments holds 
good in a still higher degree in regard to memorial ordinances. 
The stone monument may be erected by any wealthy man 
who takes the whim, and people may smile at his humour, 
and passively let the structure remain to descend to posterity. 
That is, the mere existence of such a monument does not carry 
with it in the most positive way the testimony of those who 
were contemporary with its erection. But it is otherwise with 
memorial ordinances such as the Passover or the Lord’s Supper. 
A memorial ordinance in which multitudes voluntarily take 
an active share, implies positive concurrence in its institution 
on the part of men who are contemporary therewith. A body 
of men are not likely to agree in a public way to any general 
act of dec2ption, especially when it requires of them not only 
voluntary concurrence, but even decision and self-sacrifice. 
Accordingly when contemporaries agree in instituting any 
memorial ordinance in commemoration of a person or event, it 
is a sure sign that they unite in regarding the person or event 
as real. The unprincipled writer can forge the written narra- 
tive, the whimsical man of wealth may erect the monument, 
but it is next to impossible to forge a memorial ordinance which 


1 “ This arch was recently destroyed, but the fragments of it were saved 
by our Consul, and were brought to the British Museum in 1876.”—Farrar, 
Life and Werk of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 514, note. 
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directly commits contemporaries to the commemoration of 
something which they know to be a delusion. Hence such a 
memorial ordinance is evidence of the very highest kind. The 
continuous celebration of Independence Day by the Americans 
on the 4th of July is an excellent proof of the fact that the 
United States won their independence of Britain more than a 
century ago. The annual service held at Arth in Switzerland 
on September 2 is an excellent proof that a large part of the 
Rossberg actually fell in 1806, devastating the valley and 
killing hundreds of human beings. The continuous observ- 
ance of the Passover was an excellent proof of the deliverance 
from Egypt, and the feast of Purim an equally excellent proof 
of the rescue of the Jews from the massacre designed by 
Haman. These memorial ordinances, reaching back in their 
institution to the very age of the events which they com- 
memorate, imply that the men of that age who knew the facts 
concurred in regarding the events as true, and therefore they 
are testimony of the highest kind.’ 

Now the Lord’s Supper is a memorial ordinance reaching 
back to the first generation of Christianity, the generation 
which witnessed the death of Christ. We do not need to 
prove that it is a memorial ordinance of a public kind; for 
every one knows that it is so. It is indeed the most perfect 
specimen of a memorial ordinance which exists, and the 
observance of it is an actual, visible, solemn confession of 
faith in regard to the truths which it commemorates. Hence 
from the very nature of the case, the observance of it implies 
that those who take part in it concur in believing the events 
and doctrines commemorated to be absolutely true. 

The all-important matter to be established here is the fact 
that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper actually extends 
back to the generation in which Christ was crucified. And 
this is capable of historical demonstration. In conducting our 
proof we do not require painfully to trace the observance of 
the Sacrament back through age after age until we arrive at 


1 In such memorial ordinances belief in the event “is confessed in action 
as well as in word. And no evidence of the power or reality of a belief can 
be less open to suspicion than that which is derived from public servicer, 
which, as far as all evidence reaches, were contemporaneous with its origin 
and uninterruptedly perpetuated throughout the body which holds it.”— 
Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 129. 
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the generation which witnessed the death of Christ. Such a 
course would savour of pedantry, and it is utterly unnecessary.’ 
The Lord’s Supper is celebrated by all the branches of the 
Church in all quarters of the world, and it is unhesitatingly 
acknowledged by all intelligent men, Christians and unbelievers 
alike, thet it has existed and formed the grand distinctive 
ordinance of Christianity since the second century at least. 

But what proof do we possess that the Supper existed in 
the first Christian generation? We have proof of the very 
highest kind. We do not refer at present to the narratives of 
the institution in the first three Gospels, because some unbe- 
lieving critics question whether these Gospels are genuine pro- 
ducts of the first century. We have proof still older, which 
even no intelligent unbeliever now doubts. 

As is well known, we have two explicit and somewhat 
extended references to the observance of the Lord’s Supper in 
the Church in the First Epistle to the Corinthians (x. 16, 17 ; 
xi 20-29). But this is one of the Epistles of Paul which all 
unbelieving crittes now-a-days regard as certainly a genuine 
work of the apostle. To give the mind of the reader the 
feeling of solid assurance in reference to this statement, let us 
briefly quote the testimony of the heads of the unbelieving 
school in Germany, France, and England. Baur, the German 
head of the school, and the prince as yet of all negative critics, 
speaking of the four Epistles, Romans, First and Second Cor- 
inthians, and Galatians, says: “There never has been the 
slightest suspicion of unauthenticity cast upon these four 
Epistles, and they bear so incontestably the character of 
Pauline originality that there is no conceivable ground for the 
assertion of critical doubts in this case.” ?—That is, Baur holds 
First Corinthians to be “ incontestably ” an authentic epistle of 
Paul. Pazssing to France, we adduce the testimony of Renan 
as the head of the unbelieving school in that country. Speak- 
ing of these same four Epistles he says, they are “ works of 
an absolute authenticity, of complete sincerity, and without 


1 See especially Justin Martyr, Apology, i. cc. 65, 66, 67; also The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, cc. ix. x. xiv. The former gives a full and 
interesting account of the celebration of the Supper about a.p. 148, and the 
latter about a.p. 100 or earlier. See also Pliny’s letter to Trajan referred 
to below, of date about 109 a.p. 


? Paulus c'er Apostel, p. 276 ; English translation, vol. ii, pp. 110 f. 
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legends ;”' and again he characterises them as being, “ by the 


acknowledgment of all, of indubitable authenticity.” ?—That 
is, Renan regards First Corinthians as a Pauline work of 
“absolute and indubitable authenticity.” Coming to England, 
we adduce the anonymous author of Supernatural Religion as 
the representative of unbelieving criticism at home. This 
author declares himself as “accepting the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans in the main as genuine 
compositions of Paul.”* We regard the qualifying clause 
here, “in the main,” as referring to Romans, the two last 
chapters of which he rejects with Baur.—That is, the English 
representative of unbelieving criticism agrees with his German 
and French brethren in holding First Corinthians to be a 
genuine epistle of Paul. In short, according to the great 
representatives of unbelieving criticism in Germany, France, 
and England, it is beyond all dispute that First Corinthians is 
a genuine work of Paul. These critics also agree in holding 
that this Epistle must have been written before A.D. 64. As 
a matter of fact it was written about a.D. 57. But this same 
Epistle contains two full and clear statements bearing on the 
institution and existing observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
Indeed it implies its observance for a number of years previ- 
ously, ever since Paul’s first visit to Corinth, as the expression, 
“that which also I delivered unto you” (1 Cor. xi. 23), clearly 
shows. Here, then, we have full and undeniable references 
to the Lord’s Supper and its observance by a contemporary 
who came into close contact with the other apostles and all 
the ancient churches, and this within about twenty-eight years 
after our Lord’s death. We have therefore demonstrated, 
even our opponents being judges, that the Lord’s Supper 
existed and was celebrated in the first generation of Chris- 
tianity, when multitudes of Christ’s contemporaries, who knew 
all the facts, were still alive. 

The next point that we require to prove is that the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated, as a rule, on the Lord’s Day—was 
indeed the chief observance of that day. Now, though we 
may not be able to adduce so direct proof of this fact, yet it is 
not less complete than the preceding. All the branches of 


1 Les Apétres, p. xxix. 2 Les Evangiles, p. xis 
3 Supernatural Religion, vol. iii. p. 323. 
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the divided Church agree, and have always agreed, in cele- 
brating the Communion on the Lord’s Day, and that is a 
tolerably good proof that the entire Church must have cele- 
‘brated it on that day before it broke up into different sections. 
Justin Martyr, writing before the middle of the second cen- 
tury (c. A.D. 148), in a well-known passage declares that the 
celebration of the Supper took place regularly on “the day 
called Sunday.”’ The heathen Roman, Pliny, the governor 
of Bithynia, in his famous letter to Trajan (c. AD. 109), 
declares explicitly that the Christians assembled, held a sacred 
meal, ani bound themselves by a sacramentum on a fixed day 
(stato die),? which can have been no other than the Lord’s 
Day. The recently discovered Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(c. A.D. 100) not only gives a comparatively detailed account 
of the Eucharist, but lays down the injunction to Christians, 
“On the Lord’s Day, having assembled together, break bread 
and give thanks.”* In Acts xx. 7 we read that “ the disciples 
came together on the first day of the week to break bread,” 
and this occurs in one of the passages narrated in the first 
person (we) which Hilgenfeld,* the present head of Baur’s 
school, and Renan® alike regard as having been written by 
Luke.—That is, Luke, the companion of Paul, records that the 
Christians of the year 58 assembled for the Lord’s Supper on 
the Lord’s Day. Once more, in 1 Cor. xvi. 2, Paul refers to 
the “ first day of the week,” apparently as being the worship- 
day of Christians, and it is natural to connect the injunc- 
tion there to every one to “lay by him in store,” with the alms- 
giving which was universally joined with the celebration of 
the Supper.© As a matter of fact, no competent authority, 
Christian or non-Christian, denies that the Lord’s Supper was 
habitually celebrated on the Lord’s Day in the very generation 

1 Apology. i. c. 67. 

2 Letter 95. Given at length, with translation, by Dr. Islay Burns, in the 
Appendix to his History of the Church of Christ from a.v. 1 to a.v. 313. 

3 Chapter xiv. 4 Kinleitung, pp. 606 ff. 

5 Les Bvangiles, cf. p. 436, note, with p. 252. 

® Cf. Justin Martyr, Apology, i. c. 67. Baur speaks of Sunday as being 
to the early Christians ‘the day hallowed by the resurrection of Jesus,” 
and then goes on: “ Er ist ohne Zweifel die nuépa xvpiaxy, an welcher der 
Seher der Apokalypse in Ekstase gerieth i. 10, und die pia caBSdrwy, der 
erste Wochentag, an welchem der Apostel Paulus 1 Cor. xvi. 2 die Bei- 


trage zuder von ihm veranstalteten Beisteuer eingesammelt wissen wollte.” — 
KG. der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, p. 523 (1863). 
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to which the death of Christ belongs. Our memorial ordin- 
ance, therefore, the Lord’s Supper on the Lord’s Day, beyond 
all contradiction reaches back to the very generation of the 
event which it commemorates. 

Let us now try for a moment fully to realise the position 
attained. We have historic demonstration that the Lord’s 
Supper on the Lord’s Day was the grand central ordinance of 
the Church in the first Christian generation. The men who 
then surrounded the sacred table were the apostles and other 
contemporaries of Christ, who could not but know the funda- 
mental facts of the case. Yet these men deliberately took 
part in an ordinance which expressly commemorates the grand 
facts of Christ’s history, and implies the cardinal doctrines of 
the Christian faith. Their voluntary participation in the 
Sacrament was a public confession of their unhesitating faith 
in the facts and doctrines implied. They had the best means, 
many of them, of knowing the facts ; they had no reason for 
acting the hypocrite and palming off a gross deception on 
succeeding ages; their profession of faith at the Lord’s table 
exposed them to all kinds of persecution, and sometimes even 
to death itself; yet we find these men boldly persisting in 
their observance of the sacred ordinance. Surely, then, this 
observance on their part must be in itself a very powerful 
proof of the facts which it commemorates and the doctrines 
which it teaches. 

Our next and last question must now be, What are the 
facts and doctrines taught or implied in the Lord’s Supper, 
and to which its constant celebration bears testimony? In 
briefly discussing this point we restrict ourselves to the two 
passages in First Corinthians (x. 16, 17; and especially the 
form of institution, xi. 23-29). In the latter passage it must 
be borne in mind that the language of the institution and 
celebration go along with the visible ordinance. They compose 
the fixed liturgic form ; they are an integral part of the Sacra- 
ment itself, and are necessary to its completeness. In using 
the passages just referred to we follow the Revised Version. 

1. The Lord’s Supper bears explicit testimony to certain 
fundamental facts in Christ’s history. It clearly implies His 
real historical existence. He actually lived on the earth. It 
‘declares the fact of His betrayal. The expression “the night 
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in which He was betrayed,” belongs to the permanent liturgic 
form of the service. It above all testifies to Christ’s death. 
This is the design of the ordinance—to “ proclaim the Lord’s 
death.” The broken bread is the expressive symbol of a 
violent death. The pouring out of the wine, and the separa- 
tion of the wine from the bread, mean death by the shed- 
ding of blood. His death, therefore, was a fact. But the 
Communion, as we have seen, was celebrated from the very 
first, not on Friday, the day of His death, but on the Lord’s 
Day, the day set apart in memory of His resurrection; and 
hence its celebration on the Lord’s Day is a clear testimony to 
the fact of His resurrection.’ Accordingly when we find the 
apostles and the “five hundred brethren” mentioned in 
1 Cor. xv. 6, not to speak of thousands of other contemporary 
Christians, surrounding the sacred table, we see them, at the 
risk of their lives, bearing their most solemn testimony to 
the death and resurrection of our Lord. 

2. But the Supper has also explicit testimony to bear in 
regard to the person of Christ. It most clearly and vividly 
teaches His true humanity. The material bread is the symbol 
of His real human body, the material wine the symbol of His 
real human blood. The two symbols taken together prove 
most clearly His real humanity. But the Sacrament also 
implies our Lord’s divinity. It does so partly by its very 
name, the Lord’s Supper. The very singularity of the ordi- 
nance points to something higher than a mere man. Many 
noble men had died noble deaths before Christ, but there was 
no such ordinance instituted to commemorate them. Again, 
the way in which we find Him speaking of His death as being 
a propitiation and the sealing of the “New Covenant” (cf. 
Jer. xxxi. 31 ff.) clearly implies more than mere humanity. 
Furthermore, the Supper is the highest act of worship in the 
Christian Church; it contains within itself the elements of 


1 The same thing was implied by the attitude in which the ancient 
Church received the Communion. They partook of it standing, which was 
adopted as the attitude most symbolic of the fact that the Lord had risen. 
“The standing of the congregation during the principal prayers, and in the 
Communion itself, seems to have been at first universal. For this was, 
indeed, the custom always on the day of the resurrection, in distinction 
from Friday (the day of the Lord’s death).”—Schaff, Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tianity, p. 239, note. Cf. Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Art, 
“ Holy Communion,” p. 416. 
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confession, of adoration, of thanksgiving, of prayer, and of 
consecration, and all presented to the Lord Jesus. Accord- 
ingly the celebration of it most naturally implies belief in 
our Lord’s divinity on the part of the early Christians ; for 
they accepted just as rigidly as the Jews the commandment, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” 

3. Once more: the Supper bears explicit testimony to the 
grand doctrines which constitute the way of salvation. It 
implies, at the root of the whole, the sad doctrine of man’s 
sinfulness. It teaches most explicitly the fundamental doc- 
trine of the atonement through the sufferings and death of 
Christ: “This is my body, which is [broken] for you.” It 
declares that the New Covenant has been sealed, the Covenant 
in virtue of which the Father bestows justification and the 
other blessings of salvation on all who are in Christ as their 
Covenant Head: “This cup is the new covenant in my blood.” 
It teaches the fact that the salvation secured through Christ’s 
death is offered as a gift of free grace ; for the sacred symbols 
are freely presented to the communicant. It teaches that 
every sinner, in order to salvation, must receive Christ and 
His atonement for himself personally; for in the Sacrament 
every one must partake of the symbols for himself, there being 
no participation by proxy. It further gives visible expression 
to the idea of the Church as a real community, as the one 
mystical body of Christ: “We, who are many, are one bread, 
one body ; for we all partake of the one bread” (1 Cor. x. 17). 
And, once more, the Sacrament points with tolerable plainness 
to the expected second coming of Christ. The apostle tells us 
that Christians in his day held the Supper to “proclaim the 
Lord’s death till He come” (1 Cor. xi. 26), a statement which 
naturally means that at the Communion they had Christ’s 
second coming consciously before their minds as an element of 
their faith. 

What then is the conclusion at which we have arrived ? 
As we survey the broad field of the Church, we see standing 
there the two Christian Sacraments, like venerable twin 
monuments, dating from a hoary past. The more conspicuous 
of the two is the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which dates 
back to the very age of Christ. As we approach the monu- 
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ment, and read the inscription most wisely wrought into its 
very structure by the Master’s hand, we find that it embraces 
in most impressive form all the cardinal facts and doctrines of 
the Christian creed. It implies the sinfulness of man. It 
testifies to the life of Christ in our world ; to His divinity and 
humanity ; to His death and resurrection. It gives touching 
expression to the fact of the atonement, and the new and 
gracious covenant into which God has entered with man in 
Christ. It declares that Christ and His atonement are freely 
offered to sinners for their salvation, and that every one must 
receive them for himself by faith. It embodies the doctrine 
of the Holy Catholic Church and the communion of saints. 
And it appropriately completes its testimony by finishing with 
the doctrine of our Lord’s second coming. Let us thank the 
Master that in His wisdom and loving-kindness He has given us, 
in the Lord’s Supper on the Lord’s Day, a powerful and inde- 
pendent proof of the truth of Christianity, alongside of the 
proofs furnished by the Bible and the Church. 
ALEX. MAIR, D.D. 





Art. Il.—Human Death as viewed in Scripture. 


[T° inquirers after truth at the present day, who cling fondly 

and reverently to old religious beliefs, and yet keep an 
open eye to the light of modern science, a certain conflict be- 
tween the old and new cannot but at times arise. They may, 
indeed, often hear it said, and may see clearly the general truth 
of the assertion, that Religion and Science have their own inde- 
pendent domains, each being supreme in each (for Science 
draws its conclusions from what is known through the senses, 
while Religion rests mainly on the distinct, but not less real, 
perceptions of the soul); but still they find points at which 
these domains do seem to cross each other, and not without 
some apparent discord. It is possible, undoubtedly, to ex- 
patiate in both, for a time at least, without distinctly realising 
any difficulty of reconciliation. For we may have two atti- 
tudes of mind succeeding each other alternately, one for the 
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oratory, and the other for the study, with both of which we 
may be satisfied while indulging them; and we may shrink 
from bringing them face to face and comparing them. /3ut to 
all but such as are content with abiding vagueness a time will 
surely come when the comparison must be made. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to consider any possible 
conflict between modern science and any religious faith at all. 
We will suppose our inquirer to be so deeply and inwardly 
convinced of the existence of God, and of man’s moral respon- 
sibility to Him, and of a future life, and of the excellency of 
the gospel, and of the divine halo surrounding Christ, that 
nothing can shake his essential faith in these things; which 
faith he has found, on reflection, to rest on its own firm ground, 
untouched by any new discoveries or speculations of the day. 
But we will suppose him also—and without detriment to such 
essential faith-—to have been so far carried by the t:de of 
modern thought as to have relinquished some views of things 
which he was once perhaps taught to hold sacred. He feels 
(let us say) no longer bound to accept the Biblical chronology 
of Archbishop Ussher, or to assign a limit in time to man’s pos- 
sible existence on the earth, or to read the opening chapters of 
Genesis as literal history, or to reject the possibility of an ad- 
mixture of myth, legend, and poetical colouring, in some por- 
tions of the Old Testament, or to uphold its verbal inspiration 
in every line, or to ignore its human elements, or to refuse to 
apply to it in regard to them the same kind of rational inves- 
tigation as is required for the interpretation of other ancient 
literature. We will suppose him further to be no longer 
hampered by any doctrinal theories of theologians of any 
school, so far as any of them jar obviously with right reason 
or shock the moral sense,—having learnt to regard them as but 
the stammering utterances of such as know and prophesy in 
part, and see but through a glass darkly. And our supposed 
devout inquirer may have felt his essential faith strengthened, 
rather than undermined, by such broader views, from his clearer 
perception of its foundation and its scope. But, though thus 
in a general sense perceiving no open warfare between his 
theology and his science, he may still, as has been said, find 
points of contact between them at which they seem to jar 
and to contradict each other. One such point it is proposed 
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now to consider. What do they say respectively as to the 
origin and significance of natural human death ? 

Theology seems to regard human death as an abnormal 
visitation, not originally meant for man, but the consequence 
of primeval sin; Science conducts to the conclusion that all 
organised life upon the earth has always died; and, from a 
scientific point of view, it is undoubtedly difficult to conceive 
man to have been so constituted at first as not to die. Is 
Theology mistaken, or is Science too confident? Or can there 
be truth in both views? and, if so, how are we to reconcile 
them? Such is the question before us. 

But, before entering on it, we may clear our way by first 
inquiring how even the Christian doctrine of the fall of man, 
to which Theology traces human death, stands with some of the 
conceptions of modern Science. On the one hand, in whatever 
light we may regard the account of the Creation and the Fall 
in Genesis, it is surely implied in it, and indeed a necessary 
part of our creed as Christians, that man is now degraded from 
a higher original state through sin, so as to need redemption. 
On the other hand, it seems to be accepted as a sort of dogma 
among many modern scientists that man in his earliest state, 
far from being “a little lower than the angels,” was of neces- 
sity but a little higher than the brutes ;—that there has been 
a gradual ascent, and not a fall, and that his very notions of 
Deity have dawned upon him in the upward process. To such 
as apply to the utmost the modern theory of Evolution to the 
origin of man the theological dogma of a fall, as usually under- 


stood, can hardly be conceivable. But even among those who. 


feel that they cannot thus account for the peculiar mind of man, 
it seems to be widely taken for granted now that he must have 
begun his existence on the earth in a low and savage state, 
out of which, under favourable conditions, the superior races 
have been developed. Now, some Christian believers, who 
have fallen in with such prevalent views, may yet retain their 
faith by regarding the original Paradise of Scripture as denoting 
only in a figure the ideal of human capability and human des- 
tiny, such as is present to the enlightened conscience, which 
has failed of realisation, under temptation, through the lusts 
of the flesh and the abuse of freewill. For it may be said that 
the essential difference between the theological position and 
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that opposed to it is this: that, according to the former, it is 
man’s internal consciousness—his higher self, kindled into 
life by religious faiththat denotes the Creator’s purpose 
for him; while the opposite view is, that man already fulfils 
his proper destiny, being but a higher development of pro- 
gressive animal life, however conscious of flashes of a divine 
light, by science unexplained. Well, with such a solution some 
devout Christians may perhaps rest content, perceiving the need 
of redemption from the state in which man, even at his best, 
now finds himself to be. But others, not without reason, ask 
whether the theory, now so confidently promulgated, as to the 
pristine condition of the human race, rests on any sure founda- 
tion of ascertained fact. It does not follow, because many 
races are, and have been before the dawn of history, savage 
and ignorant of God, that the remote and unknown ancestors 
of such races were of necessity in the same state. We know 
man to be capable of degradation from a higher to a lower 
state ; we know of no instance of a savage race having risen of 
its own accord to civilisation, or without the influence of a 
higher race being brought to bear upon it. No known limit 
can be assigned to the cultivation of ancient Egypt ; it is lost 
in the same dim distance with other vestiges of prehistoric 
man; in the earliest period to which it can be traced it was 
intensely religious, clearly apprehending Deity and a future 
judgment ; and—what is of important significance—there is 
now said to be distinct evidence of its polytheism and creature- 
worship (itself lost in unknown antiquity) having been a cor- 
ruption of an earlier and purer creed, which acknowledged one 
everlasting God. Why should it be concluded tat this august 
civilisation had been merely self-evolved through a natural 
process, unknown to experience or to history, out of a race of 
hunting savages? Might it not be a retention, however cor- 
rupted in the course of ages, of some primeval state of human 
capability and closeness to God, while other races on the wide 
surface of the globe had, so to speak, run wild, and sunk in the 
scale of being? A similar view may be taken of the picture 
given us in Genesis of the patriarchal race, as representing one 
which had retained, under a special providence, less alloyed 
than had the Egyptians, the original religious instincts and 
aspirations of the human race, though in what is commonly called 
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civilisation less advanced than they were. Such ideas may in- 
deed be scouted as almost out of court by many scientists at 
the present day ; but it does not follow that, even among them, 
it will be always so. For scientific theories, so far as they rest 
on assumptions only, are by no means “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” On the whole, the origin of all sentient 
life, and especially of human life, is veiled in such a remote 
cloud of mystery from the keenest eye of science, and the pre- 
sent phenomenon of human consciousness is in itself such an 
inscrutable marvel, that the philosopher well may pause ere he 
reject scornfully as baseless dreams the traditions of a pristine 
state of innocence and nearness to God, which have been con- 
secrated in Scripture, and accepted universally by the Church 
of Christ. And thus we may rest satisfied, whatever view we 
take, that no proved conclusions of modern Science stand really 
in any necessary antagonism to our Christian doctrine of the 
fall of man. 

Still there remains the difficulty aforesaid, that, according to 
our theology, death—even natural death—is viewed as the con- 
sequence of the fall, in such wise as to seem to imply that, but 
for sin, man would not have died. The question may first be 
asked, Does the general teaching of Scripture justify the 
theology that has been built upon it in drawing this conclusion, 
which is not, after all, enunciated as a dogma in any of the 
creeds of Christendom? The original doom in Genesis, it may 
be said, may be interpreted as denoting only spiritual death,— 
alienation from the Living God, through sinless communion 
with whom alone man spiritually lives. And this interpreta- 
tion, though not apparent in the symbolical record of the fall, 
has support in the many passages of the New Testament in 
which spiritual death, as distinct from natural death, is spoken 
of. Christians are said to rise again, even now, from the dead, 
by partaking in the Eternal Life of God, restored to them 
through Christ. So prominent is this view in apostolic teach- 
ing that the natural death of the body seems sometimes to 
be hardly regarded as of serious moment, or as interrupting the 
process of spiritual resurrection, already begun. Hence, 
probably, it was—as well as from a difficulty in conceiving the 
manner of a future resurrection—that some held that “the 
resurrection is past already” (2 Tim. i. 17), and that there is 
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no other resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. xv. 12). To the 
same effect our Lord himself is recorded by St. John to have 
spoken, thus: “ He that heareth my word, and believeth on 
Him that sent me, Aath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and they 
that hear shall live” (John v. 24, 25). Again, “I am the 
resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die” (John xi. 25, 26). Thus we 
seem to have the highest possible authority for taking the 
essential meaning of the doom on Adam to be spiritual, rather 
than natural, death, from which spiritual death it is that the 
Second Adam in the first place restores to life. 

There is, however, at least one passage in the New Testa- 
ment which seems distinctly to support the usual theological 
view as to the cause and origin of natural human death. In 
the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans St. Paul] is con- 
cerned to prove that all mankind since the original transgres- 
sion had been under sin, and his proof is that all alike had 
died. The natural death to which all are subject is evidently 
intended, and the conclusion seems to follow that man was 
originally so constituted as to be exempt from death, and, but 
for sin, would not have died. But such a view, as has been 
said above, jars with the ideas of modern science. Geology 
has revealed to us vestiges of animal life upon the earth ages 
before any vestige of man, and of death also, as its inevitable 
concomitant from the first ; and it is certainly not now easy to 
conceive the crowning issue of progressive creation—materi- 
ally organised like the rest, however more nobly formed and 
above the rest in soul—to have been ever exempt from the 
universal law. Theologians of an age before our own, ere 
science had invaded part of the domain they claimed, felt no 
serious difficulty. Reading the beginning of Genesis as literal 
history, and understanding it in its first apparent sense, they 
supposed all the visible universe to have come into existence 
‘within the limits of a week, no death having been known 
upon the earth when Adam was first placed in Paraclise, nor 
any pain, or evil, or ravening beasts of blood. Not being 
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physical philosophers, they had no difficulty in conceiving this, 
or a possible continuance of the same state of things; and 
holding, as a matter of faith, that man at least was destined 
to live for ever, they had no further difficulty in supposing him 
intended, as generations increased, to be translated without 
passing through death into the unseen world. Milton ex- 
presses the latter prospect thus, the “affable archangel” 
speaking— 
“Time may come when men 

With angels may participate, and find 

No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare ; 

And from these corporal nutriments perhaps 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit, 

Improved by tract of time, and winged ascend 

Ethereal, as we, or may at choice 

Here or in heavenly paradises dwell.” 


But conceptions of former theologians in this region’ of 
thought are becoming obsolete now. They can hardly sur- 
vive unmodified in our present condition of thought and 
knowledge. And the latitude now allowed on such subjects 
without reproach to religious thinkers is a striking sign of the 
changed spirit of our age. It no longer, as might once have 
been the case, lays a writer under suspicion of infidelity to 
regard the whole Scriptural account of the Creation and the 
Fall as but a veiled intimation of essential truth. But stilh 
this doctrine of man’s original exemption from natural death, 
supported as it seems to be distinctly by St. Paul, calls upon 
us to face it and consider it. One way of meeting the sup- 
posed difficulty is to refuse to listen here to the voice of science, 
saying that the possibilities of human existence in the remote 
past, even on this earth of ours, are beyond the limits of its 
search. Scientists may in fact be replied to, as were the Sad- 
ducees of old: “ Ye know not the Scriptures, neither the power 
of God.” And surely there is great force in such a reply, on 
the strength of which Christian believers may still hold firmly 
what they believe comes to them from a more authoritative 
voice than that of human science, even though they may be 
unable fully to understand or explain. 

But let us look a little further into the teaching of the great 
apostle. There is another passage in his writings, having 
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more direct reference to the question under review, which 
points to a different conclusion from that which has been 
inferred from his Epistle to the Romans. In the fifteenth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians he is meeting 
the question, “How are the dead raised up, and with what 
kind of body do they come?” and he expresses himself in these 
memorable words: “There is a natural body (capa wuyuxor), 
and there is a spiritual body (capa mvevpatixev). And so it 
is written, The first man Adam was made a living soul (eis yuyny 
facav), the last Adam was made a quickening spirit (eis 
mvedpa Cworroodv).  Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual (avevpatixov), but that which is natural (yuys«or), 
and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man is of the 
earth, earthy (é« ris, xoixds), the second man is the Lord from 
heaven,” etc. In these verses and those that follow the body 
attributed to Adam, when God first “ breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul,” is spoken of 
as only é« yjs xoixor, in itself “corruptible” (¢@ap7ov), and 
incapable in its own nature of inheriting the kingdom of God. 
It was but a capa yvyixor, an organisation adequate to the 
wey? Ceca which it embodied, but not to the mvetya 
fworrovodv, for which a new organisation as yet unknown, a 
cGpa tvevpatixor, is reserved in the world beyond the grave. 
The apostle may, indeed, have conceived this eda yuysKov 
as capable, in some mysterious way, of being “clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life” (cf. 2 Cor. v, 4); 
but still he seems plainly to regard the present human body as 
having been from the first, in its own constitution, mortal, like 
all other bodies that; have lived upon the earth. If, then, the 
passage before referred to seems to point to a different conclu- 
sion, we may say that our inference from that passage is due to 
a mistake as to the writer’s real meaning; or perhaps that 
even St. Paul was not so inspired as to dogmatise with con- 
sistent certainty on the subject. 

But let us turn once more to the passage in the Epistle to 
the Romans. We may observe first with regard to it, that, 
when death is spoken of in the New Testament, more i3 usually 
implied than the mere parting of the soul from the body ; the 
idea of it includes all that death has become to man since sin 
has given it a sting—not only the unknown death Lereafter, 
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but also all those infirmities and woes that flesh is heir to, 
which are its precursors now. Now though St. Paul in the 
argument before us cannot be supposed to refer to any 
mysterious death beyond the grave, since he is alleging some 
obvious known fact in proof, and though he speaks of mere 
natural death in itself as sufficient evidence of sin, yet Death, 
armed as he is now, and has been through all known time, may 
be conceived as present to his mind. The main point of his 
argument is, that the doom on Adam had obviously remained 
in force through all the ages; and there is surely no difficulty 
in assenting to the position that the dominion of death, as 
exercised since that doom, is evidence of its continuance, and 
consequently of sin. 

But further, from one point of view, death in itself, regarded 
apart from the revealed hope of immortality, does appear an 
abnormal dispensation for a being like man, and inconsistent 
with the ideal of his higher consciousness. If, indeed, man 
be viewed merely as the highest form of animal life, without 
special regard to the peculiar phenomena of his mind, there 
seems nothing abnormal in his inevitable death. Each indi- 
vidual life has been the link it was intended to be in the suc- 
cession of the race; and it may seem natural and necessary 
that, its purpose accomplished, it should pass away. But if 
we take into full account his inward consciousness—the mental 
grasp, the outlook into the future, the undying affections, the 
spiritual aspirations of which he alone is capable—then the 
case seems different. That a plant should die, or that a beast, 
with instincts confined to its present life, should die, is natural 
and intelligible ; it has done all we can conceive it capable of 
doing ; it has filled its place, and left its seed. But not so 
man. We speak especially of man as he is capable of being 
—such man as may be regarded as the full and proper type of 
humanity. Man has obviously not done all he is capable of 
doing, and wants to do, when he comes to die. His inner real 
self is impatient of his bodily decay. It goes on expanding, 
and enlarging its range; its desire ever grows to know more 
and to attain more; it retains its keen interest in friends 
beloved, in the coming generation, and the whole future of 
humanity, of which it feels itself an undying part. But then 
comes this sudden and unwelcome stoppage ; it seems cut short 
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in mid-career by death. This sense of abnormal stoppage 
comes home to us most forcibly when people of promise die 
early, with all their ardour unabated, and when seemingly 
ripening for fuller fruit. But even death in old age has the 
like significance. For though the decay of the body often 
dims before the end the faculties of the mind, yet the inward 
self still protests against the unwelcome obscuration—it still 
desires to live, and to live more fully ; only the failure of its 
earthy tabernacle will not let it: and sometimes the mental 
faculties, the sense of capability, and the desire of progress, 
remain unimpaired to the end. It is true that some, weary of 
pain and trouble, long for death as a relief, but this is because 
death, in a sense, has stricken them already, and they desire it 
to finish its work, and spare them further suffering. It is true 
also that persons of ardent faith may be content, and even 
glad, at any time to die; but this is because religion has come 
in to take away the sting from death, which they have learned 
to regard as but a passage to the fuller life for which they 
yearn. To the natural man, under ordinary conditions, death 
does undoubtedly present itself as an unwelcome stoppage of 
his career—as something strange and out of place for a being 
such as he feels himself to be. Hence also the shrinking from 
the thought of it when viewed from a distance beforehand. 
In youth we naturally put away from us the prospect of it as 
one too gloomy to be seriously entertained, as something 
anomalous and incongruous for us. We can hardly bear, or 
even realise, the idea that “this sensible warm motion should 
become a kneaded clod,” and that our light of life should be 
quenched in the darkness of the grave. 

Viewed as above, even natural human death, as it dominates 
over us now, seems to intimate something wrong and out of 
gear in the present state of man. How it would have been 
with him had not sin entered we cannot know. But we can 
surely recognise a deep and true meaning in the words that 
tell us how that “death passed upon all men, for that all 
sinned ;” and, further, we can perceive how the gospel meets 
our needs, and removes the anomaly of death, by revealing to 
us a resurrection, present and to come. 

J. BARMBY, B.D. 
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Art. IIL.—The Transfiguration of Christ.’ 


ESSRS. Houghton, Mifflin, and Company have just issued 
from the Cambridge “ Riverside Press” in America a 
beautiful volume by Mr. Gunsaulus, and favoured us with an 
early copy. Nothing more beautiful in the way of press-work 
has ever been issued even from the far-famed “Chiswick 
Press” in England. It isa real luxury to read such a volume. 
But it is to its subject-matter that we desire on the present 
occasion to direct attention. Mr. Gunsaulus attracted attention 
some years ago by a fresh book entitled The Metamorphoses of 
a Creed, which it was our good fortune to notice some time 
since in the pages of this Review. In this first effort our 
author gave a clear account of the unsatisfactory character of 
the Unitarian Creed in which he had been brought up, and 
how he obtained no rest until he passed into the presence of 
an “ Incarnate Saviour,” and accepted the Trinitarian position. 
The volume is indeed a brilliant account of how the author's 
beliefs became metamorphosed or transfigured, and he was 
enabled to pass out of the hazy pantheism to which Unitarian- 
ism necessarily conducts its thinking devotees, to the clearer 
uplands of the Trinitarian faith. 

After years of useful work in the ministry, by a very apt 
transition Mr. Gunsaulus by virtue of his transfigured creed is 
enabled with great intelligence and insight to expound for us 
the transfigured Christ. From the pulpit of the Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, Maryland, he 
seems to have delivered the eight interesting lectures which go 
to form the handsome volume before us. 

We have ventured to mention by way mainly of contrast a 
volume which came lately into our hands upon the 7'rans- 
Jiguration of Man. It also consists of eight lectures or 
sermons, which were delivered by a somewhat obsequious 

1 The Transfiguration of Christ. By Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1886. Pp. i-viii, 267. 

La Transfiguration de Homme par Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Sermons 
préchés 4 la chapelle des Tuileries en présence de LL. MM. L’Empereur et 


L’Impératrice d’an de grice 1861, par M. l’Abbé G. Deguerry, curé de la 
Madeleine, Chanoine de Notre-Dame. Paris: E. Maillet, 1861. Pp. 307. 
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priest in the chapel of the Tuileries before an imperial 
audience, when the Second Empire still imposed upon the 
politics of Europe, and the third Napoleon had not revealed 
himself as “the man of Sedan.” There is not much origin- 
ality or merit in the Frenchman’s performance. The arrange- 
ment of the topics possesses a certain interest which may be 
utilised by us towards the close of the present paper. It is, 
however, with Mr. Gunsaulus’ recent effort that we have just 
now mainly to do. 

We have spoken of his earlier work and of the intellectual 
transfiguration it records. In strict harmony with this, he 
gives us in his introductory discourse an interesting account of 
“The Nature and Method of Christian Thinking.” Selecting 
Matt. ix. 28 as his text, where Jesus says to the two blind men 
that cried to Him as Son of David, “Have mercy on us,” 
“ Believe ye that I am able to do this? They say unto him, 
Yea, Lord,” our author points out with great beauty and power 
that the acceptance of Christ personally is the preliminary to 
His advent in miracle and blessing. He argues consequently 


that in our Christian thinking we are bound to begin always 
with the living Christ. It is the neglect of this, he holds, 
which has made our thinking on Christian topics very largely 
pagan. But we had better let our author state his own case. 
He says :— 


“The religions before Christ were efforts from earth toward heaven ; 
the religion of Christ is the effort of heaven toward the earth. In the 
highest pre-Christian religion, the sacrifice was offered by men for the 
reconciliation of God ; in Christianity, the sacrifice is made by God for 
the reconciliation of man. In the one, it was to change the feelings of 
Heaven that the altars flamed with fire and were red with blood ; in the 
other, it was to transform the feelings of earth that the altar-steps of 
Calvary bore a crucifix. A related difference is seen at that moment 
when the empire of the old passed into the republic of the new humanity. 
Says Froude, concerning Julius Cesar: ‘Strange and startling re- 
semblance between the fate of the founder of the kingdom of this world 
and of the founder of the kingdom not of this world, for which the first 
was a preparation. Each was denounced for making himself a king. 
Each was maligned as the friend of publicans and sinners ; each was 
betrayed by those whom he had loved and cared for ; each was put to 
death ; and Cesar also was believed to have risen again and ascended 
into heaven and become a divine being.’ This, however, does not do 
justice to the first proposition of the Christian system. To our eyes, the 
position of Czesar in the mind of Rome was the last achievement of the 
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decaying spirit. It was the raising of a man from earth, by colossal 
effort, into the stature of a god. To our eyes, also, the place of Jesus in 
the consciousness of humanity was the first fact vouchsafed to note the 
inspiration of the rising spirit. It was the approach of the living God, 
to effortless and waiting souls, in the form and substance of a man. As 
the evening of Paganism left the race with the apotheosis of a Cesar, the 
morning of Christianity broke with the incarnation of God in the Christ. 
The evening darkened into midnight with man crying up to God ; that 
midnight retreated before the morning, with God answering down to 
man. It is indisputable, in the presence of this vital difference, that 
much of our thinking on Christian topics inside the Church is pagan. 
We begin on earth to build our steps of apprehension to the realm of 
God. We make our intellectual fundamental to our spiritual life, and 
expect great discoveries unto the spirit from a keen and alert reason. 
We have not taken the living Christ as the earliest fact in personal as 
well as historic Christianity, but with characteristic rationalism, have 
begun with an incidental miracle to explain the essential miracle—the 
babe in the manger, or the victim on the cross. Our religious thinking 
has oftentimes been even less prophetic than the Psalmist’s. We have 
tried to see God in the light of nature, while he said, ‘In thy light 
shall we see light.’ We have sought to explain Christ in the light of 
events, related or isolated, while He was saying to our twilight : ‘I am 
the light of the world” Our thinking has thus, and too often, reversed 
the divine order ; and, without a word which would prepare the mind 
for its new light, have we attempted to produce illumination upon its 
blindness, asking its bewildered vision then to recognise, in it all, a 
supernatural Christ. Jesus Christ does not manifest his essential 
Godhead more plainly than in the spiritual faith He demands as funda- 
mental to any intellectual apprehension of Him. . . . Jesus does not 
offer to the intellect the supernatural in the abstract. He comes as its 
incarnation, offering Himself to the spirit, whose eye is faith, that He 
may assume his natural lordship over the entire conscious life. No act 
of intellect can admit Him. He asks to be taken by faith, which 
involves the activity of the whole soul.” ! 


Our author consequently insists on our beginning with the 
living Christ, accepting of Him, and so receiving His mind. 
Then shall we find ourselves “ loving God with all our MIND ;” 
then shall we have received in the mind of Christ “ the salva- 
tion of the intellect ;” and the intellect shall be “ born again ” 
and “born of the spirit.” It is this conversion of the intellect 
undoubtedly that we all need if our thinking is to become 
Christian thinking. 

Now when our intellects have in this way been “ converted,” 
we are prepared for miraculous manifestations. So far from 


1 Pp. 11-16. 
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the infinite being an uncertain fact, it is the sure and primal 
fact from which we proceed. We start with “infinite Love” 
as the axiom of our Christian thought, and argue down to the 
finite and less certain manifestation of it round about us. 
Mr. Gunsaulus consequently believes he can recognise in 
Christ’s disciples a “consciousness of infinity.” This of 
necessity influences their view of the miraculous. Accordingly 
we find our author continuing :— 


“With this consciousness, allied with and oftentimes not to be dis- 
tinguished from the sense of the supernatural thus gained in Christ, a 
believer comes to what are termed ‘miracles ;’ and looking upon them 
from a divine point of view, they are seen to come naturally into the 
order of the universe. A world without miracles becomes far less 
credible than a world with them. It is only necessary to get the point of 
view and mental method furnished to these blind men in Christ’s 
accepted lordship over their souls, that miracles may be as natural in the 
order of our thought as they were in the order of their experience. Jean 
Paul says: ‘ What are miracles on earth are nature in heaven.’ If then 
one accepts of his ‘heavenly place’ of spiritual experience and of con- 
sequent mental life ‘in Christ Jesus’ as his point of view, he must look 
upon the transfiguration of Christ as the natural manifestation of His 
infinite power and glory.” ! 


This particular attitude of the intellect will help us, perhaps, 
to understand how, wanting it, a critic may find himself in 
helpless confusion about such an event as the Transfiguration. 
To take the most recent instance, Beyschlag in his Leben Jesu 
asks us to regard the transfiguration scene as a simultaneous 
vision granted to the three disciples by the operation of the 
Spirit of God to convey the assurance of victory in and through 
the coming apparent defeat. But any secret interview of 
Jesus with departed men of the Old Covenant is to be held as 
quite unintelligible and meaningless, and any corporeal trans- 
figuration before His death, to be succeeded by such a retro- 
gression as mortality, as an undoubtedly contradictory idea.* 
If, on the other hand, we accept of the living Christ, as the 
disciples did, we shall be saved from such critical confusion. 
With juster views of Christology than Beyschlag raanifests, 
we shall see no difficulty in the supposition that the divinity 
within Christ lit up His face and form on the mount of prayer 
to such a degree that Moses and Elijah were resistlessly drawn 


1 Pp, 22, 23. 2 Cf. Zweiter Theil, ss. 295, 296. 
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out of the still world into which they had ages before entered, 
and brought in reverence before the transfigured Christ. In 
fact nothing seems more natural to the “intellect” made 
“meek ”? than the miracle of Christ’s Transfiguration. 

We proceed, then, without misgiving to study the Trans- 
figuration as presented to us in the Synoptists.? We may 
wonder that the “eye-witnesses of Christ’s majesty ” have not 
given detailed accounts of the great scene, and that John 
contents himself apparently with the reference, “ And we 
beheld His glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father, 
full of grace and truth,” * while Peter reserves his reference to 
his Second Epistle.* But the silence which sealed their lips 
for a considerable season, and which the greater fact of Christ’s 
Resurrection alone was to break, will help us to understand 
how, amid the dazzling brilliance of the Resurrection noon, the 
twilight of Transfiguration receded into dimmer distance and 
invited no special emphasis. To other hands were committed 
the narrative, and when John and Peter took up the pen, the 
record full and complete was before the world. We do not 
pause, consequently, with any doubtful feeling over the sources 
of this history, and we accept of the details as consistent and 
harmonious throughout. : 

It would seem, then, that when our Lord was in the region 
of Cesarea Philippi, He undertook with the three chief 
disciples, Peter, James, and John, not a moderate climb of 
some 3000 feet, such as the traditional Tabor would have 
afforded, but one of about 10,000 to some of the peaks of 
Hermon for the sake of exceptional solitude and prayer. In 
fact, as a Swiss writer puts it, we have in the Transfiguration 
journey a regular “ Alpine excursion.” And we may with 
reverence venture to trace the course of our Saviour’s thought 
as He guided His disciples towards the snowy summit of 
Hermon. He had been exercising for a considerable period 
His marvellous ministry, and the incomparable Worker had 
become for a time so popular that it could be said with truth, 
“All men seek thee.” But as His deep spiritual purpose 
revealed itself, He passed into what has been called “the year 


1 “ Peace settles where the intellect is meek.”— Wordsworth, as quoted by 
our author. 


2 Matt. xvii. 1-21; Mark ix. 1-29; Luke ix. 28-43. 
3 John i. 14, Revised Version. 42 Peter i. 17, 18. 
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of opposition.” The Jewish authorities would not accept a 
meek in place of a military Messiah. And so by the time 
He reached Cesarea Philippi He realised that He was 
embarked in nothing less than a mortal struggle. It is 
preparation for the approaching conflict that He desires on the 
mountain-top. As He leaves the valley, He would doubtless 
feel that He is historically bidding farewell to the sumraer life 
of His early ministry. Then as He rises into the keener air 
and enters after hours of toil the white empire of the king of 
the snow, He would accept of it as a fit symbol of that wintry 
yet not inglorious conclusion which is to crown His career. 
Finally, as He stands at last with His exhausted companions 
near the summit, and surveys in the evening sunlight the land 
of Palestine, and sees around Him that matchless “Syrian 
blue,” He would feel something of the sovereignty that such 
vantage-ground inspires, and believe that, though there lies 
around Him the eternal snow and ice, meet symbol of the 
present apathy of men, He was yet destined to dominate a 
wider empire even than greeted Him from Hermon—the empire 
of the world. It is not unreasonable, we think, to attribute 
some such thoughts as these to the Saviour, as He passed 
upwards towards the summit of Hermon. 

The weary disciples would fain have refreshed themselves 
with sleep, but the exceptional surroundings seem to have 
kept them awake, for the marginal, and by many the approved, 
reading is “having remained awake.”’ They consequently 
witnessed the preliminaries and the concomitants of the 
transfiguration. They saw their Master engaged in pro- 
tracted prayer. They saw the light within Him gradually 
illumining His face and entire person, so that His face did 
shine as the sun, and His raiment became white as the light. 
They saw also that the transfigured Christ drew resistlessly 
out of the invisible world two beings almost as glorious as 
Himself; and, though they had never seen Moses or Elijah 
before, they somehow recognised them as they became for a 
season the conversable companions of their glorified Master.” 
They heard also the conversation of the shining ones ; it was 
about the exodus (é€odov, Luke in loco) to be accomplished by 


1 Luke ix. 32, marginal reading in Revised Version ; cf. also Grimley’s 
Tremadoc Sermons, p. 15. 2 Cf. Beyschlag’s Leben Jesu, ii. s. 295. 
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Jesus at Jerusalem. They also saw how through their own ill- 
judged suggestion about building tabernacles in the holy mount 
for Moses and Elijah, as well as for the Christ, a bright cloud 
was drawn over the celestial vision, in whose mysterious folds 
Moses and Elijah were withdrawn, and the Father’s voice 
pealing down upon them directed them to hear the Son, 
agreeable with which direction they are left with “Jesus 
only.” The first command of the Master, as the vision “ fades 
into the light of common day,” is that they should say nothing 
of what they had seen until the resurrection. These are in 
outline the facts as they stand before us in the triple record. 
We cannot do better than follow our author in his discussion 
of their salient features, and show in the sequel how intensely 
practical the whole subject may be. 

And first we have to notice the TIME of the Transfiguration. 
Now the history indicates that the mountain excursion was 
deliberately planned by Jesus Christ. It was no accidental 
event, but one which was inserted by His own act of will into 
the substance of His life. As our author puts it :— 


“ The time of the transfiguration is the moment when the earth and skies 
demand it; and with an imperial consciousness of what His life is—a con- 
sciousness that never seems less spontaneous than when it is most august 
—He unites the threads of His past teaching with those unseen as yet 
in the future, in the glory of transfiguration. It carries out the unity of 
God, as incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. The choice of that night is as 
truly illustrative of the divinity of Christ as is anything that He said. 
The transfiguration itself was the next fact which was to continue the 
revelation of God in Him. And s0, ‘ after six days,’ or, as Luke is less 
definite, ‘about an eight days after these sayings, He took them into a 
mountain apart.’ ”? 

Now when we study these preliminary “sayings,” as given 
in Luke ix, 18-27, we find that they are exhortations to make 
any sacrifice, even up to that of life itself, for Christ’s sake. 
The spirit which Jesus tries to instil is that of self-sacrifice. 
But it is in the light of His own self-sacrifice that He makes 
His demand, saying to them, “The Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of the elders and chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, and the third day be raised up.”* 
We might express the spirit of this time as the priestly spirit ; 
so that we shall not be far wrong if we accept the suggestion 

1 Pp. 41, 42. 2 Luke ix. 22, Revised Version. 
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made long ago by F. Arndt, that the Transfiguration bears the 
same relation to Christ’s priestly and passive obedience that 
His Baptism does to His prophetical and active ministry.’ 

The spirit of self-sacrifice is thus seen to be the precursor of 
the Transfiguration ; and the meaning of the glory which lights 
up the face of the dedicated High Priest is that the self-sacri- 
ficing spirit is the real glory. But this truth will meet us 
further on when we come to study the Saviour’s prayer. It 
was also, as our author is careful to note, most desirable to 
show the disciples that the hour of glory is not necessarily a 
post-mortem matter. He says :— 


“There is but one danger now,—they will put this hour of glory on the 
other side of their life on earth. But that they may be assured that this 
kingdom of the invisible is to have its moments of glorious victory here, 
He says: ‘There be some standing here, which shall not taste of death 
until they see the kingdom of God.’ ” 2 


But this glory of self-sacrifice is really a manifestation of the 
divine. The fountain-head of self-sacrifice is in Deity him- 
self. Hence this transfiguration scene is the self-manifesta- 
tion in fitting glory of the invisible God. We cannot do better 
than accept our author’s statement :— 


“The instant has now come in the process of divine self-manifestation 
when the soul of man is so heavily weighted with the truth of the Invisible 
One in Christ that it lags behind, and, as we shall see, sleeps in the pre- 
sence of the Incarnate God. In this account of the development of 
Christ’s idea, we have not been forgetful of the fearful strain which these 
children of Judaism were asked to bear, that they might follow Him with 
an honest heart. Christ himself, perhaps, never was so conscious of 
walking along a difficult way. For here that line, where the visible 
and invisible meet, impossible except to divine feet, along which Jesus 
had to travel, becomes clearly evident to thought. If men had ever seen 
God truly, they would have been so familiar with the invisible that they 
would not have expected a visible kingdom, however gorgeous and 
sublime. They had not seen Him, and Jesus must reveal Him. In per- 
son and influence, He must so make the Invisible One visible, that He 
and His kingdom shou!d ever after be known as invisible. The very 
success of the Incarnation, if indulged for a moment, would have ruined 
the result it aimed at. The seen Christ must incarnate the unseen God 
—a task for Deity alone. Up to this time the Incarnation has been so 
complete that where the ‘Word’ is most undoubtedly ‘ made flesh,’ there 
the proclamation is most clearly made of the Invisible God. The de- 
velopment of the life of Christ is the growth of this profound idea and 


1Cf. Arndt’s Leben Jesu, iv. s. 105. 2 P. 58. 
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purpose, in apprehensible statement or illustrative event. Event so 
follows statement that each movement in His career is an additional 
proof of how perfectly He comprehends the mighty unit of His life. 
Where His lips have just ceased to move with the utterance of His pro- 
found faith in the invisible, He throws His life, until, at last, on Calvary, 
His very being, upon the unseen. Yet, at every step, He is less a weird 
and spectral abstraction, and more a concrete, personal thing. The Son 
of God and the Son of man are one in His enlarging life. He must invite 
and develop their love, even if it begins in a conception of Him after a 
most visible sort ; but at the right instant He must, in His love for 
them, turn its tide away, lest they lose in the incarnation the Incarnate 
One. ‘For about an eight days’ these forces were at work, as never be- 
fore. Death by the cross lay yonder before the Christ. The longer He 
spoke the more certain to them was Calvary ; and eight days of thought 
must have left them between two worlds of thought and hope: ‘ one 
dead, the other,’ seemingly, ‘ powerless to be born.’ Still they followed, 
led on, they knew not why. Nineteen centuries after, we can seem to 
see the gravitation ; forall these invisible forces were converging into 


an event, inevitable alike to the Christ and the spiritual culture of the 
disciples,—the transfiguration.” } 


So much for the ¢ime of the Transfiguration. 


Let us now pass under the guidance of our author to the 
consideration of the PLACE of the Transfiguration. We have 
already observed that the actual locality of the Transfiguration 
was not the traditional Tabor, but some slope or spur of the 
gigantic Hermon. It is said that a geological relationship can 
be made out between Sinai, Hermon, and Calvary ; but however 
this may be, there can be little difficulty in making out a 
spiritual relationship. The one great fact we have here to 
dwell upon is what is given us by Luke, that He “ went up into 
the mountain to pray.” It was to enjoy not “moments,” but 
hours “on the mount,” that He ascended Hermon, And surely 
it was significant that Jesus should select as His oratory 
neither Moriah nor Gerizim, but an old heathenish mountain 
away in the north of Galilee. In making of Hermon “an holy 
mount,” He was surely preparing the world for that universal 
worship of which He spoke to the Samaritan: “ Woman, be- 
lieve me, the hour cometh when neither in this mountain, nor 
in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father.... But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and truth ; for such doth the Father seek 


1 Pp. 58-61. 
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to be his worshippers.”’ Indeed our Lord’s habits of prayer 
conspire to discourage all superstitious regard for certain 
places to the exclusion of others as places of prayer, and to 
encourage that cosmopolitanism in devotion which is the glory 
of the present dispensation. 

But our author rightly reminds us that God is in Nature as 
well as in Christ. He says :— 


“Creation is the manifestation of God in the unconscious objectivity 
of nature ; Incarnation is the manifestation of God in the conscious sub- 
jectivity and objectivity of Jesus, the Christ. In Christ, God sees Him 
as perfectly manifested.” * 


Hence Christ had not to listen for the secret of nature, but 
was Himself the secret. As our author remarks, Creation and 
Incarnation approached one another in the history of Christ. 
He says :-— 


“Nature, coming up out of infinity, moving on in circles of develop- 
ment with an infinite dynamic, found itself, through the continuity and 
in the goal of Creation, with the human body of the Nazarene. The 
Christ, coming down out of that same infinity, the self-manifestation of 
God, was conscious of the Infinite in this same human body. Creation 
and Incarnation were thus one in the Christ of God, as before the morn- 
ing stars sang together they were one in God. Jesus had, in His self- 
conscious life, the objectivity of nature and the subjectivity of God. 
That mountain marked a moment in nature when, and a place where, 
the two lines of God’s manifestation in Creation and in Incarnation were 
approaching each other, though with agony which pained the planet in 
its travail. ‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now,’—this was the fact beneath Hermon’s white-crowned magnifi- 
cence.” 3 


The prayer of Christ upon the mount of Transfiguration was 
the entrance of the Son into the Father's will, as claiming 
from Him that “ passive obedience” which became ultimately 
“obedience unto death.” Our author represents it as “the 
step of the soul into the region of the higher law;”* and 
so in prayer He “touched the law along which the infinite 
glory travels, and His face was flooded with radiance.” ° 
We pause consequently upon this fact, that transfiguration 
reached Christ through prayer. We have some little help in 
understanding it by referring to the transfiguration of Moses. 


1 John iv. 21-23, Revised Version. See also Dr. Sepp’s Thaten und 
Lehren Jesu, s. 250. 


2 P. 72. 3 Pp. 75, 76. +P. 81. 5 Pp. 82, 83. 
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Our author, strange to say, makes no special use of this parallel 
and instructive experience of the great Lawgiver ; and yet it is 
surely a key to the mystery before us. Moses, as the history 
informs us, had ascended Sinai to receive the Law. For forty 
days and nights he remained in ecstasy, needing neither to eat 
nor drink. After these six weeks almost of ecstatic communion, 
when he came down from Mount Sinai with the two tables of 
the testimony in his hand, “ Moses wist not that the skin of 
his face shone by reason of his speaking with him.”' In this 
remarkable case, then, Moses was engaged in communion with 
God, in converse with Him about His will and law, and as 
he gazed earnestly upon such glory as was vouchsafed to him 
upon Mount Sinai, he was, quite unconsciously to himself, 
transfigured so that his face shone with an unearthly radi- 
ance, and repelled the rebellious hearts that witnessed it 
below. They were so afraid that they fled from the trans- 
figured face of the descended Lawgiver. But so far as he 
was concerned, he was unconscious of transfiguration until 
their fear revealed it. 

Now these facts should help us to understand in some 
measure the greater transfiguration of the Christ. His prayer 
during that marvellous night corresponded to Moses’ forty days 
and nights of ecstatic communion. In a single night Christ 
more than reaches the transfiguration of Moses. Doubtless His 
acquiescence in the Father’s will was a deeper and intenser 
thing than that of Moses. His insight was altogether more 
profound. And so He reached His transfiguration at a much 
earlier period than the Lawgiver. Yet we may well believe 
that the transfiguration passed over Him while entertaining the 
same unconscious attitude towards it which had characterised 
Moses. It is when the thought of God’s will, not the fact or 
fancy of our own transfiguration, occupies us that we become in 
some measure transfigured. No amount of meditation on the 
glow will bring it into any man’s face ; but it will light up the 
face of the earnest soul that is absorbed in God's will, how it is 
to be done or endured by loyal and loving hearts. 

But now we pass on naturally to consider the TRANSFIGURED 
Curist. The record seems to indicate that our Lord and His 
disciples ascended Hermon in the afternoon, remained all night 


1 Exod. xxxiv. 29, Revised Version. 
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upon the mountain, and came down next morning. When, 
therefore, it is said, “the fashion of His countenance was altered, 
and His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment was white 
and glistering,” we are to conceive of a radiance which was 
rendered all the more remarkable by taking place at night. 
The dazzling brilliance of the electric beam as it pierces the 
shades of night must have been altogether surpassed in intensity 
and power by the transfigured Christ on Hermon. 

But, now, what are we to regard as the meaning of the mani- 
festation? Is it to convey the idea of glory as deserved and 
begun? Is it heaven begun below, a declaration that Jesus 
was entitled to glory by virtue of His obedience, and might have 
stepped, had He so elected, from the summit of Hermon home? 
This is largely the line of thought adopted by Dr. Godet in his 
interesting discussion upon the subject. But our author finds 
more than this in the event. He believes that in Christ’s trans- 
figuration we get a glimpse of the nature of things. He says— 

“The disciples of honest thought seem sure to find the postulates and 
conclusions of the intellectual life in a created world, whose transfigura- 
tion will be seen, only when the nature of things is found to be the Logos 


of God,—the word unspoken until the Incarnation, then spoken,—‘ the 
ground-fact,’ the ‘final end’ of all things.” ! 


Accordingly, we see Nature all aglow, so to speak, in the trans- 
figured Christ, because in Him we have the Logos or Reason 
of all things. Moreover, as the Transfiguration contemplates 
resurrection and ascension, as we shall ultimately see, we have 
in the transfigured Christ the type and surety of that ascension 
which we find in matter, and that prophecy which it bears 
within it.2 Christ is thus seen to be the “eternal heart 
of the world,” through which, as Martensen has said in his 
Dogmatics, the divine life streams into Creation. 

But there is surely something more revealed to us in our 
transfigured Lord. He charged the disciples not to mention 
the matter until He was risen again from the dead. The trans- 
figured body of the Christ was thus intended to be an earnest 
of the transformed and resurrection-body. The domination of 
matter by indwelling spirit, by divinity, is the key to the nature 
of the spiritual and resurrection-body. So that the transfigured 
Christ not only presents to us the dpyy but also the redds of 

1 Pp. 100, 101. 2p 
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Creation; the goal to which, through resurrection, the race is 
to come. But this aspect of the subject will recur further on. 

There is one scientific truth recently discovered which, though 
not referred to by our author, may help us to appreciate the 
transfigured Christ, and this is the invisibility of light. By pass- 
ing a beam of light through an exhausted receiver, it is found 
that it is invisible where there is no matter on which to operate. 
In its essence light is as invisible as God. But matter leads 
to its manifestation, so that it is in the transfiguration of matter 
that its magnificent properties are revealed. In the same way 
God is invisible in His essence; He is “the King eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible,” “ whom no man hath seen, or can see.” But 
the body of Jesus Christ becomes the medium of the divine 
manifestation, and so He who is light as well as love, in whom 
there is no darkness at all, becomes radiant and luminous upon 
Mount Hermon. Just as the pillar which appeared cloud by 
day became luminous by night, so Christ, who seemed like 
other men amid the light of the valley, became more brilliant 
than the sun amid the dark night on the mountain. God was 
manifest in the flesh; no wonder John could say, “ We beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” 

We pass now to the APPEARANCE OF Mosgs on the mount of 
transfiguration. It is surely worth while to remember the cir- 
cumstances of Moses’ exodus. After being the leader and 
lawgiver of Israel for forty years, and conducting them to the 
borders of the land of promise, he has to content himself with 
a trans-Jordan view of the goodly land and Lebanon, and is 
compelled to die amid the solemn grandeur of the hills, and 
submit to burial at the hands of God and of His angels. The 
locality and destiny of the body of Moses were alike unknown. 
Nor have we the slightest reason to suppose that he had passed 
through resurrection ; for none rose to immortality before our 
Lord. The arrangement was that in this, as in all things, he 
should have the pre-eminence. Even the bodies of the saints, 
whose graves were opened during the prodigies attendant on 
the crucifixion, did not rise or come out of their graves until 
after His resurrection.’ Moses at the time of our Lord’s trans- 
figuration, therefore, was in what we denominate “the inter- 


1 Matt. xxvii. 53. 
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mediate state.” There is no reason, consequently, to resolve 
him into anything impersonal, and say with George Eliot, as 
quoted by our author— 

“ He has no tomb. 

He dwells not with you dead, but lives as Law.” 

Moses may stand for law, but we find from the transfigura- 
tion scene that he has been living in a conscious, organised 
condition, interested in the progress and destiny of the Christ, 
and attracted out of the land of silence by the luminosity of 
the Divine One upon Hermon. While we believe it to be 
legitimate to draw certain legal inferences, therefore, from the 
transfiguration scene and the advent of Moses, there are per- 
sonal considerations that first press for attention. 

Moses is, then, a most precious example of a saint in the 
intermediate state. He is evidently cognisable by his fellows ; 
nay, has such distinctive marks as to be cognisable by the dis- 
ciples, who had never seen him in the days of his flesh. He is 
able to converse with Christ and Elias. He is also bright and 
glorious, something like the Master. But while we have 
interpreted the transfiguration of Christ as the divine glory 
revealing itself from within, we are bound to regard the trans- 
figuration of Moses as coming to him from without. The 
narrative seems to favour the idea that Moses as well as Elias 
is transfigured through gazing upon the transfigured Christ. 
They are satellites reflecting the glory of Christ, the central 
Sun. 

Not only so, but it is evident from the record that Moses 
was not gazing simply upon the transfigured face of Christ, 
but was thinking mainly of the decease or exodus our Lord 
was to accomplish at Jerusalem. That is to say, the condition 
of the minor transfiguration of Moses was similar to that of 
the major transfiguration of the Master, the contemplation and 
approval of self-sacrifice. It is the self-sacrificing spirit, 
appreciated and entertained, that lights up the face of 
departed saints as well as that of struggling believers who 
have yet to make their exodus. This converse of Moses on 
the mount must have been very comforting to the devoted 
Christ. 

But now we have to notice that it is possible to make too 
much even of a transfigured Moses. The wakeful or awakened 
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disciples propose to build booths for Moses and Elias as well 
as for Christ. Peter proposes this when the two prophets are 
manifestly departing. The idea seems to have been to prevent, 
if possible, their departure ; to retain, if possible, the satellites 
as wellasthe Sun. The celestial vision is so magnificent that 
the disciples think with three such glorified leaders they could 
more than match the world. A bright cloud at this particular 
juncture enfolds the shining ones,—the Shekinah doubtless 
revisiting the earth again after the lapse of centuries, to with- 
draw all rivals from the field of vision, and leave the disciples 
with Jesus only. 

Now it is here that we can best appreciate the analogous 
danger to which we are still exposed. “ Moses and the Pro- 
phets” constitute a well-known term for the “ Law and the 
Prophets.” And there is the danger in the Church still, of 
making too much of Moses to the disparagement of the Christ. 
For law is meant to lead to Christ and leave us with Him. 
The withdrawal of Moses, which had begun before Peter spoke, 
represented the withdrawal of the law out of sight when it 


has served its purpose in guiding us to’Christ. But we may, 
if we are not watchful, cling to a legalism of spirit which does 
deep disparagement to our Lord and Master. Our author 
brings out admirably the legal aspects of the visit of Moses to 
Hermon. He says :— 


“When St. Paul says of the law of Moses, ‘the law was our school- 
master, he states what is true of all law. Its work is the work of 
education. . . . Mosaism is an illustration of this educative influence in 
law. ... ‘The law was a schoolmaster, says Paul, ‘to bring us to 
Christ.’ What a scholarship it gave to the world! All that can ever 
follow will not make obedience less fundamental to the development of 
character ; and this was its earliest gift to the race. Those precepts 
could not but put the mind of men in the attitude for principles ; those 
services of the temple, and that careful performance of small and incom- 
plete duties were an education which the world was not to forget. But 
it would be a wasted culture without Christ. Its value lies in the fact 
that it brought the world to ‘Christ, that we might be justified by faith.’ 
Then it ends: ‘After that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster.’ The appearance of the great lawgiver in the glory of 
Christ’s transfiguration has, then, this significance,—the law has brought 
the world to-Christ. In the glory of Christ, Moses had a right to stand. 
It has also the significance that Moses as the giver of the law has 
yielded now to this new lawgiver, Jesus, the Christ of God. It was not 
Christ standing in the neighbourhood of the glory of Moses, but Moses * 
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standing in the presence of the transfigured Christ. Jesus left the 
words, ‘I am come not to destroy, but to fulfil,’ as the estimate, by the 
Christ, of these laws ; and in His treatment of Mosaic legislation, as we 
shall see, He gave to Moses an indefeasible right to be the heavenly 
companion of His’ transfigured hour. But, also, Jesus made plain the 
fact that the era of law, as the supreme element in man’s progress, was 
done, and that henceforth the law of liberty and the law of love should 
tule the souls of men.” ! 


But the APPEARANCE OF ELIAs deserves a separate section, 
and in our author’s volume receives it. As in the former case, 
however, there are certain personal considerations about Elias 
claiming attention before we proceed to consider the prophetic 
import of the scene. Elijah, like Moses, had ascended Sinai 
and beheld a divine manifestation there. He had seen the 
mountains rent with the wind of the Divine coming. he had 
witnessed the earthquake and the fiery flame, as preliminaries 
to the Divine advent in the still small voice. He too had 
been changed, transfigured, as we may well say, by the 
marvellous manifestation. And he had returned from the 
desert to the haunts of men to designate his successor, to com- 
plete his course, and then to ascend in chariot of fire, without 
the pain and humiliation of dying, to his heavenly home. 
His was a notable instance of God saving His servant out and 
out, body as well as soul. And now from Horeb he has come 
to Hermon, to gaze with rapture on the transfigured Christ, 
and to commune with Him about His exodus. His glory is 
like his Master’s. His transfiguration is now complete, and 
he stands in presence of his Master in the perfect conditions 
of immortality. If Moses in transfiguration exemplifies the 
glorious conditions of the intermediate state, Elias in trans- 
figuration exemplifies the glorified body, “the spiritual body,” 
to which Christ and all His servants are to come. We have 
thus three different stages of the heavenly life exemp.ified for 
us on this holy mount: Christ gives us transfigured life before 
death, indicating that it is not death, but spirit, which trans- 
figures man; Moses gives us transfiguration as it obtains in 
the intermediate state, indicating that the believing soul is not 
unclothed therein, but has such organisation as recognition and 
fellowship demand; while Elias gives us transfiguration in 
which death has been of no account, a glorified immortal man 

1 Pp, 138-141. 
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who enjoyed ascension without either death or resurrection. 
In short, the transfiguration scene has much to tell us about 
those “last things ” which remain doubtless most mysterious, 
and yet are not altogether beyond our grasp. 

But further, if Moses as he visits Hermon represents law 
leading us to Christ, Elias as he visits the holy mount must 
represent prophecy also guiding us to the same goal. Not 
that we are to draw the line very broadly between law and 
prophecy, or between Moses and Elias ; for, as our author very 
properly remarks, “all real law is prophetic,” and we know 
that Moses was quite as remarkable in his prophetic as in his 
law-giving aspect. The two men were intimately related, and 
the scene on Hermon brings this beautifully out. Our author 
accordingly says :— 


“So profound is the relationship which binds law and prophecy, that 
their representatives, Moses and Elias, not only appear together in the 
hour of Christ’s visible glory, but just as, the law being taken up into 
love in Christ, and having brought the world to a new lawgiver, Moses 
disappeared, so also did Elias, the prophecies of the past being realised 
in a fact which was the Christ, who was Himself the new prophet. As 
together they came, drawn by the powers which make history, to the 
scene of Hermon, so together they quit the spot where, as they departed, 
it was proposed that this peerlessness of the Christ, which they came 
to confess, should be lost sight of.”* 


Accordingly we are bound to contrast the profound dis- 
satisfaction of Elijah with his generation, the hopelessness 
almost which settled down upon his great career, with the 
profound satisfaction he feels on Hermon. It is prophecy 
fulfilled and satisfied in presence of a glorified Christ. And 
yet when we consider this glorified Master, we find that He too 
is to be regarded as a prophet, nay, the greatest of the prophets. 
Moses and Elijah are both overshadowed by this greatest of 
the Prophets of God. The prophetic spirit is accordingly 
fulfilled and satisfied, not by the spectacle of a glory leaving 
nothing to be desired or hoped for, but rather by the spectacle 
of a glorious Prophet, who stands in His transfiguration to 
lead men on to brighter and better things, the embodiment 
and expression of a hope that all who trust Him shall likewise 
enter His glory. And so our author pertinently observes :-— 
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“The testimony of all other powers is confined to the realm of fact, 
but ‘the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.’ This fulfilling 
Fact, whose face shone, and who then began anew the career of an 
eternal prophet, was all these, because He was the Saviour of the human 
soul from its sins. The presence of Elias, departing only after he had 
conversed with Him concerning the ‘decease which He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem,’ was in harmony with the relations of the death of Christ 
to the feelings of the soul, as expressed in all prophecy ; to the need, 
and therefore to the sacrificial gift out of God’s love ; to the salvation 
which should save men; to the obedience and love of a law whose 
righteousness was emphasised in the work of redemption. To complete 
this work of redemption, this new prophet of humanity, to whom the 
past surrendered, as its great figures disappeared, was to found a race of 
prophets whose lives should be lived by the law of His life,—self- 
sacrifice,—and the secret of whose whole power and hope lay in the 
Cross. So Elias talked of His decease. The old minstrel sounded on 
that harp, whose string then received his last touch, the keynote of the 
future. The prophets of humanity still see furthest when from Hermon 
they look by way of Calvary.” ! 


We now pass to the consideration of the withdrawal of Elias 
as well as of Moses, that the disciples may be left with JEsus 
ONLY. We have already touched upon the possibility of making 
too much of Moses, and we now have got to look at the cognate 
possibility of making too much of Elias. We cannot stop to 
notice our author’s excellent remarks about the “passion for 
comparativism” which would build tabernacles for other re- 
ligions as well as for the Christ, and about the “apologetic 
religiousness” which is endangering the Church by “ building 
tabernacles to literary prophecy, scientific legalism, and his- 
toric reality,” while ignoring the light of the Christ, in whose 
nineteen centuries of illumination they may all be far better 
seen. We prefer to pass on to the timely light which Elijah’s 
case sheds upon us. It is surely to be noted “the passion of 
our century for prophecy,” and the hankering of all minds, 
the scientific as well as the religious, after the forecasting of 
the future. Scientific minds have been as enthusiastic after 
Comte as religious minds have been after Cumming, as alike 
prophets to their generation. 


“Our age,” says our author, “is wondrously prophetic. Elias has taber- 
nacles with the Christ ; and such a cloud has hidden both, as it ever 
must be, that the human mind is bewildered. ‘ Bright’ as it is with 
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promise that a better hour draweth -near, it yet ‘overshadows’ the 
Church’s work, the world’s progress and reform. We are waiting for a 
new statement of doctrine, a new method of church-government, a new 
apologetics which shall silence scepticism, and an untried reason of some 
sort which shall make us all we ought to be. In our proposition to build 
to Elias, Christ and Elias both have left the scene. It is everywhere re- 
peated. A soul, a church, an age, which waits expectantly for fresh light 
in the presence of sufficient light for the doing of duty, loses even its 
reason and hope for any more illumination. Nothing so threatens modern 
Christianity with disaster as the disposition to confuse the claims of the 
real Christ and the unspoken prophetism which stands waiting. There 
is a moral film which gathers over the spiritual eye, when it looks un- 
appreciatively into the face of the shining Christ,—a film which hides Him 
at last from the eye. Nothing but the Voice from the cloud, and the 
vision of ‘no man save Jesus only,’ received in hearty faith and in total 
forgetfulness of the great souls which crowd to His transfiguration, can 
deliver us from that spiritual stupor in which we stand beclouded and 
afraid. I know of nothing which, as a doctrine of life, more truly illus- 
trates the passion of our century for prophecy, and its forgetfulness of 
facts, and, at the same time, shows how really every modern Elias has 
been fulfilled ages ago in Christ, than the present influence and certain 
future of Positivism. Comte is our chief modern Elias, to whom taber- 
nacles are builded in England, France, and America. Dense indeed have 
been the clouds which have rolled over the modern mind, in the progress 
of the building. As they roll away, we see how gross was the blindness 
of a gospel which has, in itself, principles which make Jesus of Nazareth 
the most vital soul of all history, and which, nevertheless, at the very 
hour of His transfiguration in recent thinking, makes a conception of 
Humanity which leaves Him out.” ! 


The fact is that prophecy has certain limits which can only 
be transcended by Him who is the perfect Prophet, and it is 


only when Elias brings us to and leaves us in His presence 
that we are safe. 


“Prophecy,” says a recent writer, “a religious institution so alien to 
the augurships of heathenism, itself foreshadowed Christ’s work. In 
prophecy, religion appeared as a free self-development ; it brought mes- 
sages directly from God ; it refused, even for the sake of the security of 
institutions, to be trammelled by institutions, or even by traditions of its 
own, breaking away at need from the ‘ schools of the prophets’ ; it played 
boldly and with mastery on the political institutions of its day. But this. 
is the limit of prophecy, that it works on the given conditions of religion, 
political and national. Even in its forecasts of the future it cannot dis- 
entangle itself from the instinctive expectation that God will work to the 
end through the chosen nation and its polity. It was the mystery of 
ages, the secret hid from all generations, that an ethical community 
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should be founded in the world, among its kingdoms, but not of them, 
indifferent to the props they lean on, and to their mutual jealousies. 
Christ’s surprise was prepared for, not only by prophecy, but by its 
cessation. The prophets, while they spoke, typified Christ ; the people, 
when prophecy ceased, were driven inward for guidance to conscience and 
to prayer. . . . As Theocracy recurs, prophetism also recurs. But both 
are out of date. . . . In Christ we find the revelation of the moral uni- 
verse asa universe. And, therefore, the perfect Prophet, from depend- 
ence on whom we can never wish to escape, is the last of the prophets.” * 


But now we must proceed to consider the TRANSFIGURATION 
AND THE RESURRECTION, the last subject which Mr.Gunsaulus dis- 
cusses. We have already seen that the Transfiguration throws 
welcome light upon the intermediate state as that occupied by 
Moses and the glorified body as possessed by the immortal 
Elijah. We must also allow sufficient weight to our Lord’s 
charge to the disciples to be silent about the whole scene until 
His resurrection from the dead. Evidently, transfiguration 
stands in close relation to resurrection. It is this which we 
have to try to determine. 

And here the first thing which strikes us is the character of 
the decease or exodus (€£080s) which Jesus is to accomplish at 
Jerusalem. It is plain that what Moses, Elias, and the Christ 
conversed about was not death as the cessation of life, but an 
exodus out of. mortal life into resurrection-life and immor- 
tality. These two transfigured saints could speak about the 
other life and its conditions. The one had passed through 
death into the intermediate state, the other had passed through 
transfiguration without dying, and had ascended in chariot of 
fire to the glorified condition. Neither had experier.ced resur- 
rection, but they saw, so to speak, all round about the fact, and 
could appreciate the importance of the exodus which Jesus was 
to pass through. Evidently the heavenly world had concen- 
trated its interest upon the issue of Christ’s struggle for truth 
and righteousness. Our author pointedly puts what he believes 
to be the relation of the Transfiguration to the Resurrection :— 


“ The life of Jesus was one process of divine self-manifestation. His 
transfiguration marks one of its stages ; His resurrection marks another. 
The same latent power which made His face to shine at Hermon, carried 
His body at a later day through the broken sepulchre and past the Roman 
guard. In one, Christ's ‘power’ was manifested as ‘glory’; in the 
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other, His ‘ glory’ was manifested as ‘power.’ Jesus is ‘declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead.’” } 

Now, when we consider the sinlessness and self-sacrifice 
which led up to the Transfiguration, we can appreciate the 
condition of that sovereignty over nature which is fore- 
shadowed in the Transfiguration and perfected in the Resur- 
rection. Holiness is the one condition of this sovereignty. 
Once we realise what holiness is, then the Transfiguration and 
Resurrection of the “ Holy One” become most natural :— 

“ Put into the tomb of Joseph the Holiness by which the worlds which 
man studies in test-tube and spectroscope were made, the Personal Order 
of the Universe itself, the Logos, the universal dynamic, and what could 
be more natural than the resurrection—than that Life should break forth 
out of death! The Holiness which permitted death shall then have 
justified its permission, for ever after it is the servant of life; and the 
resurrection of Jesus comes to be what it is assumed to be in the Bible, 
the utterance of the most inclusive law of God, the all-embracing and 
unifying fact of the universe.” * 

And it is here we see the relation of the resurrection of 
Christ to the Universe. It is on it that our Cosmology must 
stand. As our author puts it :— 

“On the resurrection of Christ our cosmology must stand ; as on 
Christ Himself, the Logos, must stand all anthropology and theology. 
The resurrection of the Christ of God is that all-inclusive manifestation 
of the Logos, which in the beginning moved in chaos towards a cosmos, 
and which, at last, through that manifestation, abolishes the primeval dis- 
cord of Life and Death, thus giving man his (Cosmos-Logos) cosmology.” * 

It is evident from these things, then, that God has no 
intention of forsaking matter in any Manichean spirit, but 
rather means to transfigure and transform it. The materialism 
which forbids the most spiritual scheme from forsaking matter 
has something, as our author observes, wellnigh prophetic 
in it. The lesson of Hermon, and of the empty, open grave of 
Christ is that “the spiritual will not be submerged in the 
material, but that matter will be transfigured, and at last trans- 
formed, according to the law of resurrection in Christ Jesus.” 

It only remains for us, before closing the present paper, to 
refer to the practical side of this great subject. If there has 
been the transfiguration of the Christ, there may be the trans- 
figuration of man. Two passages, at all events, imply this. 
Thus St. Paul says: “And be ye not fashioned according to 
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this world: but be ye transformed (wetapopgovcbe) by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God.”? And again: “But we all, 
with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed (ueraywoppovpea) into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.”* The word 
here employed is the same as that used in Matt. xvii. 2 and 
Mark ix. 2. It would seem, then, that in the spiritual life we 
are to experience transfiguration as the earnest of the resur- 
rection to be experienced afterwards. We might not be far 
astray if we restricted transfiguration to what we are accus- 
tomed to call the first or spiritual resurrection, reserving 
resurrection for the second experience after death, in which 
the body will participate in everlasting glory. 

The second volume at the head of this article is made up of 
eight lectures, just as the first one is. The lectures are longer, 
more diffuse, and less thoughtful. Still their arrangement is, 
like many a French preacher’s, most suggestive. Thus his 
first lecture is, “Upon Temptations as the Obstacle to the 
Transfiguration of Man.” In this the Court preacher takes up 
our Lord’s three temptations as illustrating the poin: in hand, 
shows how He vanquished them, and had angels visiting Him 
after the victory. An analogous experience, he shows, may 
be ours. The second lecture is upon the “Nature of the 
Transfiguration of Man by our Lord Jesus Christ.” Here our 
author -concludes from the Father’s “ Hear him,” spoken out 
of the cloud, that the Transfiguration was to establish Christ’s 
right to teach. He illustrates the nature of transfiguration by 
instituting a contrast between—(1) pride and humility, (2) 
cupidity and poverty of spirit, and (3) sensualism and purity. 
His third lecture is upon the “ Blessing of Man through his 
Transfiguration by our Lord Jesus Christ.” Here he starts 
with the idea, “Happy are those who hear the werd of God 
and keep it,” and makes out that religious duties are the path 
to satisfaction. His fourth lecture is on “ Means towards the 
Transfiguration of Man.” Starting with the passage about 
Christ feeding and filling the multitude, he makes out that 
Christ gives the nourishment needed to transfigure us through 
a pulpit, a cross, an altar, and a table, thus connecting trans- 
figuration with the Church. His fifth lecture is on the 
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“Beauty of Christian Transfiguration,” wherein he takes up 
Christ as the type or model, and considers the elements of 
transfiguration, and then the efforts which its acquisition and 
conservation impose. His sixth lecture is on the “ Royalty 
and Empire of our Lord Jesus Christ, who transfigures Men,” 
where he considers the constitution of the kingdom, its law, 
and means of action. His seventh lecture is upon the 
“ Sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ for the Transfiguration of 
Man,” where he makes a study of the Saviour’s sufferings as 
designed to secure our transfiguration. His last lecture is 
upon “Exhortations of our Lord Jesus Christ to those who 
are transfigured, and to those who are not,” wherein he makes 
use of the resurrection of Christ for his spiritual purposes. 
There is, as we have said, nothing very striking in the work. 
It is, like a good deal of the pulpit literature of the Romish 
Church, artificial and bigoted to a high degree, yet his division 
of the subject is suggestive. 

We cannot conclude our review of Mr. Gunsaulus’ book 
without noting the fine spirit that pervades it all. It is 
doubtless much more technical in expression and severe in 
thought than corresponding pulpit efforts would be on this 
side the Atlantic. His audience must be a fit one to appre- 
ciate such food. Yet the volume will commend itself, we 
believe, to very many as the most painstaking effort yet made 
to expound the Transfiguration. And as we make the effort 


to understand it, we shall appreciate our author when he says 
(p. 121) :— 


“When the soul falls in love with Love, with Christ, it has bound 
itself to the Logos, the Reason of things. What, by His nature, He was 
in the beginning with God, we, through Him, obtain by grace. His 
transfiguration was thus, at once, the achievement of His holiness and a 
natural event in His own life in His own universe. Something of its 
peculiar radiance belongs to any human being who begins and completes 
his holiness—in body, soul, and spirit—in the holiness of Christ Jesus. 
His power in prayer there is repeated in the prayer of every man and 
woman who, going on towards some cross of self-sacrifice, stops on 
Hermon. One power alone is resistless with the Supreme Holiness, and 


that is holiness.” 
We wish our author the success which thorough culture, 
and spiritual insight, and desire to profit souls, are sure to 
command, if not immediately, at all events at last. 

ROBERT M‘CHEYNE EDGAR, M.A. 
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Art. IV.—The Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood. 
1 JouN v. 6-8. 


HE passage runs thus: “This is He that came through 

water and blood, Jesus Christ ; not with the water only, 

but with the water and with the blood. And it is the Spirit 

that beareth witness, because the Spirit is the truth. For there 

are three that bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the 

blood : and the three agree in the one thing ” (Jit. “ are for the 
one thing ”). 

These verses have been subjected to a vast amount of dis- 
cussion. To a large extent this has been occasioned by the 
controversy waged long and keenly regarding the genuineness of 
those words about the heavenly witnesses which formerly made 
a part of the passage,—the advocates and the opponents of 
the genuineness both endeavouring to find in the course of 
thought followed by the apostle evidence in favour of the 
view which they espoused. With this particular question 
now settled, however, the -passage still demands close study. 
Every reader of John’s writings knows that his presentation of 
truth is made often, and not least in this Epistle, rather in 
the manner of a seer than of a formal reasoner. The loving 
and faithful student of these writings finds continually grow- 
ing proof that the sequence of thought in them is perfect and 
natural ; but the connection of sentence with sentence is but 
slightly or not at all indicated, “ depending,” to use a pretty 
figure of Dean Alford, “on roots struck in at the bottom of 
the stream, hidden from the casual observer, to whom the 
aphorisms appear unconnected and idly floating on the sur- 
face.” This cause of obscurity has some place in the passage 
before us, which has also special difficulties arising from the 
possible variety of reference in some of the words employed 
in it. 

In the third verse of the chapter the apostle has stated that 
they who love God “keep his commandments,” and that to 
them “his commandments are not grievous.” They find 
Christ’s yoke to be easy, and His burden light. The explana- 
tion of this, John goes on to say, lies in their faith, which is 
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the “victory ”—the conquering energy or principle—“ that 
overcometh the world,” vanquishing those evil influences in 
us and around us which to mankind by nature constitute or 
cause the difficulty—the “grievousness ”—of obeying God’s 
commandments. Nothing else, he continues in the fifth verse, 
will enable a man to do this—neither the faith in himself 
possessed by many a man, and the energy which may be con- 
nected with it, nor any amount of external help. Nothing 
can “overcome the world” except faith “that Jesus is the 
Son of God.” This mention of the sublime energy of faith 
in Christ leads the apostle to touch upon the nature and 
completeness of the Saviour’s work, and on the evidence 
which we possess of Hisall-sufficiency. The sixth verse, which 
begins our passage, answers the question how it is that faith 
exerts this wondrous power—the answer being, in substance, 
that He to whom faith vitally unites us is an all-accomplished 
Saviour,—who “came through water and blood, not with the 
water only, but with the water and with the blood.” Then 
in verses seventh and eighth the apostle answers the further 
question, “ What evidence have we, we believers” —for the tenor 
of the passage, as indeed of the whole Epistle, shows clearly 
that Christians are addressed, and that it is the anxieties and 
difficulties and doubts which at times trouble even God’s own 
people that are here thought of,—‘“ what evidence have we 
believers that Jesus is the Son of God, and that faith in Him 
can do these great things?” The apostle points first to the 
testimony of the Spirit, then to the conjoint testimony of the 
Spirit, and the water, and the blood; and continues to speak 
on this matter of testimony, its nature and its subject, down 
to the end of the twelfth verse. Such seems to be, beyond 
reasonable doubt, the general course of the apostle’s thought 
in the paragraph. At all events, on this view of the connec- 
tion we are led on in quite a natural way to the summing up 
given in the eleventh and twelfth verses : “ And the testimony 
is this, that God gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son. He that hath the Son hath the life; he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not the life.” 

The only point in the passage connected with construction 
which appears to call for a moment’s special notice is the transi- 
tion in the sixth verse from the use of the preposition dia (87 
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$Satos Kai aipatos) to that of év (év TO VdaTs and ey TH HSate 
kai év T@ aivat.). The course of thought is such as to suggest 
that, as here employed, the preposition ey has its familiar New 
Testament instrumental use, and is thus practically equivalent 
to Sa, and that the apostle has made the change simply to 
lighten the sentence by variety—just as in translation we 
readily, and it might be, indeed, quite unconsciously, pass from 
“by” to “through” or “with.” The image underlying the 
use of ev here is perhaps that of a warrior “in”—equipped 
with—his armour, as his means for accomplishing his work. 
It is possible, and not improbable, that in writing this para- 
graph—as beyond reasonable doubt in writing some other 
parts of the Epistle—John had to some extent before his mind 
the errors of his contemporary Cerinthus, and of other Gnostic 
heretics of the time, who maintained that there was a personal 
distinction between Jesus and Christ, holding that with Jesus, 
regarded by them as a mere man, the Divine Christ, the Son of 
God, united Himself at His baptism, and continued with Him 
during His ministry, leaving Him, however, before His Passion, 
so that the mere man alone was crucified. It is obvious that 
the statement made at the beginning of the chapter, “ Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God,” 
may naturally enough be held to glance at heresies of this class, 
—which, utterly wild as they appear to us, yet, as is known 
from abundant evidence, wrought no little evil in the Church 
for a long time, from the latter part of the first century on- 
ward. The supposition that the apostle had some thought of 
them in his mind gives a certain specialty of force to these 
words in the fifth verse—“ that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God,”—and to the emphatic and somewhat peculiar manner 
in which, at the end of the first clause of the sixth verse—a 
clause including, it will be observed, an express reference to 
the bloody death of the Lord—His double name, official as well 
as personal, is brought in: “This is he that came through 
water and blood, Jesus Christ.” However, whilst special forms 
of error prevalent in his own time are thus probably pointed 
to by the apostle’s language, there is at the most no more than 
an allusion to these ; and his words have their full grand force 
for all men in all ages: “ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God”—-that He is the divinely commis- 
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sioned, divine Saviour—‘is begotten of God, and overcometh 
the world.” 

We have no reason to think that the combination of words, 
“water and blood,” as here used, belonged to the general reli- 
gious language of John’s days, or that to his first readers it 
would seem at all less peculiar than it does to us. Thus in- 
stinctively they would turn to the apostle’s own writings, to 
see whether elsewhere in these there was anything illustrative 
of the precise meaning attached by him to the words. One 
passage in his Gospel could not fail to occur to them, namely 
(xix. 34): “But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, 
and forthwith came there out blood and water.” Now, to so 
very large an extent, both in substance and in form, do the 
Gospel and the First Epistle answer to each other throughout, 
as to make it in an exceedingly high degree likely that they 
were issued by the apostle either together or with a very short 
interval between them—the Epistle being meant to serve as a 
kind of postscript, directing the attention of the readers of the 
Gospel to the principal bearings of the narrative given in it on 
the needs of their own spiritual life. Considering this organic 
relation of these two writings to each other, it cannot, I think, 
well be questioned that when the apostle described the instru- 
mentalities of our Lord’s mission and the witnesses to its effi- 
ciency by the singular combination “ water and blood,” he had 
distinctly before his mind, and meant his readers to recal, the 
incident related in the verse just quoted. John himself saw 
the flow of blood and water from the Lord’s side ; and that he 
recognised in it a fact of much interest and importance seems 
clearly to be shown by the emphasis of the words which imme- 
diately follow his mention of it: “ And he that hath seen hath 
borne witness, and his witness is true, and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye also may believe.” By the light which is 
cast on his thoughts with respect to this scene by the words in 
the passage of the Epistle now before us, we see good reason to 
believe that to his mind the importance of the incident con- 
sisted not merely in the proof given by the piercing of the 
heart that the Lord was really dead, but also in a symbolism 
discerned in the blood and the water by the keen spiritual eye 
of the seer of the Apocalypse—an eye opened by the Divine 
Spirit to read His mystic picture-writing. Now the emblems 
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could be read in only one way by a soul intelligently and 
lovingly familiar with the daily teaching of the laver and the 
altar in the ritual of Israel,—and with such prophecies of Mes- 
sianic suffering as, “He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities,’ and such predictions of the 
blessings of the Messianic kingdom as, “Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your 
filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you: a new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you.” In what followed the soldier’s spear-thrust, John— 
perhaps but dimly at the time through his sorrow, but clearly 
afterwards in the light of Resutrection and of Pentecost—saw 
pictured the propitiatory and ‘the purifying efficacy of the 
Saviour’s death. The blood and water issuing from the pierced 
heart were to him symbols of that power to justify and to 
sanctify which was to go forth, which was even then going 
forth, from the Crucified One. If, as I believe, this was cer- 
tainly the interpretation that the apostle would give to the 
issuing of the water and blood at the cross, assuming that this 
was regarded by him as emblematic,—and if, as we lave seen 
reason to suppose exceedingly probable, he was thinking of 
that incident when he wrote the passage which we are now 
examining in the Epistle——then the meaning of “the water 
and the blood” here is reasonably taken to be the same— 
Christ’s purifying grace and His work of propitiation. 

To this reference of “water” to moral renewal through 
Christ, we have a most interesting analogy in our Lord’s own 
comment on that wonderful scene in the upper room on the 
night before the Crucifixion, which John so well remembered— 
the washing of the apostles’ feet: “If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part with me; he that is washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit, and ye are clean, but 
not all” (John xiii. 8,10). In John iii. 5, too, “ Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,” it appears to me that the reference in 
“water” is not immediately to baptism, but that the force is 
“born of moral renewal, and this through the Spirit.” I argue 
this, first, from the spiritual, non-ceremonial character of the 
whole discourse ; secondly, from the close resemblance in struc- 
ture between this expression and John the Baptist’s—“ He shall 
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baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire,’ where “ fire” 
plainly points to moral influence ; and, thirdly, from the fitness 
of the combination “water and the Spirit” to suggest Old 
Testament teaching respecting moral purification by the Holy 
Ghost, eg. Ps. li. 7,10, 11, and particularly Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27, 
quoted a few lines above, “I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you,” etc., and the consequent likelihood that our Lord intended 
to recal these passages to the mind of Nicodemus—a likelihood 
which seems to me to be made almost certainty by the Lord’s 
words in verse 10: “Art thou the teacher of Israel, and 
knowest not these things?” implying that a Rabbi's studies 
in the Scriptures ought to have made all the points which had 
been spoken of familiar to him. 

But the emphasis with which John draws attention to the 
fact that the Lord Jesus “came not with the water only, but 
with the water and with the blood,” appears to show that, 
besides the reference to the incident at the cross, another 
thought was in his mind; and the organic relation of which 
we have spoken between the First Epistle and the Gospel helps 
us here also. No one can carefully read the early chapters of 
John’s Gospel, particularly the first chapter, without being 
struck by the earnestness and frequency with which the 
apostle sets forth the truth that John the Baptist was not the 
Messiah, but only His forerunner—“ not the Light,” but merely 
sent “to bear witness of the Light,”—and dwells on the fact that 
John himself persistently disclaimed his being more than the 
forerunner—“ confessed and denied not, but confessed, I am not 
the Christ.” This feature of the book seems most satisfactorily 
accounted for on the supposition that in the age when the 
Fourth Gospel was written serious misconceptions as to the 
position of John the Baptist prevailed in Western Asia Minor, 
the region of John the apostle’s labours at that time. To what- 
ever measure of likelihood this supposition may possess, simply 
from its appearing to be needed in order to our having an ade- 
quate explanation of the apostle’s mode of speaking in the 
passages referred to, some probability is added by the fact that 
it was in Ephesus, the city of John’s residence, that Paul many 
years before had found disciples who had received only the 
baptism of John, and also by the mention in ecclesiastical 
writers of a peculiar religious sect as existing in those parts 
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about the end of the apostolic age, called Hemero-Baptists, 
who claimed some connection with the Lord’s forerunner. 
These things being all taken into consideration, we may fairly 
assume it as likely that the relation between John the Baptist 
and the Saviour had been a subject occasionally, perhaps often, 
taken up by our apostle in teaching the churches of Asia, to 
which this Epistle was no doubt first sent ; and consequently 
that allusions to that relation, even of the briefest kind, would 
be perfectly intelligible to the members of those churches, and 
felt to be natural. Such an allusion, as it seems to me, we are 
to recognise in the sixth verse—the particular form of ex- 
pression chosen by the apostle being moulded, to a certain 
extent, by an implied comparison between the work of Jesus 
and that of the Baptist. The presence of this thought in the 
apostle’s mind also accounts, as I think, for the fact that, as 
here found, the order of words in the combination is “ water 
and blood,” whilst in the passage in the Gospel we have 
“blood and water.” In thinking of the respective c/,aracter- 
istics and agencies of the ministry of the Baptist and the 
ministry of Jesus, the natural form of the climax which pre- 
sented itself before the apostle’s view was from “ water” to 
“water and blood.” 

Paraphrasing a little, what appears to me to be the probable 
sense of verses 6-8 may be thus given: ‘This is He who came 
—who introduced or manifested Himself among men as the 
Saviour ‘—through means of water and blood, Jesus Christ. 
He came, I say, not with the water only—not merely with the 
proclamation of the necessity of reformation of life, and with 
the symbol of this in His baptism with water, as John did— 
but with the water and with the blood. John the Baptist also, 
it is true, died a bloody death; that, however, simply closed 
his earthly work,—he, so to speak, went away by blood; but 
Jesus came by the blood as well as by the water. H:s bloody 
death was one of the grand instrumentalities by which He was 
introduced into the world as the power of God unto salvation. 
It was through His death that He obtained those gifts for men 
which alone can produce radical reformation of character; and 
thus the water and the blood stand in closest connection with 

1 This, according to the usage of our Apostle, is undoubtedly tae meaning 
of the word “came” here, Cf. e.g. in his Gospel, v. 43; x. 10. Many 


other cases might be given. Jesus was the Fulfiller of prophecy aad expecta- 
tion as 6 els rov Kdopov épxdpevos (vi. 14; xi. 27). 
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each other. He came not with the water only, but with the 
water and with the blood. And of His glory as a Saviour 
through these agencies, the Spirit, who is the truth—the Foun- 
tain of all truth, through whom alone the truth can be known, 
and through whose teaching believers do actually know it— 
beareth witness. Nay, if, as under the law, the testimony of 
two or three witnesses be required, these witnesses are given 
us—for the water and the blood may well be heard by them- 
selves ; and thus there are three that bear witness,—the Spirit, 
and the water, and the blood,—and these three agree in the one 
statement, the statement that Jesus is the Son of God (verse 5), 
and thus a perfect Saviour,a Saviour who can enable us to 
overcome the world, and can give us the life eternal.’ 

Supposing the view of the meaning of the passage which 
has been presented in this paraphrase to be correct, it will be 
seen on consideration that, whilst the reference of “the water 
and the blood,” as spoken of respectively in the sixth verse 
and in the eighth, is essentially the same, yet on the latter 
occurrence of the words there is a change, a perfectly natural 
change, in the point of view. In the sixth verse the reference 
is to the introduction by the Lord Jesus of a system of moral 
renewal, symbolised by water, and to His propitiatory death, 
the two instrumentalities by which He “came,” entered in 
among mankind as the great Life-giver. In the eighth verse, 
where the water and the blood are spoken of as witnesses, 
testifying now and through all the ages of the Church, the 
reference must be to them, not as powers merely, but as 
powers in action—to the actwal working in the experience of 
Christians of Christ’s system of reformation and of His 
atoning death. That is to say, the reference in this verse is 
to regeneration and that growth of holy character which 
follows it; and to justification, or, yet more precisely, the 
result of justification in the believer's consciousness, the com- 
fort which reigns in a heart sprinkled with Christ’s blood, the 
peace passing all understanding, which, being justified by faith, 
we have through our Lord Jesus Christ. These two, moral 
renewal and peace through the sprinkled blood, bear testi- 
mony to Christ. This transition in the aspect of the reference 
seems to me, as I have said, perfectly natural when what 
were formerly looked at simply as instrumentalities are now 
appealed to as witnesses. 
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With regard to that evidence of the “Spirit” which is here 
spoken of, one might very naturally think of the teschings 
and writings of inspired men as intended by it; and this 
meaning in itself would be excellent. The whole course of 
thought in the passage, however, as well as the references to 
the Spirit in other parts of the Epistle, render it far more 
probable that the testimony of the Holy Ghost spoke: of is 
that given by Him in the hearts of Christians,—given, indeed, 
through their growing holiness and spiritual peace, yet recog- 
nised by them as something beyond and distinct from these. 

Such, then, I regard as the meaning of the apostle’s state- 
ment in the seventh and eighth verses—that the Holy Spirit 
in the hearts of believers, and their moral renewal (the 
“water ”), and their peace of conscience through spiritual per- 
ception of the “blood,” give concurrent testimony respecting 
Jesus Christ. 

The question here presents itself—Who are the recipients 
of this testimony? in whose hearing do these witnesses give 
their evidence? Now there can be no doubt that the godliness 
and the happiness of true Christians have a clear and impres- 
sive testimony for all thoughtful onlookers. A holy, contented, 
joyous Christian life lifts up its voice like a trumpet. But the 
testimony of the Spirit here spoken of, His testimony as 
dealing with and dwelling in each believer’s soul—a testimony 
given, indeed, through renewal and peace, yet here regarded 
by itself, as something beyond and distinct from these—this 
evidence, from the nature of the case, can be heard only by 
the believer himself. Seeing, then, that all the witnesses are 
obviously looked upon as giving their testimony together, the 
apostle’s statement must be regarded, it seems to me, as mean- 
ing that each Christian, when he examines his own spiritual 
experience, may hear these three witnesses confirming his 
faith in his Saviour. This view is very strongly—and indeed, 
as I think, conclusively—supported by the first statement of 
the tenth verse, which is evidently in very close connection 
with what precedes it—*“ He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the testimony in himself.” The evidence by which men 
are led at first to believe the gospel must obviously be in 
every case, to a certain extent, of a kind wholly different from 
this—a kind external to themselves ; but to those who receive 
Christ in faith and love there is given a testimony more sub- 
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lime and precious than any merely outward evidence can be. 
“The Spirit beareth witness with our spirits that we are the 
children of God,” and thus that the gospel which we have 
received is of God and not of men. 

The number of different interpretations given of “the water 
and the blood” has been almost endless,—many of them such 
as to have commended themselves to none but their authors,— 
and some almost grotesque. Two views of the meaning, how- 
ever, each of which has been accepted by a considerable number 
of expositors, claim a few words of notice. One of these is the 
view that by “the water and the blood” the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are immediately intended. This 
thought suggests itself naturally enough. Ona little considera- 
tion, however, serious difficulties present themselves in the way 
of our holding this to be the immediate and main reference. 
No great stress need be laid, though some legitimately enough 
may be, on the objection that it would hardly be natural in 
speaking of the two sacraments to designate the one after the 
emblem employed, “water,” and the other not after the corre- 
sponding emblem, “ wine,” but from the thing signified, “ blood.” 
Neither need much be made of the fact that to designate or 
describe by the simple term “blood” the sacrament which 
commemorates the death of Christ, and symbolically sets before 
believers His broken body and shed blood, has no clear Scrip- 
tural analogies. It being a fact, however, that such analogies 
are wanting, and thus that there is no reason to suppose that 
the combination “ water and blood” would, to the first readers 
of the Epistle any more than to us, seem other than a singular 
expression, occasioned by some specialty of reference in the 
apostle’s mind, we are, as has been already seen, naturally 
thrown back on the account given in John’s Gospel of the in- 
cident at Calvary. Now, only a very strong sacramentarian 
prepossession can permit the thought that in the blood and 
water which issued from the Saviour’s side John saw symbols of 
symbols,—emblems, not of atonement and purification, but im- 
mediately of the precious symbolical ordinances by which the 
faith of Christ’s people in atonement and in purifying grace is 
sustained. If then in the passage in the Epistle which we 
have under consideration the apostle really refers to the inci- 
dent described in his Gospel, we seem clearly to be led by 
sound principles of exegesis to regard the immediate reference 
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of the words here also to be to propitiation and renewal. In- 
deed, even taking our passage simply by itself, it is hard to 
see how the statement that “Jesus came—manifested Himself 
to men as the Divine Saviour—by baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper,” could fairly be held to be such as the context, or the 
general tenor either of the New Testament generally or of the 
apostle John’s writings in particular, would lead us to expect. 
If we except only James and Jude, whose productions are very 
short, John is of all the New Testament writers the one who 
speaks least about the sacraments. To the Lord’s Supper he 
makes no reference anywhere, unless it be in the place before 
us; for the great passage in the sixth chapter of his Gospel 
(verses 51-56) regarding “eating the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drinking His blood,” whilst manifestly based on the same 
symbolism which is exhibited in the Lord’s Supper, cannot by 
natural exegesis be held to speak directly of that ordinance it- 
self, seeing that it was not instituted till a year afterwards, and 
had never, so far as we have information, been in any way fore- 
announced by the Lord. As regards the eighth verse of the 
passage before us, whilst it is true that the sacraraents are 
most important witnesses for Christ, yet, seeing that the con- 
text seems to show plainly that the testimony given to each 
believer's own soul is what is referred to, the view that with 
the Holy Spirit are here associated, as bearing the testimony, 
the changes wrought by Him on the heart and life, is at least 
as natural as that which would read, “the Spirit, and baptism, 
and the Lord’s Supper.” To me it seems very much more 
natural. The suitableness in a measure, however, of the sacra- 
mental reference in this latter place, where the blood and the 
water are witnesses, is probably the reason why this interpreta- 
tion has been accepted throughout the whole passage even by 
some expositors of simple evangelical faith. Their own hearts 
filled with the thought of those great spiritual privileges of 
which the sacraments speak to the ear of faith, they have ad- 
mitted in their exegesis a certain confusion of thought. 
According to another view, which has had the support of 
some eminent expositors, our Lord’s own baptism by John is 
pointed to by the word “ water.” This seems to me to have 
little to commend it. It is true that there was in the baptism 
of the Saviour an impressive testimony to His sublime humility 
of spirit, and to His true brotherhood and sympathy with lost 
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man, and also in some measure to the regenerating purpose of 
His mission. If we bring into thought also the circumstances 
connected with the observance of the rite, including the voice 
from heaven, then we have a testimony to His divinity. The 
legitimacy, however—or, at all events, the naturalness—of taking 
this last element of testimony into consideration, may fairly 
be questioned, because the way in which in our passage the 
apostle dwells on the “water” as itself giving the witness 
appears clearly to confine attention to the central fact, what- 
ever it is, which is before his mind, and to exclude reference 
to mere circumstances. To the view that the Lord’s baptism 
is here the subject of the apostle’s thought, a very grave ob- 
jection lies in the fact that nowhere else in the New Testament 
is attention drawn to the witness-bearing of that particular 
event in Christ’s life, and especially that by John himself the 
Lord’s baptism is never mentioned at all, though the visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost is, which we know from the other 
evangelists to have taken place in connection with the baptism. 
That by the simple term “water” here, then, without a word 
of explanation, John pointed to the Lord’s baptism, seems ex- 
ceedingly unlikely, when one remembers what has been already 
adverted to, that this Epistle bears every appearance of stand- 
ing in the very closest relation to John’s Gospel, as a kind of 
practical and devotional application of it to the hearts of his 
readers. Even conceding, moreover, that a reference of the 
term “water” to Christ’s baptism could be deemed natural 
and adequate in the clauses of verse sixth, “He that came 
through water and blood, not with the water only, but with 
the water and with the blood”—and granting all that could 
reasonably be demanded as to the range of the testimony borne 
to the Saviour by His baptism,—still a serious difficulty in the 
way of our accepting this view of the meaning presents itself 
in the statement following, where we find the witnesses de- 
scribed, not as historically paptupjcavres, “having in our 
Lord’s lifetime given their testimony once for all,” but as 
paptupourtes, “ testifying still,” and evidently all down the 
ages. For this we need a continuous witness-bearing agent, 
and nothing at all answering the requirements suggests it- 
self in connection with the Lord’s baptism, without a really 
violent transition of thought. R. JOHNSTONE, D.D. 
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Art. V.—The Chaldwo-Assyrian Religion, 


L. 
SECT. 1.—ORIGINS. 


T is in Chaldea that we can best follow the first develop- 

ments of religion after it has once entered the movement 

of history and of civilisation. We are certain that these first 

developments were everywhere identical, but in Chaldea the 

religious evolution most completely resembles, in its first phase, 
that of savage peoples. 

We must carefully distinguish between races and epochs, 
while we note that the primordial type has a singular persist- 
ence. The religious edifice has enlarged with the course of 
time, while the basis has remained identical; hence the im- 
portance of forming a just idea of the primitive population of 
Chaldea. 

This land comprised only a part of the great Mesopotamian 
plain. The Persian Gulf bounded it on the south ; the Tigris 
on the east; on the west it stretched as far as the Arabian 
desert ; on the north it was again met by the Tigris at the 
point where it separates higher and lower Mesopotamia; finally 
it terminated in Assyria, a land on which it was to exercise 
so great an influence, while subject for centuries to its do- 
minion. The Euphrates and the Tigris are for these lands 
what the Nile is for Egypt. The rainfall is rare, the summer 
sky is of a splendid and pitiless serenity, the soil is parched. 
In winter there is cold with little snow, and consequently no 
moisture. Fertility depends on the overflow of the rivers, 
which often renders the climate unhealthy ; deadly miasmata 
are exhaled from the mud left after the rising of the waters. 
The inhabitants cannot but stand in peculiar dread of the male- 
ficent power beheld at work in Nature; they have ever death 
beneath their feet. The least vapour exhaled from the surround- 
ing marshes wears the appearance of a destroying breath. The 
desert is not far off with its withering and often deadly blasts.’ 

1 This article forms part of an extended Introduction to the author’s 
L’ancien Monde et le Christianisme, being the first volume of the third edition 


of his Histoire des trois premiers siécles de l Eglise Chrétienne, entirely rewritten. 
* Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de ? Art dans I’ Antiquité, 2, 9. 
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Two leading races early occupied Chaldea. The first is 
divided into two branches: the Accadians, who dwell in the 
mountains, and the Soumirs of the plain. The second race, 
the Kushite, came from Bactriana, the land of Kush. We can- 
not certainly connect it with the Semitic race, but it had great 
affinity with it.’ As to the first race, its origin has been much 
discussed. It is impossible certainly to determine its cradle. 
Was it connected with the Turanian race, and were its affinities 
of language and of religious conception due to the same degree 
of culture, or did it come from Bactriana? In the present 
state of science the question cannot be decided.* Decidedly 
the opinion must be rejected which would confound the Ac- 
cadians completely with the Semitic race* and would fail to 
distinguish them from the Kushites. The latter, at all times 
masters of Assyria, doubtless early mingled with their prede- 
cessors in Chaldea, before they subdued them; but it would 
be wrong to efface all distinction between these races. The 
permanence of the Chaldean tongue in the dead state is fatal 
to this theory. The sacred books of the official and definite 
religion are in that tongue, accompanied by an Assyrian trans- 


lation. The duality of languages implies the duality of races. * 


Sect. 2.—PHASES OF RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION. 


Let us rapidly glance at the three periods of the develop- 
ment of the Chald#o-Assyrian religion, and place them in 
relation to history properly so called. The second of those 
periods is but the complement of the first, and need not be 
separated from it.° As far back as historical documents carry 
us, we find on Chaldean soil a population above the savage 
condition. The social state is regulated by laws which protect 
even the slave. A regular system of imposts is in use. The 


1 Tiele, Comparat. Hist. of Religions. 

2M. Lenormant (La magie chez les Chaldéens, chap. vii.) maintains the 
Turanian origin of the Accadians. 

3 Cf. Schrader, Semetismus and Babylonismus in Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol., 
1875, p. 117.—T'ranslator. 

4M. Halévy (Journ. Asiat. 1875) has maintained the identity of Ac- 
cadians and Kushites. M. Tiele’s conclusions appear more exact (Hist. 
Comparée, p. 158). 

5 The chief source is the great magical collection of the library of Nineveh, 
being a copy of old Accadian texts made in the seventh century B.c. by 
Asshurbanipal, king of Assyria, with a translation accompanying. See Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s collection of cuneiform inscriptions, 1866. 
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rent of the land is determined either according to the fixed or 
the average production.' 

The family is firmly constituted; it is a crime to disavow 
father and mother. The son guilty of it will be shaven and 
marched round the town, then driven from the house. Aban- 
donment of children is punished by enslavement. Yet rights 
are not equal between husband and wife: the latter is con- 
demned to be drowned for the same fault which is only fined 
in the former. He incurs no heavier penalty for the maltreat- 
ment of a slave. However imperfect this system, to a certain 
extent it substituted right for might. The time of the great 
monarchies is not yet; we have a species of feudality under 
multiplied chiefs, and these are in truth petty kings. 

Substantially religion has not gone beyond the stage of 
Animism, but this is pushed to its last consequences ; and there 
are attempts at cosmology and mythology which need only ex- 
pansion and systematisation that they may become a ccmplete 
religion. This first basis of religion is in reality one of despair 
and of terror. Man feels himself surrounded on all hands by 
the evil power which makes war and pursuit upon him. It is 
there, hidden in the bowels of the earth, whence it comes forth 
as from a gloomy den. By every fissure it escapes thence. 
On the current of the river, in the breath of the wind, in the 
growling of the storm, he is sensible of its presence. Like a 
subtle miasma it filters into his body, introduces its poison, or 
freezes the current of life. In accordance with the parent idea 
of Animism, this maleficent power is manifested in a multitude 
of spirits or demons, which clothe themselves in the most 
diverse forms. 

In the great magical collection of the library of Nineveh, 
published by Sir H. Rawlinson, this superstitious belief in 
demons is revealed in all its dread. In the two first books 
they are enumerated and described, whilst the third is filled 
with invocations of the gods. Numerous formule of exorcism 
are designed to conjure the power of the demons who haunt 
deserts, rugged summits, the sea, the marshes, and who take 
possession of the body of man that they may agitate it.? Then 
follows the enumeration of all the maladies and pests that are 


1 F. Lenormant, Ltudes Accadiennes, iii, liv. 3, p. 8.- 
2 Lenormant, La magie, etc., p. 34. 
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let loose by the same demonic power. Plague, madness, night- 
mare, sicknesses, and even impotency are ascribed to that 
power. The gloomy gulf whence this maleficent power is 
ever ready to spring forth lies hollow in every place beneath 
the foot of man—lies below Tigris and Euphrates, below the 
waves of the sea, and in the burning bowels of the mountain.” 
These demons traverse land after land; they render women 
barren, drive the mother from her own house, and cast her into 
the desert with her child. They arrest the flight of the bird 
in the air, and cast out of its nest through space the frightened 
swallow. Viewless hunters, they pursue and strike the ox 
and the lamb. Penetrating from house to house, no door ex- 
cludes them. They are the voice which curses and the malig- 
nancy of which pursues man in every place. Even to the vast 
heaven their troubling power extends. They listen to no 
prayers; they are the adversaries of the Lord of the earth ; 
they labour for the destruction of the gods. They are the 
enemies par excellence.* 

The shadowy world of evil spirits has its hierarchy. At 
their head are the seven evil spirits who dwell in the depths 
of ocean. Under these terrible chiefs their army spreads on 
every hand, and assumes all forms, from diseases and pests to 
phantoms and terrible visions of sleep. 

Their accursed power is depicted with singular energy in the 
following fragment of the Magical Art :— 


“ They are seven, they are seven ; 
In the depth of the sea they are seven, 
In the ether of the sky they are seven, 
In the depth of the sea they are seven. 


They are neither male nor female, 

They take no wives, nor have sons, 

They know neither order nor custom, 

They listen not to vows nor to prayers; 

They are seven, they are seven, 

They are the seven adversaries (the seven dzemons).” 


The demons are now and again localised. There is a 
dzmon of the head and of the hair, a damon for each part 
of the body. Against those maleficent spitits all possible 
means of resistance must be used. The first is the invocation 

1 Ep. p. 69. 2 Ibid, p. 72. 3 Ibid. 82. 
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of the beneficent gods, often conjoined in one prayer, as 
“ Spirits, archangels, very great gods, conjure the demons.” * 

This liberating prayer is above all an exorcism or consecrated 
formula, the more powerful as the name invoked is greater. The 
importance given to the holy word is a natural consequence of 
Animism. Man at this degree of his development sees a spirit 
in everything, and applies this naive belief to language. Beneath 
the word he recognises the presence of a mysterious force, 
which comes from the gods, and is infused into the sacred 
formule, the name of the superior divinities obtaining a quite 
peculiar power. Hence every formula penetrated with a divine 
element has a preservative action. And what is true of the, 
holy word is not less so of the evil word or imprecation. The 
latter acts upon man like a wicked demon. It slaughters 
him like a lamb, and his god goes forth from him. The evil 
cry envelops him like a veil, and loads him with its weight. 
Hence the necessity of opposing the holy to the accursed 
word. “The enchantment pronounced by the Lord of the 
earth strips off the hostile fate as one strips a vine, breaks it 
in pieces like a date, and unties it like a knot.” ? 

After the holy word an efficacious meaus of untying this 
knot of malediction is to cause the evil power to pass into a 
plastic representation. Animism involves its real “ransporta- 
tion thither, after coming forth from the man. To conjure and 
chase away the terrible demon of the pest, “which, handless, 
footless, devours the land like fire, seizes on man, lays him 
in sickness like a bundle of rags,” its symbolic effigy must 
be fashioned, and applied to the living flesh of the sick man. * 
To complete the cure, it is well to place the images of the 
beneficent gods before the house. Here we have the explana- 
tion of the great figures, half-lion half-man, placed on the 
threshold of the palaces of Nineveh, and which represent the 
terrible or beneficent divinities. The talisman, a species of 
sacred object, itself also penetrated by a divine virtue, plays 
an important part in the conjuration of demons. It is suffi- 
cient to place long strips of white or black cloth on the head, 
hand, foot, or other affected part, in order to drive away 
demon, phantom, spectre, vampire, sortilege,—for thus the 


1 Lenormant, La Mazie, etc., p. 76. 
2 /bid. p. 90. 3 Ibid. p. 101. 
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divine power is opposed, force to force, to the maleficent 
power. ' 

The talisman, the forms of which are very varied, is like an 
impassable barrier set up by the gods against the demons. 
It is like a snare in which mischief is taken. “Talismans 
thrust back the evil spirit into waste places, and shut him up 
behind lock and key ; his acts are conjured.” ” 

These complicated rites required numerous officiating minis- 
ters. According to the Magical Book, they were arranged in 
three categories—conjurors, leeches, theosophes or priests. For 
a long time sorcery played a preponderating part in the priest- 
hood of the Chaldeans. 

Hitherto we have nothing but the Animist elements of the 
ancient religion of Chaldea before us. The superior elements 
were not wanting, and were developed by a true mythological 
process. The land, though not exceptionally favoured, had its 
beauty and grandeur. The soil repaid labour in the end, and 
contributed to stimulate the activity of man by the severe 
conditions it imposed. The fecundity of earth and the sub- 
limity of the sky, whose starry splendour was rarely tarnished, 
spoke of a propitious and benevolent deity. The Chaldeans 
were bound to transport into those immense skies, and over 
this fecund and often beautiful earth, the invisible power 
which enveloped all men and was revealed in the depths of 
their being. Heaven, earth, and even the profound abyss, 
which only belonged in part to the powers of evil, were in turn 
deified by them. 

The image of the universe was in their thought a round 
inverted boat, of which the earth forms the upper convex sur- 
face. The internal concavity belongs to the terrestrial abyss, 
where dwell the spirits and the dead. Above the earth 
extends the constellated sky of the fixed stars; higher still, 
the planets with their periodic movements. Between earth 
and heaven is the zone of winds and tempests. Each zone has 
its god: Anna resides in the upper heaven, Ea on the earth, 
Moulgé in the lower abyss. Ea represents especially the moist 
element, enveloping and fecundating the earth. It was repre- 
sented as a fish, the Oannes of Berosus. In consequence of 


1 Lenormant, La Magie, etc., p. 71. 2 Ibid. p. 116, 
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the elementary anthropomorphism which belongs to all degrees 
of the religious development, every male god has his spouse, a 
sort of feminine hypostasis of his attributes. The spouse of 
Ea is Damkina; Ningé is the feminine form of Moulgé. For 
the rest, the personality of these goddesses has nothing deter- 
minate ; it is floating and undecided. They are rather cosmic 
powers divinised on their benevolent side. The god of the 
upper sky remains in impenetrable shade, nor is it possible 
to form any distinct idea of him. After these abstract deities, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars are the objects of adoration. 
The winds even, the rivers, which, like the ship’s prow, push 
hostile fate before them, are invoked. Fire occupies a place 
of honour in this unsystematic religion. It conjures mischief, 
dissipates hostile powers like a formidable army; it drives 
away pestilence. Its golden flame rises from the reeds, de- 
taches itself from the smoke of sacrifices, and is lighted on the 
hearth. * 

These gods of indistinct type strive against the evil spirit 
led by the seven spirits of the abyss. This struggle is that of 
the light and darkness which are found in all Oriental reli- 
gions, with a character more cosmic than moral. The Chal- 
dean religion betrays it less than the ulterior forms. Anthro- 
pomorphism is still too pale to enliven the combat of gods and 
demons. It is not so much active succour, positive interven- 
tion on the part of divinities which their worshippers have 
sought, as magical processes by which evil demons might be 
conjured. The great secret of deliverance and victory is to 
be able to pronounce the name of the ineffable god that no 
mortal can hear. The god of the earth can alone obtain the 
revelation and impart the benefit of it. “The highest, the 
most irresistible of all powers resides in the divine mysterious 
name, the name that Ea only knows. Before this name all in 
heaven bows, all on earth, and in the infernal regions. The 
gods themselves are fettered by this name, and obey it.” ? 

Here we discover that vague, monotheistic intuition, which 
is universal in religion, but too feeble at first to stamp its 
character upon it. 

The overwhelming sense of the impassable barrier which 


~ Magical Book, p. 4. 2 Lenormant, La Magic, etc., p. 4. 
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separates man from his most powerful god inspires in him the 
desire to find a mediator nearer to him than Ea. Already 
we have seen the sun, the moon, the fire play this beneficent 
réle, and on this ground receive man’s prayers. A god whose 
nature is difficult to apprehend, Silik Moulon Khi—* he who 
disposes good for man”—seems to have discharged this function 
of succour. He, on the one hand, reveals the will and the 
knowledge of Ea, in order to ruin evil spirits, and on the other 
hand carries to him the appeal of suffering man. He is called 
a hero among the gods, the prophet of all glory, the eldest son 
of Ea, pitiful among the gods. To him was ascribed the power 
to subdue the sea and turn back Euphrates in its course, being 
a personification of the wind. But he was much more human 
than the other Accadian gods. He resembles in outline the 
Persian Mithras, the hero-deliverer. 

After Anna and Ea we have named among the great gods 
Moulgé, the god of the abyss, in which the good spirits, directed 
by him, combat with the evil spirits. Moulgé himself is a god 
both formidable and glorious. He is the lord of the change- 
less land to which the dead descend, “that dwelling which 
one enters and goes not forth from, the place where one eats 
dust to appease one’s hunger, where one has mud for food, and 
the shades fill the vault like birds.” ? 

But, according to a hymn to Silik Moulon Khi, the medi- 
ator god, the latter has the power to restore life. Another 
prayer asks him to fortify the hands of the dweller in the 
sombre region. Finally, a goddess of the night is represented 
in a hymn as exercising a true judgment. Here is a vague in- 
dication of a belief in retribution, which will be better brought 
to light hereafter. 

Prayer occupies the first place in this worship. Sacrifice is 
also mentioned, but there is nothing moral nor elevated. The 
gods are offered their food, for they fall upon the offering “as 
flies upon meat.” The inferior gods are doubtless meant. 
Nothing is more meritorious than to shed the blood of victims 
like water.? The idea that the divinity is honoured by assimi- 
lation of life, when applied to the productive goddesses, results 
in the sacred prostitution of Babylon. But it must have had 


1 Lenormant, La Magie, etc., p. 184. 2 Magical Book, p. 36. 
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its first application long before, since in the most ancient texts 
the prolonged virginity of the female slave was looked upon as 
a curse, from which deliverance was besought.' 

Such appears to us to have been the first structure of the 
Chaldean or Accadian religion. 

We know not the epoch when it enlarged its bounds under 
the pressure and influence of the Kushite population, who 
sprung from the great Semitic race, and mixed with the first 
inhabitants of the land and quickly filled all Babylonia and, 
later, Assyria. Certainly this new affluent of emigration made 
no change in the primary beliefs of the Chaldean religion. For 
Chaldea there was a period of disintegration, during which the 
same gods took different names in each of the towns serving 
as centres to these little royalties or principalities. When the 
Chaldzo-Babylonian empire was founded, room had to be found 
in its Pantheon for these similar gods, each of which had its 
adorers. And so the mythological cycle was enlarged. 

With the influence of political unification two causes com- 
bined to define its character. First, the priesthood had assumed 
a very great importance, even as, later, the caste of Brahmans 
in India. The latter transformed the Vedas to their own profit, 
and the Chaldean magi organised the primitive cult in favour 
of their own authority. Secondly, the importance given to the 
observation of the stars, which was raised from simple astro- 
logical superstition into astronomy, especially marks this period. 
The custom of reading human destiny in the skies, and of 
seeking its secrets in the planetary movements, soon raised 
Magism far above the sorcery of the first sacerdotal system. 
Morever, the sidereal character tended to predominate in the 
conception of the gods; they were not humanised thereby. 
We must even recognise that anthropomorphism was arrested 
in its progress. 

Such, in brief, was the mythological system of the Chaldzo- 
Babylonian religion, engrafted on the old stock of primitive 
“ Naturism,” so far as one may judge from the cuneiform texts. 
In reality, the fundamental idea of this system is the divine 
unity held in a pantheistic sense. The hidden god who com- 
prehends all things in himself is manifested. in the diversity 


1 Lenormant, La Mayie, etc., p. 67. 
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of phenomena. The secondary gods on the descending scale 
from him are but personifications of his attributes. They 
are, as we have before said, above all planetary gods. The 
god par excellence is Ilon ; Babylon is his city, the city of lon. 
Below the supreme god there is a first triad, produced by 
emanation. It consists of the three following gods :— 

Anou, the primordial chaos. 

Bel, the demiurge. 

Nonah, the saviour, the intelligent guide. 

To these three male deities correspond the three female 
deities, Anat, Bélit, Tihamti. 

The second triad is thus composed :— 

Sin, the god moon. 
Samas, the sun. 
Bin, god of the atmosphere.’ 

The gods of the planets follow :— 

Adar, Saturn. 
Mardouk, Jupiter. 
Norgal, Mars. 
Istar, Venus. 
Nabon, Mercury. 

The twelve great gods preside over the twelve months of 
the year. Below them is a busy swarm of inferior gods, 
angels, genii, and all the malevolent troop of demons, per- 
petuating the ancient sorcery and its formule. 

In reality, we find in this new mythological cycle the same 
religious conception as that of the first Chaldwans, with the 
addition of the sidereal element. We have the same supreme 
god buried in mystery, called Ilon in place of Anna. The 
first triad gives us back the three gods corresponding to the 
three regions of the universe. Mardouk replaces Silik Moulon 
Khi, the mediator god. Only the feminine element occupies 
a larger place in the new Pantheon. Anat, Bélit, and, above 
all, Istar represent that element in its fecundity and its 
voluptuous action. Here lies the explanation of the rite of 
obligatory prostitution upon every woman in the temple of 
Babylon. The legend of Istar is like an outline of the myth 
of Adonis. She also—or rather she first—has lost her spouse, 


1.The name of this god is contested; some have maintained that his 
name was Kammah, the thunderer. 
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and goes to seek him in the land of the dead. It is the image 
of Nature, smitten with sterility in winter, demanding again 
her brilliant progeniture.’ E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 





Art. VL.—The Twenty-fourth Psalm. 


HERE is still evidently considerable hesitation as to the 
right interpretation of the second hemistich of verse 6 
in Psalm xxiv. The Old Testament Revisers supply the 
words inserted in brackets, “That seek thy face, [O God of] 
Jacob,” * for which the sole authority in the Hebrew text, as 
stated by Kennicott, is that of two Mss.; and they relegate to 
the margin what seems the only admissible interpretation of 
the words as they stand, “even Jacob”—or better, perhaps, 
completing the one hemistich from the other according to the 
principles of parallelism— 


“This is the generation of them that seek after Him, 
They that seek Thy face—these are Jacob.” 





1 A very doubtful interpretation, however welcome, because of the ease 
of its application to such legends. But the intense pathos of them can 
never have been derived from the mere contemplation of the external course 
of nature.—T'ranslator. 

The recent excavations of M. de Sarzec at Tello have resulted in giving 
us a glimpse of the degree of development at which the little principalities 
of the land of the Soumirs had arrived before the foundation of the great 
monarchies. M. Ledrani, Professor of Assyrian Epigraphy at the Ecole du 
Louvre, describes in an interesting résumé the social and moral state of that 
miniature kingdom. According to a cylinder discovered by an English 
agent in Mesopotamia, dating from the sixth century a.p., the reigns of 
Sargon the elder and of Naramsin should be referred to the year 3750 before 
our era, Now, comparing the archaic writing of a vase of Naramsin with 
that of avase of the collection Sarzec in the Louvre, especially for the 
designation of the word king, the vase which comes from Tello is of an 
epoch anterior to that of Naramsin. Thus the little kingdom of Tello would 
date from more than 4000 years B.c. To judge by the inscription of the 
Sarzec collection, it must have attained a somewhat advanced degree of 
civilisation. Architecture must have been remarkably developed for the 
construction of temples, especially under King Gondea. As for religion, it 
corresponds entirely to what it was in all this region before the foundation 
of the great monarchies.— Revue Politique et Littéraire, Jan. 12, 1883. 

2 The rendering of the Authorised Version, it must be granted, was mean- 
ingless. 
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The objection manifestly which has prejudiced so many com- 
mentators against the acceptance of the simple interpretation 
of the words is the presumption that, if the intention of the 
Psalmist had been to designate the spiritual character of the 
true servants of Jehovah, the word which he would have 
chosen for the purpose would have been “Israel,” the new 
name which the patriarch obtained when “he strove with God 
and prevailed,” and not “Jacob” (the supplanter), suggesting 
the crafty, self-seeking character of the deceiver and sup- 
planter of his brother. The appropriate term of the two to 
denote the spiritual character of God’s people is that selected 
by St. Paul, “They are not all Jsrae/, which are of Israel” 
(Rom. ix. 6). Unless, therefore, it can be shown that in the 
passage before us there was a peculiar propriety in using 
the appellation “Jacob,” and which rendered unsuitable the 
employment of “ Israel,” the doubt will still remain which 
has influenced so many eminent critics (Ewald, Hupfeld, 
Olshausen, Bottcher, Perowne) to question the correctness of 
the textual reading. 

The solution of the difficulty will, we believe, be found by 
adverting to two expressions in the Psalm which point to the 
occasion in Jacob’s life to which the Psalmist means particu- 
larly to direct attention. These are: “They that seek thy 
face” (verse 6); and “he shall receive a blessing from the 
Lord” (verse 5). The reference is to that critical point in 
Jacob’s history when, in his dread of his brother Esau’s resent- 
ment, he sought the face or favour of his God and found it; 
and in answer to his persevering wrestling with his mysterious 
adversary and importunate prayer—“I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me”—‘“he received the blessing from the 
Lord.” In remembrance of the memorable scene Jacob “ called 
the name of the place Peniel,” ze. “ the face of God,” for, said 
he, “I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved ” 
(Gen. xxxii. 24-30). 

Jacob’s first thought on that eventful night, in his terror at 
the approaching meeting with his brother, was to seek the 
face of man, the favour of his brother Esau: “I will appease 
him [Heb. his face] with the present that goeth before me, and 
afterward I will see his face; peradventure he will accept me 
[Heb. lift up my face]” (verse 20). Better thoughts, however, 
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soon prevailed. Instead of resting his hopes of safety in seek- 
ing to propitiate the face of man, he sought a higher face or 
presence, and all that night “there wrestled a man with him 
until the breaking of the day,” whom Jacob would not let go 
until he should bless him. His name accordingly was changed 
from Jacob (the “supplanter” of his fellow-man) to Israel 
(striver with God), “for thou hast striven with God and with 
men, and hast prevailed.” After receiving his new name, we 
read that Jacob asked his mysterious opponent, “ Tell me, | 
pray thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou 
dost ask after my name? And he blessed him there. And 
Jacob called the name of the place Peniel [the face of God] : 
for,” said he, “I have seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved.” 

So full was Jacob’s mind of the happy result of his wrestling 
with his visitant of the night, and being permitted to see his 
face turned propitiously towards him, that next day, after his 
amicable meeting with his brother, he pressed him to accept of 
his present, which Esau had at first refused, because, as Jacob 
told him, he recognised in his friendly reception of him the 
full accomplishment of the promise and blessing pronounced 
upon him on the preceding night, and his restoration to God’s 
favour, and saw not so much his brother’s face rendered pro- 
pitious to him, as the face of his God. “ Receive my present, 
forasmuch as I have seen thy face, as though I had seen the 
face of God, and thou wast pleased with me” (xxxiii. 10). 

The remarkable reiteration of the word “ face” in the record 
of this most momentous crisis in the life of the Israelites’ fore- 
father Jacob, when he received the blessing with his new name 
from God’s representative angel, and in commemoration called 
the name of the place “the face of God” (Peniel), could not 
but be recalled to the mind of every Hebrew by the allusion in 
the Psalm to “seeking God’s face,” when coupled with the 
name of “Jacob,” and “receiving a blessing ;” and the lesson 
designed by the Psalmist would at once be apprehended, that 
if they in their difficulties sought the face of the Lord, they 
would in like manner receive a blessing from the Lord, and 
would vindicate their title to the honoured name of Jacob. 
The encouragement to follow the example of their forefather 
lay especially in this, that it was as Jacob, and before he had 
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received the name of Israel, that their progenitor was blessed. 
Whoever therefore sought the face of the Lord, even though he 
had not yet found Him, was assured that, like Jacob, he would 
receive the Lord’s blessing, however great might have been his 
previous shortcomings, if he wrestled for it with his whole 
might, and with like resolve not to let Him go until He blessed 
him. Jacob therefore, not Israel, is the proper word in this 
connection. In memory of the remarkable adventure of that 
night Jacob called the name of the place Peniel, the face of 
God. He had sought God’s face and found it; and now the 
Psalmist encourages all, however unworthy heretofore, to seek, 
like Jacob, God’s face, that they may, like him, “ receive a bless- 
ing from the Lord,” and gain a right to the new and higher 
name of Israel, that they might have, as princes, power with 
God and man and prevail. 

A few remarks in conclusion may not be out of place as to 
the division of the Psalm, which I regard as furnishing one of 
the most distinct examples of Psalms sung by responsive choirs, 
though the existence of such is denied by several commentators. 
The Psalm, I consider, was divided into seven parts, sung by 
seven choirs or voices, the fourth or central one being the verse 
on which we have been commenting, as denoting the character 
of those who would be acceptable worshippers, and privileged 
to approach the presence of the great and holy God, who was 
now about to take up His abode in Zion. The division of the 
Psalm, according to this view, will be as follows :— 


PSALM XXIV. 
A Psalm of David. 


Cuorr I. 
1 The earth is the Lorp’s, and the fulness thereof ; 
The world, and they that dwell therein : 
2 For He hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 


Cuorr II. 
3 Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lorp ? 
And who shall stand in His holy place ? 


Cuore III. 
4 He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 


Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully. 
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5 He shall receive a blessing from the Lorn, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 


Cuorr IV. 
High Priests, Zadok and Abiathar, with perhaps David himself. 
6 THIS IS THE GENERATION OF THEM THAT SEEK AFTER HIM ; 
THEY THAT SEEK THY FACE—THESE ARE JACOB. 


Cuorr V. 
Priests and Levites without, bearing the Ark. 
7 Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
Cuorr VI. 
Priests, within. 
8 Who is the King of glory ? 


Cuore VII. 
The whole Assembly. 


The Lorp strong and mighty, 
The Lorp mighty in battle. 


Repetition by the last three Choirs. 


Cuorr V. 
9 Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
Cuorr VI. 
10 Who is this King of glory ? 


Cuorr VII. 


The Lorp of hosts, 
He is the King of glory. 


The occasion on which the Psalm was composed was, as 
most commentators are agreed, the bringing up of the ark of 
God by David to Mount Zion. When all the tribes had com- 
bined in tendering their allegiance to David, and “ anointed 
him king over all Israel,” “he and his men went to Jeru- 
salem, and took the stronghold of Zion” (2 Sam. v. 6, 7), 
which up to that period had been in possession of the Jebus- 
ites, the former inhabitants of the land. David's first care 
was to render the city impregnable by strong walls and forti- 
fications against any future attempts of the enemy to retake it, 
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so that it might form a secure and permanent residence for his 
royal descendants. Like Jacob, however (as we have seen by 
tracing the thought of verse 6 to the original passage to which 
it alludes), David was not content with looking for protection 
to what man could do, but sought to have access to the “ face 
of God,” to which he could resort in every hour of trouble, 
that he might “receive a blessing from the Lord, and right- 
eousness from the God of his salvation.” He was still sur- 
rounded by numerous and powerful enemies, whose opposition 
and power must be brought into submission to Israel and 
their king, if they were to accomplish the high mission to 
which, on their first calling as a people, they were appointed 
—to bea “kingdom of priests unto the Lord ”—to bring all 
into subjection and obedience to His rule and service, and to 
fulfil their destiny as the seed of Abraham, in whom “all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed.” 

These, we believe, were the reflections which dictated the 
words of the Psalm before us, in which David begins and ends 
with directing the thoughts of his people to the universality 
of the power and dominion of Jehovah as the Creator and 
Upholder of “ the world and those that dwell therein ” (ver. 1), 
and as “the Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in 
battle,” “the Lord of [the heavenly] hosts, the King of glory ” 
(verses 8 and 10); and who is therefore able to endow His 
people with all might to fulfil the high destiny which He 
has designed for them. But in subserviency to the almighty 
aid they were to look to from Him who was now about to 
take up His abode in their midst, David reminds them in the 
intermediate stanzas of the dispositions required on their part, 
that they must strive to correspond to the holy title which 
their great leader Moses had given them—of “ Jeshurun,” the 
righteous people—or, if they had not yet proved their right to 
this honourable name, at least, like their forefather Jacob, to 
be “seeking the face of God,” that they might “receive a 
blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the God of their 
salvation.” 

Accordingly the first choir begins (verses 1, 2) with ascribing 
the possession and stability of the earth and all that is therein 
to the Lord. This immediately raises the all-important ques- 
tion‘proposed by the second choir, “ Who shall be permitted, as 
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acceptable worshippers, to appear before this great and mighty 
God ?” (ver. 3), to which the third choir (in verses 4, 5) replies 
that those only who in deed, heart, and word sincerely and 
earnestly strive to bring themselves into living communion 
with God can look for His blessing. 

These, or at least such as ave seeking after God—seeking the 
FACE of God, the fourth and central voice, proceeding, we may 
suppose, from the high priests Zadok and Abiathar (and 
perhaps David), pronounces authoritatively, are those alone 
who possess the character indispensable by every true wor- 
shipper. 

By this time the procession has reached the gates of the 
city of Zion, within which David had prepared and conse- 
crated a tabernacle for its reception. A fifth choir of priests 
and Levites, probably bearing the ark, now addresses a sum- 
mons to the gates to lift up their heads for the admission of 
the King of glory (ver. 7). The challenge immediately follows 
from the guardians of the sanctuary within, “ Who is the King 
of glory ?” to which the response is returned in one universal 
acclaim by the whole attendant multitude—“ The Lord strong 
and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.” 

And now the programme, so far as the more public cere- 
monial and the chanting of the hymn by seven separate 
choirs were concerned, was completed. Yet once more, before 
the more select company were admitted within the gates of 
Zion, in order to form an impressive close to the public cere- 
monial of the day, the summons, the challenge, and the 
response are repeated by the three last choirs in verses 9, 10, 
with scarce any change but a slight variation in the response 
to the challenge. 

The symmetry of the whole arrangement,and particularly the 
striking parallelism which it brings out between the first three 
and the last three choirs, in each of which a question holds the 
central place, and is followed by the reply in the third member, 
speak strongly for the unity of the Psalm. . Ewald, however, 
followed by Mr. Cheyne, maintains that it is made up of two 
Psalms, or fragments of Psalms, originally unconnected. 
Ewald’s argument for the disjunction is that in verses 1-6 Zion 
is already the established “holy place” of the Lord, whereas 
in verses 7-10 it is to become such, only when it receives into 
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it the ark of the Lord. The conclusion seems based on a very 
insufficient foundation. Even’ supposing the Psalm to have 
been composed in view of David’s first attempt to bring the 
ark of God to Zion, when we consider how careful David was 
to ascertain the mind of the Lord before taking any important 
step in life (cf. 1 Sam. xxiii. 9-12; xxx. 8; 2 Sam. ii. 1; v. 
19, 23), and that he must have satisfied himself that his pur- 
pose was in accordance with God’s will,’ he would seem to 
have been fully warranted in applying the epithets (though by 
anticipation) “the hill of the Lord” and “ His holy place” to 
Mount Zion and the tabernacle, which were about to be hal- 
lowed by the abiding presence of the Lord. 

Sut much more when David saw, from the blessings 
showered upon “ the house of Obed-edom and all that he had,” 
in consequence of the residence of the ark in his house, that 
his sin and error lay, not in the desire to have the presence of 
the ark, but in the neglect, on the part of himself and the 
Levites, of the injunctions of God’s law, and of the holy rever- 
ence required of all who approached the symbol of the Lord’s 
presence, the propriety became apparent—nay, the imperative 
duty—to stamp a sacred character by these epithets on the place 
which was so soon to be honoured by the Lord making it “ His 
habitation and resting-place for ever” (Ps. cxxxii. 13, 14), and 
to impress on all the holy awe and sanctity with which it was 
to be regarded and approached. 

But further, we claim David’s own authority for our con- 
tention. We hold with Delitzsch and others that Psalm ci. 
was written by David in the interval between his first unsuc- 
cessful attempt to bring the ark of God home to Mount Zion 
and its final accomplishment. On the disastrous failure of his 
first attempt,awed by the sudden death of Uzziah, he exclaimed: 
“How shall the ark of the Lord come unto me [the unholy 
one]?” The same ardent desire finds its echo in Ps. ci. 2, 
“Oh when wilt Thou come unto me?”—and while he forms 
the determined resolve to “walk with a perfect heart within 
his house,” and to favour only “the faithful,” and discoun- 

1 This, indeed, David’s words in summoning together “all the congrega- 
tion of Israel, with the captains of thousands and hundreds, and the priests 
and Levites,” would seem to imply: “If it seem good unto you, and if it be 


of the Lord our God, let us bring again the ark of our God unto us” (1 
Chron. xiii. 2, 3). 
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tenance “all the wicked of the land,” he holds so fast the 
assurance that the Lord will not refuse him the blessing of 
His presence for which he longs, but will grant it in His own 
due time, that he does not scruple to call his city Zion, “the 
city of the Lord,” as if already He had taken up His abode in 
it: “ Morning by morning will I destroy all the wicked of the 
land ; to cut off all the workers of iniquity from the city of the 
Lord” (Ps. ci. 8). 

It was gratifying to find, after I had completed the above 
arrangement, the strong confirmation of the correctness of my 
idea of the sevenfold division of the Psalm, by finding in 
Josephus, Antig. vii. 4. 2, “ David transferred the ark to him- 
self, the priests carrying it, while seven choirs of singers, who 
were set in order by the king, took the lead”? in the cere- 
monial of the day. JOHN FORBES, D.D. 





Art. VIIL—The Plenary Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 


1 hee subject of Inspiration is a large and difficult one. Even 

when we are careful to view it strictly by itself, and apart 
from such closely-connected themes as the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Sacred Books, a whole ocean of speculation 
opens up before us. But the importance of the question will 
be admitted by every reader. Although we concede that a 
firm conviction of the reality of Divine Revelation is of much 
greater consequence than a theory of the nature and degree of 
Inspiration, yet it cannot but be most important to determine 
whether those Scriptures which are the record of Revelation 
are on the one hand merely historically veracious, or on the 
other divinely authoritative and infallibly true. This is much 
more than a curious question of speculative theology ; itis one 
which has important bearings upon the spiritual education and 
practical life of Christian men. An inspired Bible, and a Bible 
uninspired or only partially inspired, cannot warrant or sustain 
the same faith. The student of an admittedly fallible record 
will be apt to bring to his Scripture-reading the spirit of doubt 
rather than that of faith. 
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We of course assume at the outset that the Bible does 
contain a Revelation from God. We dismiss the objection of 
the impossibility of miracles. The very first utterance of Holy 
Writ takes the supernatural for granted :—“ In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” We recognise in the 
Bible a supernatural revelation, and postulate only that this 
revelation is contained in a human record that is historically 
trustworthy. We distinguish carefully between Revelation and 
Inspiration : Revelation denotes the supernatural communica- 
tion of knowledge by God to man, and Inspiration that opera- 
tion of His Spirit upon man which secures the transference of 
the message to the spoken or written Word. We do not 
require to believe that all the facts and thoughts recorded in 
the various Scriptures were communicated by revelation to 
the writers at the time when they wrote. The materials for 
large portions of the Bible existed before the sacred writers 
brought themselves into contact with them ; and the revela- 
tion in regard to such lay in the use that was to be made of 
them, and the new setting that the Holy Spirit gave them as 
part of the Divine Word. 

In this paper we put aside also the question of Canonicity. 
No doubt it is very important, in considering the subject of 
Divine Revelation, to have an assured conviction as to what 
Scriptures are entitled to a place in the Heaven-given “rule of 
faith and practice,” and what others are to be excluded. But, 
for the discussion before us, it is by no means necessary to 
maintain that the question of the Canon has been finally settled. 
Enough that we accept, as broadly and sufficiently correct, the 
boundaries which the Christian Church has set between the 
Books of the Old and New Testaments and all the so-called 
Apocryphal Scriptures. 

The sixty-six tracts of which the Bible is composed form, 
as collected, one Book. Luthardt has well said that “ when we 
approach the Scriptures, and give ourselves to their contempla- 
tion, the first thing which produces an overpowering effect is 
their magnificent unity, their wonderful harmony. We admire 
a Gothic cathedral, the splendour of the original conception, 
the richness, the consistency, the adaptation, and harmonious- 
ness of its several parts. Holy Scripture is such a cathedral, 
and more than this.” The one Book is an organism—or rather, 
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an organic product, each portion of which sustains a vital rela- 
tion to the other portions. There seems, indeed, a sudden 
cleavage at the close of the Old Testament ; but, while that is 
so, the narrative of the Four Gospels really fits into, the Book of 
Malachi, and resumes the story where it had been left off. The 
Old and New Testaments have a structural resemblance to 
each other: the arrangement in both is, first, histories; then, 
didactic matter ; and, last of all, prophecies and visions. The 
sible, taken as a whole, is the historic record of the evolution 
of the Divine plan of redemption. It has a genetic or progres- 
sive character. We can trace the principle of progress every- 
where throughout the Book—at once in the gradual unfolding 
of the economy of redemption itself, in the growth of the 
religious knowledge of the people, and in the deepening of the 
spiritual experience of God’s children. What other literature 
presents the phenomenon of such a procession of religious 
teachers, falling each into his own appointed place as the ex- 
ponent of the Divine Mind in connection with a progressive 
development of sacred history and doctrine, and doing his own 
particular portion of work in preparation for “ one far-off divine 
event ’—the coming of the Messiah and the universal triumph 
of His Kingdom? In our time, when the theory of Evolution 
is being so widely accepted as accounting for the origin of 
species, the religious teacher may well invite attention to the 
marvellous illustration of the principle which is presented in 
the Bible, although a book written by many different authors, 
and at varying intervals covering a period of more than fifteen 
hundred years. The organic unity of Scripture is a literary 
miracle, And this unity would be altogether inexplicable 
were we shut out from the conclusion that the Books of Scrip- 
ture grew up, one by one, under the immediate direction and 
superintendence of the Spirit of God. 

To ascertain the nature of Inspiration we must go to the Bible 
itself. We must listen with reverence to what the sacred 
writers directly say on the subject ; and we must take note of 
the phenomena of their record. The simple question is, not— 
What might we expect, a priori? but—What do the Scrip- 
tures teach and show regarding this matter? This is the 
course that we follow in connection with other doctrines— 
such, for example, as the doctrine of the Atonement, or that of 
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Justification, or that of Regeneration. And no other method 
is admissible here. The Scriptures themselves are the one 
true source of all our theological knowledge. We assume that 
the Bible is a historical record, and that it contains a Divine 
revelation; and we inquire-—What do its own pages teach 
regarding the nature and effects of the influence under which 
it was written ? 

In endeavouring to answer this question, we begin with the 
remark that the Scriptures claim and reflect at once a Divine 
authorship and a human authorship. The sacred writers con- 
stantly assert or assume the fact that God has given them the 
power fully to apprehend His revelation of Himself in nature, 
in conscience, in providence, and in redemption, and to write 
with all authority in presence of that revelation. The Bible 
declares that it is the Word of God; and it declares also that 
it isthe word of the writers of the different books respectively. 
There is a human element in the sacred oracles no less than a 
Divine element ; and both elements are everywhere prominent 
from Genesis to; Revelation. On the one hand, the writers of 
Holy Scripture assert that they are the messengers and organs 
of God; that wnat they teach He teaches through them; and 
that they speak .as they have been moved by the Holy Ghost. 
But, on the other hand, each writes with as real a human 
individuality as any profane author has ever done. “ Which 
things,” says Paul, “ we speak.” “ We having the same spirit of 
faith, according as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I 
spoken, we also believe, and therefore speak.” Luke remarks, 
in the preface to his Gospel, that he proposed to himself to 
write the life of Christ with patient diligence and strict 
accuracy. Each author, in both Testaments, uses his own 
literary style and method. The peasant-prophet Amos writes 
with a rustic simplicity very unlike the refined and majestic 
language of Isaiah. And, as has been said, “ when the Apostle 
Paul writes one of his epistles, all his mental powers are as 
much ata stretch as when he delivers one of his great speeches, 
such as that before the Areopagus at Athens.” The entire 
Bible, too, is instinct with the literary and racial peculiarities of 
the nation to which the writers belonged ; and it reflects the 
life, genius, and circumstances of the Hebrew people, as these 
manifested themselves at the various periods when the different 
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Books were written. The theology of our day, which has 
made amore careful study of the human nature of the Divine 
Redeemer than perhaps has ever before been done, has also 
given its attention very closely to the human element in the 
Bible ; and the recognition of this element in all its fulness— 
even although we should use the word “ plenary” in speaking 
of it—need not detract from what orthodox theologians recog- 
nise as the miracle of plenary inspiration. Rather, the recog- 
nition that the Bible is the word of men should tend to 
enhance our admiration and wonder when we hear the one 
voice of God speaking with the same majesty through so many 
and such various human voices. In Scripture the Divine and 
the human meet, and become one. And any theory which the 
theologian may frame of the nature and method of inspiration, 
ought to take the fullest account at once of the entire human- 
ness of the sacred penmen, and of the personal characteristics 
of thought and expression which distinguished them as authors. 

The Bible writers plainly assert the fact of Inspiration ; but 
they are silent as to the mode of it. Scripture enunciates no 
theory upon the subject. But it affirms with no uncertain 
voice that we are to hear the mouth of God Himself speaking 
to us in the written Word; it insists that the utterances of the 
men who wrote it are to be received not as the words of men, 
but as the words of the Eternal. This is the impression which 
the uniform language of the sacred writers makes upon the 
mind of every unprejudiced reader. And the Church of 
Christ rested for sixteen centuries in the acceptance of this 
simplest form of the doctrine of Inspiration. Individuals 
theorised from time to time—such as Philo, aud Origen, and 
some of the Schoolmen; but the Fathers of the Church, and 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century, maintained regarding 
the whole Bible what the ancient Jewish theologians had done 
about the Old Testament Scriptures—that they are the Word 
of God, and worthy of all reverence. Luther, and Calvin, and 
Zwingli, however, rendered this great service to the doctrine, 
that they brought more clearly into the light the fact that In- 
spiration has filled the Scriptures not only with saving know- 
ledge, but with saving power also. They taught as correlative 
to the doctrine of Inspiration that of “the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit.” While Romanism declares that the Church is 
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the supreme judge of truth, and while Rationalism says that 
reason is such, Protestantism asserts that this function is 
discharged by the “Word and Spirit.” The Reformers taught 
that “the Bible is the religion of Protestants ;”—the Bible, 
however, not as a dead letter, but accompanied with “the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit,” as the Divine Teacher of the 
Church. This latter doctrine, of course, becomes evidential of 
the truth of Inspiration only to Christian minds. The Spirit’s 
testimony is confirmatory of previous evidence addressed to 
the intellect; it is itself an evidence which speaks to the 
affections of the renewed heart. 

None of the great Churches have adopted authoritatively 
any theory of Inspiration. The Thirty-nine Articles do 
nothing more than assume the fact that the Bible is “ God’s 
Word written.” The Westminster Divines, with their usual 
admirable caution, give their imprimatur to no particular 
theory, although they are at the same time most careful to 
embody in their writings the Reformation doctrine on the 
subject. They assert clearly and strongly that the ultimate 
authority of Holy Scripture rests “wholly upon God, the 
Author thereof.” And they assign only a subordinate place 
to external evidences in support of this authority. The 
Confession of Faith gives a decidedly higher place to the 
internal evidence ; and the highest place of all to the testi- 
mony of the Spirit within the believing heart. Every reader 
is familiar with the beautiful sentence in the Confession 
(chap. i. 5), in which the field of evidence for the authority 
and inspiration of Scripture is so eloquently surveyed,—first 
the external, then the internal, and lastly the experimental : 
“We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the 
Church to an high and reverend esteem of the Holy Scrip- 
ture; and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the 
doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), 
the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salva- 
tion, the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire 
perfection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God; yet, notwithstanding, 
our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and 
Divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of the 
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Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our 
hearts.” 

It has been within comparatively modern times that formal 
theories have been framed, with the view of endeavouring to 
apprehend in some degree the Divine method or process in 
Inspiration. Theories of Inspiration became necessary only 
when the Church began to be tempted to depart from its early 
and simple faith in the voice of Scripture as being the voice 
of God. The primitive Church and the Church of the 
Reformation were not much troubled with doubts about the 
infallibility of the Bible. In more recent times, however, 
there have been long campaigns of controversy between 
naturalistic views, and partial views, and plenary views. 
There have been elaborated no fewer than five diverse and 
conflicting theories, which may be summarised as follows, 
some of them admitting, of course, of many modifications :— 

1. There is the mechanical or dictation theory. Jt main- 
tained that the writers of Holy Scripture were the “ pens,” 
the “ hands,” the “amanuenses” of the Holy Spirit ; that every 
sentence and syllable and Hebrew vowel-point were super- 
naturally imparted ; and that the human will and intelligence 
of the writer did not need to concur in the message which he 
recorded. This—the doctrine of Montanism in the early 
Church—is the Protestant Scholastic view of Inspiration, 
as advocated by Gerhard, and announced in the Helvetic 
Confession. 

2. At the opposite pole is the naturalistic theory, which 
denies the supernatural in Inspiration altogether. The holders 
of this view believe that the office of the Holy Spirit in 
Inspiration is not generically distinct from His ordinary 
operations upon the minds and hearts of Christian men. 
There is thus no specific difference between Inspiration on the 
one hand, and genius and grace on the other. The writers of 
the Bible are nothing more than just highly-gifted thinkers 
and littérateurs. Inspiration is not to be connected with the 
presentation of truth supernaturally from without ; it is merely 
the quickening of spiritual thought by gracious influence from 
within. And thus the words of the sacred writers have only 
authority over us in so far as they can justify themselves to 
our consciousness as being reasonable and good. This theory 
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has been advocated, in various forms, by such writers as 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Tholuck, Dr. Arnold, Maurice, 
Kuenen, etc. 

3. There is the theory which recognises various degrees of 
Inspiration, such as the Inspiration of “ elevation,” of “ super- 
intendence,” of “ direction,” and of “suggestion.” This view 
has been called by Archdeacon Farrar “the theory of illumina- 
tion.” It assumes that to each writer was afforded such a 
measure of Divine aid, and such only, as the exigencies of his 
task required. The writers of Kings and Chronicles needed 
less assistance, and therefore received less, than Isaiah, or John, 
or Paul. This view has been maintained by Lowth, Doddridge, 
Henderson, Dick, Bishop Daniel Wilson, and others. 

4. There is the theory of partial—or, as it is sometimes called, 
essential—Inspiration. This is a revival of the Thomist 
doctrine that only some portions of the Bible are inspired. 
Some, for example, accept as infallible only the personal teach- 
ings of Christ; while others accept as such the entire body of 
doctrinal teaching contained in the sacred books. The modern 
advocates of this theory desire to change the expression, “ The 
Bible is the Word of God” into another formula, which they 
regard as more scientifically accurate—“ The Bible contains 
the Word of God.” This was the doctrine of Le Clerc, and 
Grotius, and Coleridge; and it is a favourite Broad Church 
opinion of our own time. 

5. There is what has been termed the dynamical theory. It 
holds that Scripture, while in no respect mechanically dictated, 
was committed to writing under the special supernatural guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, acting through the writers, and 
employing their human faculties in accordance with natural 
law; but at the same time animating and moulding these 
faculties in such a way as to accomplish perfectly the Divine 
purpose. The fact that the Spirit operated upon the mental 
activities of the sacred writers did not spare their energies, but 
necessitated the more vigorous expenditure of them. This 
view has been ably advocated by, amongst others, Gaussen, 
Archdeacon Lee, and Professor Bannerman. 

These are the five leading and broadly-marked theories 
regarding the nature and extent of Inspiration. Each of them 
can claim the support of eminent theologians. But which of 
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them is the student of the doctrine to accept? He is to adopt 
that theory, surely, which after careful examination he finds to 
be most consistent with both the statements and the phenomena 
of Scripture itself regarding the outcome of the inscrutable 
agency of the Holy Spirit as exhibited in the Divine record. 

The mechanical or dictation theory has now few supporters, 
and none of any eminence, It has fallen almost into oblivion 
in our day, for this reason, if for no other, that it altogether 
ignores the human element in the Bible—a feature which is as 
strongly marked as the Divine. The sacred writers were not 
like the Pythia of Delphi, who professed to be forced, when in 
a state of ecstatic frenzy, to utter what Apollo willed; nor 
were they like Mohammed, who in the Koran is always purely 
passive and recipient, its words being in no sense his, but the 
words of Allah. Biblical Inspiration does not suppress, much 
less annihilate, the human personality of the writers. 

The naturalistic theory, we humbly judge, ought to be 
rejected, because it ignores the cardinal distinction made in 
Scripture between those whom God chose as His spokesmen 
and other men; and because it is inconsistent with the whole 
nature of the Word of God as professedly a revelation of truths 
undiscoverable by human reason. We do not deny the opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit upon the minds of the thinkers of 
heathendom, when we claim to believe that God spoke to 
Moses as He did not speak to Zoroaster. It is strange, too, to 
find some men, who have adopted naturalistic views of the 
Bible, not slow to ascribe the merit of literary perfection to 
other books which they admire, while they insist upon asso- 
ciating an element of marked literary imperfection with the 
Book of books, on the ground merely that it was written by 
men. 

The theory of different degrees of Divine guidance, and the 
theory that only portions of the Bible are inspired, are, we 
judge, to be set aside, as directly at variance with Scripture 
teaching, which leaves no standing-ground for theories of par- 
tial Inspiration. And these views are further invalidated by 
the fact that neither of them provides any test by which we 
may determine how much of Scripture is due to the inspiring 
Spirit, and how much to the imperfect and fallible men whom 
He employed to write it. Different persons will be apt to 
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disagree as to what elements are really Divine in a book which 
only “contains” the Word of God; and in that case what is 
the value of the Book as an authoritative rule of faith and 
practice ? 

There remains, accordingly, the inward dynamical theory. 
And, if we must adopt some theory of Inspiration, this is the 
one which commends itself to our mind as the most Scriptural. 
The dynamical view takes full account of the demands of 
human personality ; it recognises not a blind impelling force, 
but a heavenly plenary influence exerted supernaturally upon 
the writers; and it sees the individuality of each writer 
developed and sublimated as the result of the theopneustia 
which he has received. This view coincides, moreover, with 
the ancient faith of the Holy Catholic Church upon the sub- 
ject. No theory, of course, can explain or account for the 
secret action of which we have the result in the inspired writ- 
ings. No man knows “what is the way of the Spirit:” His 
operations are inscrutable. But, while this is true, the dyna- 
mical theory—understanding by the dynamis such a Divine 
energy as absolutely excluded uncertainty and intermixture of 
error—seems adequately to meet all the statements of Scripture 
regarding the matter. We are prepared, therefore, to accept 
Professor Bannerman’s definition, in his exhaustive and (as we 
judge) unanswerable treatise on Inspiration :—“ As an act, 
Inspiration is the supernatural operation of the Spirit of God 
upon a man, by which he is enabled to speak or write with 
infallible accuracy the objective truth revealed to him by God 
for that purpose. Or, as the result of that act, Inspiration is 
a statement, in speech or writing; made with infallible accuracy, 
through the supernatural operation of the Spirit, of objective 
truth revealed to man by God to be so stated.” This defini- 
tion, it will be noticed, claims for the sacred writings plenary 
—that is, full and sufficient—Inspiration, in contradistinction 
to every kind of partial Inspiration. 

But, is not this just what the Scriptures themselves claim ? 
The New Testament everywhere asserts or assumes the plenary 
Inspiration of the Old. The Lord Jesus Christ, in His teach- 
ing, paid absolute deference to “the Law and the Prophets.” 
His sacred criticism declared that “the Scripture cannot be 
broken,” and that “ one jot or one tittle” of the law could not 
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fail. What a great fixed gulf there is between Christ's criti- 
cism of the Old Testament and that of the modern naturalistic 
school! Both He and His Apostles constantly quote its words 
as having been said by the Holy Ghost. And in this they 
simply homologate the numerous special affirmations of their 
own plenary inspiration which are made by the Old Testament 
writers. Moreover, the Evangelists and Apostles apply general 
names or titles to the Hebrew canonical books—such as “ the 
Scriptures,” “the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms,” “the 
oracles of God ;” and these titles must in all reason apply with 
equal force to all the writings that are recognised under those 
names. These facts seem to us to necessitate acceptance of the 
doctrine of Inspiration in its strictest and highest form. 

When we come to the New Testament, we find it recorded 
in the Gospels that the Lord Jesus appeared in the world in 
order to found and extend a kingdom of souls by means of 
“the truth” which He taught—“ the things concerning Him- 
self.” He gave a special commission to His Apostles to be 
His witnesses. He granted them full authority in all matters 
of faith and practice. He assured them of the indwelling 
within their hearts of the Holy Spirit. After the Ascension 
and the Pentecostal effusion, accordingly, the Apostles spoke 
and wrote as the divinely-guided plenipotentiaries of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. They claimed for their teachings and writings 
the same Divine authority which the Hebrew prophets claimed, 
and which they themselves always accorded in the fullest sense 
to these prophets. Paul, Peter, and John say, “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” as distinctly as Isaiah does. Paul, in his Epistles, 
emphatically claims to speak with the direct and infallible 
authority which he has received from the risen Redeemer. 
And the other Apostles assert in like manner, in their writings, 
what their Master had told them to do before His passion, 
and before they were mitred at Pentecost with the tongues of 
flame, that those who heard them, heard God; and that those 
who refused to hear them, refused to hear God. 

The cumulative effect of all this direct evidence appears to 
us to be irresistible. And, of course, in pondering the state- 
ments of Scripture itself on the subject of its own Inspiration 
we are to remember that the full weight of these can be appre- 
ciated only when we contemplate them as combined into one 
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argument. But that argument is strong enough, we judge, 
even apart from the other proofs that may be advanced, to 
justify the firm conviction which has been expressed by the 
Hebrew Church, and subsequently by the Christian Church, 
that the various Books of Scripture have been composed under 
the immediate direction and impulse of the Holy Spirit. The 
Inspiration of the sacred writers was plenary : it guarded them 
from error in what they wrote. And thus, as even Archdeacon 
Farrar—a Broad Churchman, and a Partial Inspirationist—has 
felt himself constrained to admit, “the widest learning and 
acutest ingenuity of scepticism has never pointed to one com- 
plete and demonstrable error of fact or doctrine in the Old or 
New Testament.” 

It seems to be a necessity that we employ the word 
“plenary ”—or some still better word, if we could find one— 
to distinguish the doctrine of Inspiration in its strictest form 
from the various partial theories, as well as from naturalistic 
views. The phrase “verbal” has also been devised for the 
same purpose. But, if we adopt the former, we may set aside 
the latter as unnecessary. Besides, the expression “verbal 
inspiration ” lends itself more readily than “ plenary” does to 
the misconception of mechanical dictation. While, however, 
we dismiss the expression “verbal” as one which to many 
minds tends to occasion difficulty rather than to remove it, we 
must hold that if Inspiration be really plenary, we ought to 
be able to rely upon the most important and essential utter- 
ances of Scripture to the very letter. It is conceivable that 
there might be occasions upon which, were the prophet or 
apostle left entirely to select his own words, without the 
direct aid of the Spirit in the process of doing so, he might 
fail to record with perfect accuracy the truths which God had 
revealed to him. But we are persuaded that the Holy Spirit 
would not suffer His own thoughts to be soiled by allowing 
them to be clothed in any collocation of words that would have 
been unsuitable or injurious. In so far as He judged it neces- 
sary, He would exercise control over the language of Scripture, 
as well as over the ideas, leaving the human instrument, who 
was subject to this control, free to record the message accord- 
ing to the natural use of his human faculties, except in so far 
as it might be needful for the Spirit himself directly to speak 
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through him. When Aaron, Moses’ “ prophet,” delivered to 
Pharaoh or the Hebrew people the message which his brother 
had received from the Lord, he would, upon most occasions, 
use with perfect freedom his own words, and employ his own 
mode of presenting what Moses had said. The form of the 
revelation would be marked with the personality of the spokes- 
man. Sometimes, however, the message might be of such a 
nature that it behoved Aaron to repeat it, as nearly as possible, 
in the very words of Moses. And, in like manner, it is reason- 
able to believe that in those parts of the Word of God which 
were communicated to the minds of the writers by direct and 
explicit revelation—as, for example, the prophetic oracles— 
passages occur in regard to which the writers were conscious 
that the very words came to them objectively as the words of 
God himself. The Apostle Peter, in a striking passage con- 
tained in his First Epistle (chap. i. 10-12) declares that the 
Old Testament prophets found themselves impelled to use 
words which they were distinctly conscious of choosing, but 
which they were persuaded they did not fully understand, 
although they “inquired and searched diligently.” They 
expressed the thoughts which the Divine Spirit communicated 
to their minds, but felt while doing so that the oracle had a 
deeper meaning than they were able to fathom. They were 
conscious that what they saw was only partial. And so even 
the prophets themselves inquired with intense eagerness into 
the meaning of their own predictions. In such cases, assuredly, 
the Holy Spirit must have directed the efflux as well as the 
influx of the Divine message: He must have taken charge of 
the form and language of the record, as well as of its substance. 
Still, it is unnecessary to adopt any strict theory of what is 
called “ Verbal Inspiration” as an explanation of the manner 
of the Divine agency in the composition of Scripture as a whole. 
We ought not to overlook the fact that there are other avenues 
of approach to the human mind besides words. There are 
those of nature, of conscience, of human experience, and of 
former revelations—not to mention others, And we dare not 
presumptuously limit the Spirit’s agency to the use of only one 
avenue. We shall, therefore, best conserve the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Bible, and at the same time bow reverently 
to the truth that the Spirit worketh “how He pleaseth,” if we 
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rest contented with the use of the phrase “ Plenary Inspiration” 
to denote the supernatural and inscrutable process by which 
God has given us His own blessed Word. 

It is not to be denied, however, that there are difficulties in 
connection with a strict theory of Dynamical Plenary Inspira- 
tion, and that some of these seem to be insoluble, or at best 
only partially soluble. But just as the scientist does not 
renounce his science when he encounters facts, however stub- 
born, the explanation of which he can only guess; so it is not 
an alternative with the theologian that he must either har- 
monise and explain all the phenomena of Scripture, without 
exception, in the light of the doctrine of Plenary Inspiration, 
or else be driven to reject that doctrine. We may adda few 
sentences in closing regarding only one or two of the diffi- 
culties which have been experienced, and the objections which 
have been advanced in connection with this subject. 

There is, for example, the question of the Canon. Although 
this question is undoubtedly closely related to that of Inspira- 
tion, the two must yet be clearly distinguished from each 
other. In its own place, as we have already remarked, it is 
of supreme importance to determine what books are to be 
included in the Canon. But this formidable piece of work 
can only be accomplished as the result of a thorough sifting of 
the mass of evidence available for the task. And the right 
and duty of a free criticism of the Canon by every generation 
of Christians may not be disputed. Although, however, one’s 
researches in the department of Canonicity were to conduct 
him to the conclusion that, say, the Books of Chronicles and 
the Book of Esther ought not to be reckoned among the Holy 
Scriptures, while the Book of Wisdom and that of Ecclesias- 
ticus ought to be included, he might all the same hold as 
firmly as any man the Plenary Inspiration of the Divine Word. 
It is well said by Mr. Macpherson, in his Handbook on the 
Confession of Faith, that “the relation between Inspiration and 
Canonicity is very much like that between Creation and Pro- 
vidence. Each writing is the product of Divine inspiration— 
a creation of God’s Spirit; and the preservation and grouping 
together of these writings must be regarded as the result of a 
Divine providence employing as instruments the spiritual and 
critical discernment of man.” 
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Again, there is the question of discrepancies between the 
sacred writers. But when we apply ourselves to examine such 
critically, we shall find that very many of them are apparent 
only. Different narrators of the same incident record it more 
or less fully ; and the divergence and variety of the narratives 
may be wholly due to the more or less complete statement of 
the same group of facts. Variation is not necessarily contra- 
diction. The inscription upon the cross of Jesus Christ is 
reported differently by all the four Evangelists: but the 
various versions of it do not contradict one another; each of 
them is entirely consistent with perfect truth; and no one of 
the writers professes to supply a verbatim et literatim copy of 
what Pilate wrote. It must be admitted, however, that there 
are at least some discrepancies in Scripture which, with our 
present means of knowledge, we cannot satisfactorily account 
for. But even these do not necessarily arise from any positive 
contradiction among the writers. Some of them may have 
been occasioned by the errors of copyists; or the clue to the 
reconciliation of the apparently opposite statements may have 
been lost. If we grant the general trustworthiness of those 
Scripture narratives which we are comparing, any solution of 
an apparent contradiction between them, which is even pos- 
sible, ought in fairness to be accepted as sufficient. The 
Christian need not abandon his faith in the infallibility of the 
Bible because there are some discrepancies in the best avail- 
able text which he is unable to remove. It is reassuring to 
remember the verdict of eighteen centuries of criticism, viz, 
that Holy Scripture does not teach one single demonstrable 
error, either as regards the facts of history or the findings of 
science. Many former difficulties that used to press painfully 
have already vanished; and it is not unreasonable to expect 
that, with clearer light, those that still remain will also disap- 
pear. 

Or, again, there is the question of the manner in which the 
Old Testament Scriptures are referred to and quoted in the 
New Testament. It is a fact that many of the passages from 
the Old Testament are quoted with literal accuracy from the 
uninspired Septuagint version, where that version differs from 
the Hebrew. In other cases the passages as quoted differ both 
from the original Hebrew and from the Septuagint, But, as 
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Professor Bannerman has said, if these quotations “are adopted 
by the author as true, and made part of his own statement of 
fact or opinion, then from whatever source they may come, and 
how much soever they may differ from the original text from 
which they are taken, the author, if a merely human author, 
pledges his own veracity for the truth of the statements they 
express; if an inspired author, he pledges the veracity of God.” 
It may be that in some cases the New Testament writers vary 
the language of the passages which they cite from the Old, in 
order to supply a suggestive commentary upon them, or an 
authoritative interpretation of their meaning. And, in reflecting 
upon those cases in which inspired apostles affix to Old Testa- 
ment language a sense that was unknown to the author of the 
quotation, we are to remember that the Spirit of God, when 
inspiring the Hebrew prophets, often infused a depth of meaning 
into their written words which could only be apprehended in 
the fulness of the time by other inspired men who “had the 
mind of Christ,” and had received the Pentecostal effusion. 
Once more, there are the moral difficulties which to some 
minds seem to bar acceptance of the doctrine of Plenary Inspira- 
tion. These chiefly bear upon certain parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. There are, for example, some narratives of shocking 
immorality, treachery, and crime. There is the apparent per- 
mission by God of slavery and polygamy, and other cruelties 
of a semi-barbarous people. There are the awful imprecations 
which occur in some of the Psalms, and the vindictive, revenge- 
ful spirit which shows itself in other parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. But this class of difficulties will not press so 
heavily if the biblical student will keep in mind such considera- 
tions as the following :—(1) We must be always careful to 
distinguish between what the sacred writers commend and 
what they simply record. (2) It is the Bible itself that has 
breathed into the world that pure and sensitive morality which 
finds a stumbling-block to faith in some of the deeds and 
words that are recorded in the Old Testament. (3) The prin- 
ciple of love is taught in the Old Testament as well as in the 
New; while the Lord Jesus Christ denounced unrighteous- 
ness and hypocrisy as sternly as any of the Hebrew seers. 
(4) The revelation-process which God adopted was a gradual, 
progressional one; and, accordingly, the Mosaic system was 
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crude and imperfect. “ Because of the hardness of the people’s 
hearts,” God allowed a low morality to remain for a time 
uncorrected. “The times of this ignorance God winked at.” 
Polygamy and slavery were at first only restricted and restrained. 
The Hebrew conscience was gradually enlightened by means 
of progressive lessons in morals. And the full-orbed revela- 
tion of ethics, as of doctrine, was reserved for the time of the 
advent of Jesus Christ, and the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

These and other difficulties which beset the doctrine of 
Plenary Inspiration ought always to be frankly recognised. 
And it ought to be admitted, also, that to many earnest and 
candid minds the suggested solutions of them seem to be more 
or less unsatisfactory. But, instead of escaping from embar- 
rassment by adopting one or other of the partial theories, such 
a course would only involve us in difficulties at once more 
numerous and more formidable. When we reflect upon the 
reasonableness of the doctrine of Plenary Inspiration in con- 
nection with the office of the Bible as the depository of a 
Divine revelation—when we ponder the explicit assertions of 
Scripture regarding its veracity—-when we mark the distinc- 
tive biblical tone of authority and majesty—and when we 
realise what appears to us the impossibility of separating the 
Bible as a whole from the Word of God, which it is said by 
some writers only to “ contain,” we feel that it would involve 
too great a strain upon our faith to adopt any partial theory 
of Inspiration. The old doctrine of the absolute authority and 
unerring truth of Holy Scripture remains unshaken. The 
doctrine of Plenary Inspiration holds the field. 

CHARLES JERDAN, M.A., LL.B. 


Art. VITI.—The Personality of the Holy Ghost. 


5 ieee promise of the Comforter is one of the most distinctive 

characteristics of the Christian religion. The imperfection 
of human nature is a truth recognised by the universal con- 
sciousness of mankind : it was not left for apostles to proclaim ; 
it was felt and acknowledged by the heathen. But the old 
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sages sought for a remedy in man himself: he was to train 
himself to the practice of virtue, and form good habits by long 
and persevering diligence; or he was to gaze into abstract 
truth and goodness till its beauty was communicated to his 
own heart and soul. The tremendous difficulty of self-im- 
provement, the fatal power of evil over our souls, was felt and 
confessed; but there was no help—man was to work out his 
own salvation as he best might. 

Christianity teaches us a better way ; it is not by man that 
human nature is to be regenerated; he can make but very 
little progress by his own unaided strength; his advance is 
always checked and delayed by repeated failures; his best 
exertions are attended with a constant sense of weakness and 
insufficiency. Christianity offers us the assistance of a Divine 
Person : that holiness which is essential to eternal happiness 
is not of man; it is of God, wrought into us by the presence 
and influence of Deity. As the Bible tells us of an Almighty 
Father who sent His Son to redeem a fallen world, so it bids 
us believe in a Holy Spirit whom Christ promised to send to 
His apostles to supply His place, to be another Comforter or 
Advocate, to bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever 
He had said unto them, to guide them into all truth. He was 
to dwell in the hearts of His chosen as in a temple, filling 
them with His most gracious presence, and by that indwelling 
presence imparting to them that spiritual holiness without 
which we cannot see God. 

But there have been men who taught that the Author of 
holiness was a created being ;* and there are other religionists 
who deny His personality, and represent Him as being either 
a mere energy or afflatus of God, or else as not distinct in 
personality from God the Father. We no longer hear of 
the tenets of Macedonius or Eunomius, but the Socinians 
still form a considerable body, and Sabellianism, though the 
word is not now in use as the name of a sect, still exercises 
no little influence upon theological opinion. 

The Sabellians and Socinians, from an exclusive regard to 


1 The Arians generally held the Holy Ghost to be a created Intelligence ; 
some taught that He was created by or through the Son, and so described 
Him as xticpa xricpatos. Eunomius called Him rov povoyevovs moinua. 
The followers of Macedonius were known as mvevparopaxot. 
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the unity of the Divine Being, lost sight of the other side of 
revealed truth, the co-existence of the three blessed Persons 
in the one God. Both deny the distinct personality of the 
Holy Ghost ; the Sabellians representing Him as identical in 
personality with God the Father, and making His name to be 
but an expression of the relation in which the one God stands 
to mankind as the Sanctifier ; while the Socinians regard Him 
as a personification of the Divine energy or virtue. These two 
hypotheses have not been always kept apart; indeed there is 
practically little difference between them ; for whatever actions 
are attributed to a personified energy are really ascribed to 
that person whose is the energy. Thus some of the Sabellians, 
though strictly speaking their doctrine represented the Holy 
Spirit as one in personality with the Father, are said “ to have 
avowed the Son and Holy Spirit to be divers energies of the 
Father, and that they are distinguished from Him as light and 
heat from fire”? And the Socinians, who for the most part 
regard the Holy Ghost as a personified energy, sometimes have 
recourse to the hypothesis which makes His name to be but 
another name for God the Father, when endeavouring to ex- 
plain those passages of Scripture where actions aad feelings 
are ascribed to Him which cannot belong to any other than a 
living intelligent person. 

It will, however, be most convenient to consider these views 
apart from one another ; and, for the sake of distinctness, the 
first will be called the Sabellian, the second the Socinian hypo- 
thesis, although it is true that the first has been adopted into 
the Socinian system, and that a modification of the second was 
held by many of the Sabellians. Each hypothesis has its own 
peculiar difficulties; the first furnishes a tolerably plausible 
explanation of the passages of Scripture which speak of the 
Holy Ghost as a Person, but runs directly counter to those 
which distinguish Him from God the Father. The second 
hypothesis attempts to get over this difficulty by making a 
distinction between a person and the energy of that person, 
but fails entirely to account for the many ascriptions of per- 
sonal properties to the Spirit of God. Hence those who reject 
the fundamental doctrine of the Trinity in Unity are reduced 
to shift their ground from one to the other of these two hypo- 


1 Barrow’s Sermon on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
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theses, according to the particular passages of Scripture which 
they wish to explain. 

To rationalists, whether ancient or modern, the doctrine of 
the blessed Trinity, as revealed in Holy Scripture, has always 
been a stumbling-block. That there is but one God is a truth 
attested by the deepest instincts of our nature, and confirmed 
by revelation in the strongest language. But if God be one, 
how can there be a plurality of Persons in the Godhead? How 
can personality be attributed to each of the blessed Three 
without imperilling our hold upon the great truth of the unity 
of God? The doctrine of the plurality of Persons seemed to 
some minds to point towards Tritheism ; but Tritheism finds 
as little warrant in human reason as in the language of Scrip- 
ture; hence those who seek to bring down the mysterious 
nature of the Godhead to human comprehension have gene- 
rally adopted either the Sabellian or the Socinian hypothesis 
as the foundation of their theological system. 

The doctrine taught in early times by Noetus, Praxeas, and 
others, but named after Sabellius, maintains that there is one 
God in one Person. This one Divine Person, it was said, has 
manifested Himself in various ways. He made men, He re- 
deemed them, He sanctifies them; and different names have 
been given to Him to express these different relations to man- 
kind. Mia vmectacis, tpeis ovoyacia, was the formula of 
this system, though some of its teachers did not object to 
acknowledge tpia mpocwma, as so many manifestations or 
characters of the one wrectacis. The Sabellians, then, held 
that the Holy Ghost was but another name for God the Father 
in a special relation to His people ; that He, the Father, sanc- 
tifies His elect under the name of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of God. 

According to this theory the personality of the Holy Ghost 
is identical with that of the Father. Hence the Sabellians 
find no difficulty in those passages of Scripture which attribute 
personal actions to Him; for the Holy Ghost, being in their 
view God the Father Himself manifested in a certain relation 
to His people, is a real Person. But their hypothesis fails 
entirely in explaining another class of texts—those which dis- 
tinguish the Persons of tlre Holy Trinity. 

In questions like the present, involving matters not at all 
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discoverable by human reason, the only appeal is to that 
revelation of the Divine Nature which God has vouchsafed to 
us in Holy Scripture. The province of reason must be limited 
to interpretation; when the meaning of Scripture is clear, 
nothing remains but to believe and to adore. 

If the names Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were applied in- 
discriminately to the Deity in the sacred books; if they appeared 
to be names denoting offices or relations which might be all 
ascribed to one Person, then there would seem to be some 
ground for the Sabellian explanation. If, on the other hand, 
a constant economy and order is observed ; if these holy names 
severally imply offices and properties which cannot be united 
in one Person ; if all three occur together with similar marks of 
personality, then we must either forsake all ordinary rules of 
interpretation or acknowledge with the Catholic Church that 
“there is one Person of the Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost.” 

There are many passages of Scripture in which the three 
blessed Persons are mentioned together, with plain marks of 
distinction from one another. Some of these we proceed to 
quote. 

1. When St. Paul blesses his Corinthian converts (2 Cor. 
xiii, 14), he speaks of the love of God the Father, because 
“ God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son ;” 
of the grace of God the Son, because, as he says in another 
place, “ We know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor ;” of 
the fellowship or communion of God the Holy Ghost, because 
He is the gift of God to those who love Him, and it is by 
fellowship with Him that they are joined and knit together 
into the one mystical body of Christ. 

2. In Eph. ii. 18, he says, “Through him we both have 
access in one Spirit unto the Father.” Here God the Father 
is mentioned as One from whom we have been separated ; God 
the Son, the Word made flesh, as the new and living way 
whereby we may draw near ; God the Holy Ghost, as the one 
Spirit in whom we may draw near to the Father, for the 
indwelling of the one Spirit in all the members of Christ’s 
body is the bond of spiritual union. “ Why,” asks Dr. Barrow,’ 


1 Sermon on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
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“must we proceed in this circuit, in this certain method, if 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are only distinguished in 
name ?” 

3. St. Peter, in very similar language (1 Peter i. 2), ascribes 
to the Father the election of the saints, to the Son the pro- 
pitiation for sin, to the Holy Ghost the sanctification of the 
elect. 

4. St. Paul (1 Cor. xii. 4, 5, 6) speaks of the operations of 
God the Father, the administrations of God the Son, the gifts 
of God the Holy Ghost. Here we have God the Father, the 
first Source of all spiritual grace ; God the Son, the one Media- 
tor between God and men, the great Minister’ of God’s grace, 
and the Ordainer of all subordinate ministries ; and God the 
Holy Ghost, the gift of the Father, perfecting by His gifts the 
sanctification of believers. 

5. In the Epistle to Titus (iii. 4, 5, 6), St. Paul says of God 
the Father that “ Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” And 
again (Eph. iii. 14, 16, 17), he says that he was wont to pray 
for the Ephesians to God the Father, that He would grant them 
to be strengthened by His Spirit, that so Christ might dwell in 
their hearts by faith. 

6. Again, in Heb. ix. 14, we read of “the blood of Christ, 
who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot 
to God.” The sacred writer mentions and distinguishes the 
Three Persons of the blessed Trinity ; the Father, to whom 
the offering is made, the Son offering Himself, and the Holy 
Ghost (who is represented as the bond of union, the eternal 
love which binds together the Father and the Son), assisting at 
the offering ; for He descended upon Christ at His baptism, 
and filled His human nature, and “led” Him on to the great 
work of the world’s redemption. We note also that He is 
called here the “ eternal Spirit.” If His name were but the ex- 
pression of a mode, a relation in which God the Father stands 
to His creatures, eternity could not be predicated of Him. God 
could not have manifested Himself as the Sanctifier before 


1 Comp. Rom. xv. 8: ‘‘ Now I say that Jesus Christ was a minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God.” 
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creation, for then there were no creatures to be sanctified. The 
eternity ascribed to the Holy Ghost implies His distinct per- 
sonality. 

7. Again, in John xv. 26, our Lord says, “ When the Com- 
forter is come, whom J will send unto you from the Father.” 
The Son sends the Comforter, “ who is the Holy Ghost,” from 
the Father. The Comforter, then, cannot be another name for 
God the Father; for, as Bishop Pearson says, “To come unto 
man as being sent cannot be ascribed to God the Father, who 
sendeth but is never sent, especially in this particular, in which 
the Father is said expressly to send, and that in the name of 
the Son.” The Holy Ghost is evidently spoken of as a Per- 
son distinct from the Father and the Son. 

8. Our Lord commanded His apostles to baptize all nations 
“in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” And at His own baptism the voice of God the Father 
was heard from heaven, the incarnate Son was seen coming up 
out of the water, and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape like a dove upon Him. 

9. See also Eph. iv. 4, 5,6: “There is one body and one 
Spirit ... one Lord . . . one God and Father of all.” Gal. 
iv. 4,5, 6: “God sent forth his Son . . . that we might receive 
the adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the Spivit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father.” Rev. i. 4,5: “Grace be to you and peace from him 
which is, and which was, and which is to come; and from the 
seven spirits which are before his throne; and from Jesus 
Christ.” Compare also Rev. iv. 2-6 with v. 6. 

We will mention a few other passages in which the Holy 
Ghost is distinguished from the Father or the Son severally. 
He is said (John xv. 26) to proceed or go forth (éxmopevec Oar) 
from the Father, and (Rom. viii. 26 ; Gal. iv. 6) to intercede for 
us with the Father. He is said to be sent by or from the 
Father (John xiv. 26, xv. 26); to be given by the Father 
(Luke xi. 13). Again, the Holy Ghost descended upon Christ 
in a bodily shape, but the Father “no man hath seen or can 
see.” Our Lord says of the Holy Ghost (John xvi. 13), “ He 
shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
shall he speak ;” and (xvi. 14), “ He shall glorify me, for he 


1 Pearson, On the Creed, Art. vill. 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXXXIX. G 
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shall receive of mine, and show it unto you.” Such words 
cannot be used of God the Father, for He receiveth of none, 
and doeth all things of Himself. Lastly, the Father and the 
Holy Ghost are often mentioned in Holy Scripture in such a 
way that, unless we disregard the ordinary meaning of language, 
we cannot fail to recognise a distinction of personality. It 
will be sufficient to quote Psalm li. 11, where David says in 
prayer to God, “Cast me not away from thy presence, and 
take not thy Holy Spirit from me ;” Isa. xlviii. 16, “ The Lord 
God and his Spirit hath sent me ;” Eph. ii. 22, “ In whom ye 
also are builded together for a habitation of God through the 
Spirit ;” Rev. iv. 2, compared with verse 5, “ A throne was set 
in heaven, and one sat on the throne. . . . There were seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the seven 
spirits of God.” Compare also 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, 3; Psalm exliii. 
10; Isa. xi. 1; Ezek. iii. 24, 27. 

Again, the incarnate Son draws an express distinction be- 
tween Himself and the Holy Ghost : “I will ask the Father” 
(He said), “and he will give you another Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth.” -He compares and distinguishes blasphemy 
against the Son and blasphemy against the Holy Ghost : He 
is said to have been anointed with the Holy Ghost (Acts x. 38) ; 
to have been filled with the Spirit; to be led by the Spirit 
(Luke iv. 1) ; to baptize with the Holy Ghost. It was by the 
operation of God the Holy Ghost that God the Son became 
incarnate (Luke i. 35). 

Many other texts might be adduced, but these are sufficient 
for our purpose. It is impossible that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost should be thus frequently mentioned in the inspired 
Word of God not only under these different names, but also 
under circumstances unequivocally implying a distinction of 
personality, unless such a distinction really exists—unless it is 
a distinction not merely modal or official, but objective and 
real; not of relation or of time, but one existing from all 
eternity in the being of the Godhead. 

Socinianism, with respect to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
sometimes touches very closely upon Sabellianism. But the 
strictly Socinian view of His nature regards Him rather as the 
virtue or energy of God. 


The arguments commonly urged in support of this hypothesis 
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are (1.) That the name Spirit is essentially impersonal. (2.) 
That its proper meaning is wind or breath. (3.) That it, and 
generally the pronouns used in connection with it, are in the 
original Scriptures of the neuter gender. (4.) That the Spirit 
is said to be given, to be poured out, to be shed forth, to be 
given in measure or without measure, to dwell in the hearts of 
the faithful ; all which attributions are held to be inconsistent 
with personality. 

1. We are told that the spirit of an intelligent being, whether 
we understand by it his life, energy, or rational powers, enters 
into his constitution ; it is essential to him as a person, and 
without it no intelligent being can exist; and therefore the 
spirit of a person cannot be distinct from him whose spirit it 
is. This argument, a favourite one with Socinians, arises from 
the undue pressing of the analogy between the spirit of man 
and the Spirit of God (compare 1 Cor. ii. 11). The spirit of 
man, it is true, is not distinct in personality from the man him- 
self ; it is a part of his constitution, the highest part, that which 
most reflects the image and likeness of God, which, when illu- 
mined by the Holy Spirit, can rise into communion with God, 
and attain unto the contemplation of things unseen. Man is 
a compound being, made up of body, soul, and spirit, and 
neither of these parts has a personality distinct trom that of 
the whole man. But the nature of Almighty God is not, like 
our human nature, made up of dissimilar elements. He is 
one, without parts. “God is a Spirit,” or “God is Spirit” 
(John iv. 24): we cannot, therefore, speak of the Spirit of God 
as part of His constitution as we speak of the spirit of man. 
The words “spirit of man” convey a clear and intelligible 
sense ; but we cannot speak of the spirit of a spirit, for the 
whole nature of a spiritual being is spirit. We cannot suppose 
that the solemn language of Holy Scripture is a mere heaping 
of words upon one another without definite meaning; the 
sacred name, the Spirit of God, must denote a Divine Person 
having an existence distinct from God the Father. 

2. It is said that the original meaning of the word spirit is 
wind or breath ; that when our Lord, after His resurrection, 
gave the Holy Spirit to His apostles for the work of the 
ministry, it was bestowed by breathing upon them ; that, 
when it was communicated on the great day of Pentecost to 
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the assembled disciples, it came with a sound as of a rushing 
mighty wind ; and hence it is inferred that the Holy Spirit is 
not a distinct personal being, but rather an afflatus or breath 
proceeding from God. But arguments drawn from language 
are seldom of much practical value for discovering the nature 
of things. Names are imposed on things in the infancy of 
language, and by the multitude. Language represents a 
popular analysis, grounded on superficial observation, and 
seldom looking deeper than to the casual resemblances of 
things. Most of our mental operations have names borrowed 
from sensible images: thus the word wvedya was transferred 
from air or wind to spiritual existence because the spirit of 
man is so subtle as to escape observation; and air is the 
thinnest and finest substance presented to us in the material 
world. As air is not immediately discernible by the eye, but 
made known through its effects, so mind or spirit manifests 
itself not directly, but through its operations. Hence in many 
languages the same word serves to denote air or wind and 
spirit : thus the Hebrew ™, the Greek zrvevdua, and the Latin 
spiritus are all used in both meanings. Hence, also, it was 
held by some of the earliest Greek philosophers that the 
human soul is animated air. 

When the Third Person of the blessed Trinity is designated 
by a word which means first wind or breath, and secondarily 
soul or spirit, we may be justified in believing that the Author 
of revelation intended to illustrate truths which we cannot 
fully comprehend by analogies and comparisons. We recognise 
a thread of connection running through the various meanings 
of the word. St. Paul illustrates the working of the Spirit of 
God by a comparison with the spirit of man that is in him 
(1 Cor. ii, 11); and our Lord Himself, in His conversation 
with Nicodemus, compares the effects and operations of the 
blessed Spirit with the movements of the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth. But other analogies are also used in the 
Scriptures: the influences of the Spirit are illustrated by a 
comparison with water (John iv. 14, vii. 38, 39), or with the 
holy anointing oil (1 John ii. 20, 27; 2 Cor. i. 21); at the 
great day of Pentecost there appeared tongues like as of fire. 
It is reasonable to believe that one important purpose of this 
variety was to prevent us from unduly pressing any one par- 
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ticular metaphor or illustration. The Holy Spirit is no more 
to be confounded with wind or air, than with water or fire or 
oil, or the dove which descended on our Lord at His baptism. 

3. It is sometimes urged that the word for Spirit in the 
Greek Scriptures is in the neuter gender, and that the pro- 
nouns used in connection with it are generally neuter. But 
this is plainly an accident of language: the Greek mvedya is 
neuter, but the Hebrew ™ is feminine; and if this is not to 
our purpose, the Hebrew language being without the neuter 
gender, the Latin spiritus is masculine. And as the Greek 
name is neuter, it would be expected that the pronouns which 
refer to it would also be neuter, in accordance with the ordi- 
nary laws of grammar. But in speaking of the Holy Spirit, 
the Greek Scriptures do not always adhere to this rule. As 
if to teach us that He is indeed a Person, and no impersonal 
energy, the masculine pronoun is frequently used in connec- 
tion with the neuter noun. 

4. It is asserted that many things are said of the Spirit 
which are not consistent with personality, as that it is shed or 
poured forth ; that it is given in measure or without measure, 
that it may be quenched by human carelessness or sin. But 
these expressions, as Bishop Heber says,’ “ must be figurative 
(or at least partially figurative), on any hypothesis except the 
absurd one of a material fume or afflatus.” If the Spirit were 
an energy or operation, it could not be said to be poured forth 
and given in various degrees, except by a metaphor: if the 
Spirit be but another name for God the Father standing in a 
certain relation to His creatures, these things could not be 
said literally of Him. In the words of Bishop Pearson: “ We 
do not say that the Holy Ghost, which signifieth a Person, 
always signifieth so much. It is therefore easily conceivable 
that some things may be attributed to the Spirit in the Scrip- 
tures which are not proper to a person; and yet the Spirit be 
a person, because sometimes the Spirit is taken for that which 
is not a person, as we do acknowledge.”* When things 
repugnant to the notion of personality are said of the Spirit 
in Holy Scripture, the word is used, not of the Holy Spirit 
Himself but of His gifts and influences. A great general or 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1815. 
2 Pearson, On the Creed, Art. VITIe 
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orator is sometimes said to infuse his own spirit into his 
soldiers or his audience; and, by a similar metonymy, the gifts 
and graces of the Spirit are designated in Holy Scripture by 
the name of the Spirit ; though, indeed, those gifts and graces 
are not separable from the blessed Spirit Himself, they mani- 
fest forth His gracious working within His people’s hearts. 

It is objected that if the word Spirit sometimes stands for 
an influence or effect, it may do so always; and that we have 
no right to pronounce authoritatively that here it means a 
Person, there a gift or influence of that Person. This argu- 
ment will be best answered by showing that in many places of 
Seripture the word is so used that it must necessarily signify 
a person: and thus we come to the independent proof of the 
personality of the Holy Ghost. When this is shown to be 
conclusive, we shall be able to return to a somewhat fuller 
consideration of the argument that things inconsistent with 
personality are sometimes said of the Spirit. But, before we 
proceed to adduce the direct evidence from Scripture, it will 
be convenient to attempt to lay down the essential contents of 
our notion of personality. 

The most obvious element in the idea of personality is that 
a person must have a distinct and individual subsistence. A 
quality inheres in a substance, an energy is the operation of a 
person ; it has no existence apart from that person; when the 
person ceases to act the energy is past, it has no longer any 
being. The name Person excludes all such accidental exist- 
ences ; the Greek word vroctacis (used sometimes by the 
earlier Western theologians in the sense of ovoia, essence ; 
but generally in the East, and everywhere after the fourth 
century, in the sense of Person) is the etymological equivalent 
of substance. 

Again, we apply the name Person to each of the blessed 
Three whom we adore in the unity of the Godhead: we speak 
of the holy angels, of the evil spirits, of human creatures, as 
persons ; but we do not give the name to the lower animals 
or to things without life. Thus it appears that our idea of 
personality involves the faculties of will, action, and intelli- 
geuce. An energy cannot be said to act, it is itself the act 
of a person; inanimate objects have no conscious power of 
causation. But a person must be an efficient cause, able to 
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produce effects, and to act upon the things which lie around. 
And further, a person must be intelligent, possessed of the 
power of thought, capable of reflecting on himself and his own 
condition, and able to devise and combine means for the 
attainment of ends. 

Thus the principal attributes contained in the conception 
of personality seem to be distinct subsistence, will, power of 
action, and thought. We proceed to show that the Scriptures 
ascribe all these attributes to that Holy Spirit whom we adore 
as the Third Person in the blessed Trinity. 

The very name by which we are taught to know and 
worship Him, the Holy Spirit, implies that distinct individual 
subsistence which is a principal part of the conception of 
personality. The word Spirit, except when used in a meta- 
phorical sense, involves the notions of individuality and sub- 
stantial existence. The spirit of man is not an energy, an 
afflatus, an emanation proceeding from his body, as light and 
heat from fire; it is not a mere result of his animal organisa- 
tion. It is a substance, not material indeed, but real. The 
very idea of substance comes apparently from within. No 
substance is directly presented to us in the outer world, for 
our senses are cognisant of attributes only. But we are 
directly conscious of ourselves (that is, of our spiritual 
immaterial selves) as a substance possessing attributes, and 
hence, when groups of attributes are presented to our senses, 
we conceive of them as existing in substances by a law of our 
nature derived from the facts of our own consciousness. 
Indeed the spirit of man is that which constitutes his person- 
ality ; the dull, inert body does not make him a person, nor 
does the animal life which he possesses in common with all 
animate creation, but the thinking, active spirit. Here is his 
true being, the centre and core of his existence as a person. 
Of this (that is, of himself) he has a certain and direct con- 
sciousness ; it is this which reveals to him the existence of 
the outward world, even of his own body; he may doubt of 
the reality of these external things, but of his own distinct 
existence as a spirit he cannot doubt. The spirit of man, 
then, is a substance—more truly so than those outward things 
to which we attribute the name, for it is from within that we 
derive the idea of substantive existence. 
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And God the Father is a Spirit. “God is a Spirit” is the 
revelation of Himself given through the incarnate Son. He is 
invisible ; no man hath seen Him, or can see Him; His being 
is wholly spiritual. But He is the self-existent One, the 
eternal I AM, the source of existence to all existing things ; 
the material world is His workmanship. As we derive the 
notion of substance from that spirit which He hath given us, 
so the. existence of all substance comes only from Him, the 
self-existent Spirit. 

And there are other spirits, whose existence, guessed at in 
the heathen world, is made known to us by Holy Scripture. 
Angels, whether good or evil, are not energies or qualities, but 
personal beings. The holy angels are ministering spirits, sent 
forth to do service for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation ; they are sent by God on missions of love, and have 
appeared to men in human form. The evil angels contend 
with the good; one of them troubled Saul, another tempted 
Ahab. Satan tempted our first parents: he is represented as 
talking with God, and obtaining permission to tempt Job; he 
disputed with Michael about the body of Moses; he tempted 
our Lord; he and his followers were cast out of heaven by 
Michael and his angels; he is described throughout Holy 
Scripture as possessing personal attributes, the thoughts, the 
motives, the actions of a person. 

The Third Person in the blessed Trinity is a Spirit—the 
Spirit. Then the analogy of language alone would lead us to 
regard Him as a distinct subsistence, and no mere quality or 
energy. He is also constantly mentioned along with, and dis- 
tinguished from, other spiritual existences. His name occurs 
again and again in connection with the First and Second 
Persons. He is compared in one point of view with the 
spirit of man (1 Cor. ii, 11); He is described as opposing 
and counteracting the efforts of the Evil Spirit. He is a 
Spirit, and as such must possess a distinct substantive 
existence. 

2. The distinct existence of the Holy Ghost is shown by 
the recorded manifestations of His presence. The rushing 
mighty wind, the tongues as of fire, the seven lamps before the 
throne seen in vision by St. John, the descent upon our Lord 
at His baptism,—all indicate this. “The Holy Ghost descended 
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in a bodily shape like a dove upon him.” Such words could 
not be used of an energy or attribute, or of any other than a 
being with a distinct individual subsistence. 

3. The Holy Ghost is said to make intercession for us 
(Rom. viii. 26). This intercession must be made to God the 
Father on behalf of man. But an energy of God cannot be 
said to make intercession to God; “that God’s efficacy (says 
Dr. Barrow), which can hardly be conceived, which should not 
be conceived distinct from God, should speak to God, should 
interpose itself between us, is, as the rest, too perplexed and 
difficult a saying.” The work of intercession, which is one of 
the most characteristic offices of the Holy Ghost, must require 
a distinct substantive existence. The Socinian writers attempt 
to explain this and some other texts by the assumption that, in 
passages of Scripture where the Holy Spirit cannot be another 
name for God the Father, it is a name for some of His creatures 
considered as acting under His influence. There are acts, it is 
said, ascribed to the Holy Ghost which are the proper acts of 
creatures, and therefore the personality connected with them 
must be referred to the persons whose proper acts they are. 
But this explanation wholly fails to satisfy the language of 
Scripture. In Rom. viii. 26, the Spirit is clearly distinguished 
both from God the Father and from the spirit of the believer : 
“ He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit ;” “the Spirit helpeth our infirmity”-—He teaches us what 
to pray for as we ought, He intercedeth for us. Many other 
passages may be adduced in which the Holy Spirit cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded either as a name for God the Father or as u 
name for the believer acting under the influence of God. In 
the words of Bishop Pearson: “The Holy Ghost is said to 
come to the apostles as sent by the Father and the Son ; and to 
come as so sent isa personal action, which, as we have already 
showed, cannot be the action of the Father who sent the 
Spirit ; and it is as certain that it cannot be the action of the 
apostle who was affected with the Spirit, except we can say 
that the Father and the Son did send St. Peter an advocate to 
St. Peter, and that St. Peter, being sent by the Father and Son, 
did come to St. Peter. Again our Saviour, speaking of the 
Holy Ghost saith, ‘He shall receive of mine’—therefore the 
Holy Ghost in that place is not taken for the Father—‘ and show 
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it unto you’—therefore He is not taken for an apostle. In that He 
receiveth, the first Socinian prosopopeeia is improper; in that 
He showeth to the apostles, the second is absurd. The Holy 
Ghost, then, is described as a Person distinct from the Person 
of the Father, whose power He is, and distinct from the person 
of an apostle, in whom He worketh ; and consequently neither 
of the Socinian figures can evacuate or enervate the doctrine 
of His proper and peculiar personality.”' It is begging the 
question to assert that certain actions and feelings, such as 
interceding, being grieved, are the acts of creatures, and not to 
be attributed to God; and that when they are ascribed to the 
Holy Ghost, this must be taken to mean the believer as 
influenced by the energy of God. The language of Holy 
Scripture is accommodated to our capacities; God dealeth 
with us as with children. Grief and other human feelings are 
ascribed even to God the Father; therefore similar expres- 
sions used of the Holy Ghost cannot be inconsistent with His 
proper Divinity. 

4. Another proof of the distinct existence of the Holy 
Ghost is to be found in those texts already quoted, in which 
the three blessed Persons are mentioned together. Those who 
allow that God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ are 
Persons in the strictest sense, cannot consistently teach that 
the Holy Ghost, who is so frequently associated with them, 
is no Person, but a virtue or energy. 

5. The great promise of the Comforter or Advocate, in those 
precious discourses of our Lord recorded by St. John, demands 
especial attention. All is personal here. An‘energy or quality 
cannot be an advocate; still less could it be described as 
another advocate. If the one Advocate, the Lord Jesus (1 John 
ii. 1) is a Person, the other Advocate must also be a Person 
with the same distinct individual existence as the first. Let 
us mark the solemn words of the promise: the Lord had told 
His apostles that He must shortly leave them; but His 
departure, He said, would be for their good. “I tell you the 
truth,” he said emphatically ; “it is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” A Comforter 
or Advocate was to come, whose presence would be a com- 


1 Pearson, On the Creed, Art. vit. 
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pensation to the apostles for the absence of their beloved 
Lord, and even more than a compensation, a greater blessing 
than the Lord’s continued presence in the flesh. These solemn 
words plainly announce some great gift, some blessing which 
prophet and psalmist had only foreseen, not themselves en- 
joyed. “If Igo not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” What was 
it which was yet to come, which Christ would send? It 
could not mean the energy or working of God. God had ever 
worked in the world; He made it, He sustains it. The working 
of His grace, too, was present with the ancient Church: He 
had been with the saints of the Old Testament ; He had been 
with the apostles before this promise was fulfilled. But here 
something is promised which was to come after the Lord’s 
departure, which was to be another Comforter or Advocate. 
Could such words be understood of any other than a real 
person? Could an energy, an attribute, a quality supply the 
place of our Lord’s personal presence? If this were all, could 
it be expedient for them that He should go away? Indeed, the 
whole distinction between a person and the energy of that 
person is extremely forced and unnatural. “How strangely 
hard and obscure a manner of speaking is that,” says Dr. 
Barrow '—‘ He shall not speak of himself’ (John xvi. 13). 
What himself can they imagine who distinguish Him not from 
God, and allow Him no personality? Why should we without 
necessity asperse the Holy Scriptures, made clearly to instruct 
us, with such mistiness and darkness?” The idea of a 
personified energy is completely inconsistent both with the 
general purpose and end of these discourses and with the many 
plain notes of personality which abound inthem. So strongly 
was this felt by some in early times, that, confounding the 
ideas of personal and material existence, they supposed that 
the Advocate thus promised by our Lord must be a human 
advocate. It was an extraordinary misconception that Simon 
or Manes or Montanus* could be the person pointed out by 
such predictions. But this strange delusion is at least a proof 


1 Sermon on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

2 Montanus is said by some to have given himself out as the Paraclete, 
and to have baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, and Montanus., 
Simon Magus and Manes are said to have made similar pretensions. 
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that the language of Scripture had led these men to entertain 
the strongest conviction of the personality of the promised 
Paraclete. 

Thus we have amply sufficient ground for ascribing to the 
Holy Ghost the first characteristic of personality: distinct 
substantive existence. But the conception of a person implies 
also the faculties of will, action, and thought. It remains to 
show that these also are attributed to the Holy Ghost in the 
Word of God. 

1. Will is distinctly ascribed to the Holy Ghost : He is said 
to divide “to every man severally as He will” (1 Cor. xii. 11): 
we read of His power in Rom. xv. 13, 19. Many personal 
actions are attributed to him. He is said to come as being 
sent to comfort, to teach, to bring Christ’s words to remem- 
brance, to testify, to reprove, to guide, to speak, to hear, to 
glorify Christ, to receive from Him and to show to His 
disciples (John xiv., xv., xvi.). He is said to come (1 Sam. x. 
10); to depart (1 Sam. xvi. 14); to give life (Job xxvii. 3, 
xxxlii. 4). He is said to intercede (Rom. viii. 26 ; Gal. iv. 6) ; 
to bear witness (1 John v. 6); to make overseers over the 
Church (Acts xx. 28, xiii. 2, 4); to help our infirmities (Rom. 
viii. 26); to lead (Rom. viii. 14); to reveal Christ (1 Cor. xii. 3); 
to strengthen (Eph. iii. 16); to inspire prophets (1 Pet. i. 11; 
2 Pet. i. 21; Acts xxviii. 25, etc.) ; to seal the elect (Eph. i. 
13, iv. 30); to reveal the will of God (Luke ii. 26; Mark xiii. 
11; Acts i. 16, viii. 29, x. 19, 20, xxi. 11); to forbid (Acts 
Xvi. 6,7); to search all things (1 Cor. ii. 10); to renew (Tit. 
iii. 5; John iii. 5-8); to produce religious dispositions and 
enjoyments (1 Thess. i. 6; Gal. v. 22; Rom. xv. 16); to 
sanctify and to justify (1 Cor. vi. 11); to change the heart (2 
Cor. iii. 3, 18); to quicken (John vi. 63); to set free (Rom. 
viii. 2); to direct and support in the path of obedience (Rom. 
viii. 14; Eph. iii. 16); to dwell in the hearts of God’s saints 
as in a temple (Rom. viii. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 16, etc.) ; to rest upon 
the faithful (1 Pet. iv. 14); to guide their counsels (Acts xv. 
28). He is said to have brooded on the face of the waters at 
the beginning ; to have striven with men before the flood ; to 
have testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. i. 11); 
to have led Christ into the wilderness (Matt. iv. 1). It was by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost that the Second Person of the 
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blessed Trinity became incarnate: “ An act so personal,” says 
Bishop Andrewes, “as in propriety of speech can agree to none 
but a Person.” He is the Agent by whom our own new birth 
is effected: “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” All gifts of grace 
and power are ascribed to Him; the giving of wisdom, faith, 
love, holiness, of power to prophesy and to work miracles : 
“all these worketh one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as He will” (1 Cor. xii. 11, compare Rom. 
xv. 19). 

2. Scripture ascribes to the Holy Ghost those faculties of 
thought and those affections which make up the full notion of 
personality, and which can be attributed only to a Person. 
Understanding, and that infinite, is predicated of Him: “ The 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God” 
(1 Cor, ii. 10-12). Affections, such as grief, anger, and love 
are attributed to Him (Eph. iv. 30; Isaiah lxiii. 10 ; Rom. xv. 
30); and not only thought and affection, but also that 
mysterious power of will which is most essentially personal, 
which is most deeply seated in our inmost being, and consti- 
tutes our personal character. In the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans all these faculties—understanding, 
affection, will—are summed up in the word ¢povnya, and so 
applied to the Spirit: “ He that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints according to the will of God.” 

Further, the Holy Ghost is the object of our faith, of our 
obedience, of our worship ; for it is His presence which makes 
the Christian’s heart the temple of God. He is one who may 
be blasphemed (Mark iii. 29); whom men may attempt to 
deceive (Acts v. 3); to tempt (Acts v. 9); to resist (Acts vii. 
51); against whom sin may be committed, and that unpardon- 
able (Heb. x. 29). 

All this is applicable only to a Person. When blasphemy 
against the Son and blasphemy against the Holy Ghost are 
mentioned in close connection, it is impossible, without the 
extremest inconsistency, to own the Son to be a Person, and 
yet to regard the Holy Ghost as an impersonal energy or 
attribute. We cannot conceive of the energy or virtue of God, 
distinct from God Himself, as the object of faith or worship. 
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An energy is itself the work of a personal agent ; it cannot be 
said to teach and guide, and strive, and intercede; it cannot 
be grieved or vexed. That of which all these attributes are 
predicated cannot be a mere quality or efficacy : if Scripture 
is to decide the question, it must be a Person who is thus 
described, a Person by whose indwelling presence the unseen 
Father manifests His power and love in the hearts of His 
people. 

Socinian writers understand this attribution of personal 
qualities as the personification of an impersonal energy. God 
works, they say, by that peculiar virtue or power in Himself 
which is called the Holy Ghost, and therefore actions, which 
are properly the actions of the Father, are ascribed to the Holy 
Ghost. They compare the well-known passage in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in which St. Paul ascribes to charity 
those personal actions and feelings which belong to persons 
who are charitable. They say that it is a common practice of 
the sacred writers to personify things which are not persons, 
and to attribute to them the actions and feelings of persons, 
as when sin is said to deceive and to slay, the law to teach, the 
wind to blow where it listeth. This explanation makes the 
Holy Ghost to be the name sometimes of God the Father, 
sometimes of those creatures of His whom He blesses with 
His grace. But we have already shown that actions are attri- 
buted to the Holy Ghost which cannot possibly be the actions 
either of God the Father, or of any apostle or believer. And 
further, there is a great difference between an occasional per- 
sonification and the constant ascription of personal actions and 
properties. There is one striking personification of charity in 
the New Testament : elsewhere love is said to work no ill, to 
constrain, ete.; but charity is nowhere called by a personal 
name as the Comforter or Advocate ; it is never described as 
sent by the Son of God from the Father; it is never said to 
speak, to reprove, to intercede, to inspire prophets, to make 
overseers over the Church, to search the deep things of God, 
to be vexed, grieved, resisted by men; it is never spoken 
of in terms resembling the strangely significant words of 
John xvi. 13—“ When He, the Spirit of truth, is come :” 
"Orav €dOn exeivos, to TIvedpa tis adnOeias. There is no 
parallel between the occasional personification of an abstract 
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quality and the way in which the Holy Ghost is constantly 
described in the Scriptures. 

It is urged that the personal name ITapuxAnrtos, the Advo- 
cate or Comforter, is not the proper name of the Spirit, but 
used metaphorically, just as, in Psalm cxix. 24, God’s testi- 
monies are called “ my counsellors:” the personal pronouns 
used in the discourse (John xiv., xv., xvi.), are said to refer not 
to IIvedpya, the proper name, but to rapdx«Antos, the assumed 
name, and therefore to constitute no proof of personality. But 
God’s testimonies are once called counsellors, and that in a 
poetical composition, and in the Old Testament, where meta- 
phorical language is much more common than in the New. 
The word IIapdxdnros is used of the Holy Ghost as the pro- 
per name of that Divine Spirit, the name signifying His office 
and ministry, not as a metaphorical appellation. Inthe course 
of three chapters He is four times called by that name, and 
always in conjunction with personal attributes: “I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth” (John 
xiv. 16). “The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things” (John xiv. 26). “But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit 
of truth which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of 
me” (John xv. 26). “ Nevertheless, I tell you the truth ; it 
is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you; and when he is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment” (John 
xvi. 7,8). In the chapter last quoted, there is another passage 
(John xvi. 13, 14), where the masculine pronoun is twice used 
of the Spirit without the intervention of the name ITapaxdnros: 
“ Howbeit, when he (éxecvos), the Spirit of truth, is come, 
. . . he (é«eivos) shall glorify me.” The frequent use of the 
masculine pronoun, introduced as it is in places where the 
structure of the sentence does not require it, is quite incapable 
of explanation on Socinian principles. 

It is, then, plain that Scripture applies to the Holy Ghost 
the attributes of personality which can belong only to proper 
persons. We return, in conclusion, to a further consideration 
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of the argument that sometimes the word “Spirit” is used 
in an impersonal sense. 

It was generally held in the early Church, as it is shown 
at large by Petavius (De Variis Dogmatibus, pp. 441-464), that 
there is a twofold communication of the Spirit—by His energy 
or working, and by His personal presence. In the first way 
He had always manifested Himself from the beginning; in 
the second, after the great day of Pentecost. The energy or 
working of the Spirit was vouchsafed to patriarchs and pro- 
phets ; but now he dwells in the heart of the true Christian 
personally (évoixovvTos). 

And such seems to be the teaching of Holy Scripture. 
The prophets looked forward to the full manifestation of Him 
who moved their hearts, and spake by their mouths, as a bless- 
ing yet to come. “It shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh” (Joel 
ii. 28; Acts ii. 17). In the New Testament the personal 
presence of the Comforter is more clearly promised as a blessing 
not hitherto granted to the sons of men: “I will send him,” 
said our Lord—“ He shall come;” “If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you.” His working was always in the world : 
He “strove with man” from the beginning; His grace was 
with the apostles long before the day of Pentecost. This 
seems to have been our Lord’s meaning when He said of the 
Spirit, “ The world seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but 
ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you” 
(map vpiv pévet, Kai ev viv ota). He was with them then 
by His grace, but not as He was afterwards to be revealed, 
dwelling personally in their hearts, as in a temple. 

When, therefore, we read that the Spirit was given in 
measure or without measure ; when we meet with such expres- 
sions as a double portion of the Spirit, the residue of the 
Spirit ; when St. Paul bids us “ Quench not the Spirit ;” when 
St. John tells us that “the Holy Ghost was not yet, because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified ” (vii. 39); when we read of 
the spirit of prophecy, the spirit of wisdom, the spirit of coun- 
sel and might, the earnest of the Spirit; when St. Paul says 


1 Some ancient manuscripts, as B and D, read éoriv, is ; but ora, shall 
be, is the best-supported reading. 
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that the Corinthian Christians were zealous of spirits (1 Cor. 
xiv. 12), we must understand the words as referring to the 
gifts, the graces of the Spirit. His grace may be given in 
various measures ; His working in the soul may be impeded by 
wilful sin; it may be stirred up (2 Tim. i. 6) by prayer and 
faithful perseverance. All love, joy, peace, all the elements of 
the saint-like character, are the fruit of the Spirit, and these 
He works in the hearts of believers in various degrees. He 
Himself abides personally in all true Christian people, but all 
do not feel His presence equally. Some vex and grieve Him 
by repeated backslidings. Others try earnestly to listen to 
His voice and to obey His guidance. To such He manifests 
Himself in ever-increasing fulness ; they are drawn ever nearer ; 
their sense of His indwelling is deepened ; their perception of 
the realities of the spiritual world becomes ever keener and 
stronger. 

But many of the expressions alleged are not really incon- 
sistent with personality. The personal presence of the Spirit 
is often described under the figures of water or fire. Thus 
the prophecy of Joel is referred by St. Peter to the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. Our Lord had 
foretold that great event, in words implying a distinct 
personality: “I will send Him;” “He shall come.” The 
prophet in more poetical language speaks of an outpouring : 
“Twill pour out of my Spirit.” Both prophecies, the nearer 
and the more distant, relate to the same manifestation. 
The one distinctly asserts the personality of the Spirit, there- 
fore the terms of the other cannot be inconsistent with that 
personality. 

The Holy Ghost is said to be given; He is called the gift 
of God. But the same thing is said of our blessed Lord: “ Unto 
us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given ;” “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 

The Holy Ghost is frequently described as dwelling in the 
hearts of believers, and it is sometimes objected that the 
Spirit, being promised as an internal Comforter, cannot be 
considered as a disti®ct person or agent. But the same 
thing is said of the First and Second Persons in the blessed 
Trinity (John xiv. 23; 1 John iii. 24; iv. 12; Rev. ili. 20; 
John vi. 56, etc.). It is true that we cannot clearly under- 
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stand or explain how one person can dwell within another ; but 
we cannot comprehend the infinite; the restrictions of our 
finite being do not apply to an omnipotent, omnipresent Spirit. 
“The Father is incomprehensible (¢mmensus), the Son incom- 
prehensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible.” We are 
in the presence of an unfathomable mystery. The nature of 
the Godhead is high above our limited intelligence ; we feel it 
must. be so when we look into the deep blue of the starry 
heavens, and think of the myriads of worlds which people the 
immensity of space. If the revelation which God has given 
us of Himself were not mysterious, it would not be credible ; 
the Creator of this mighty universe must be far above the 
thoughts of His creatures. But we receive the Holy Scriptures 
as His message to us, and when we feel in our souls the work- 
ing of a holy influence, when we listen to a voice within, 
prompting, guiding, elevating, we recognise that gracious Pre- 
sence promised by our Lord, and ascribe those mysterious 
agencies to the indwelling of that Holy Spirit whom the 
Father hath given to them that love Him. 
B. C. CAFFIN, M.A. 





Art. IX.—The Life of Isaac. 


[* passing from the life of Abraham, the Chaldean emi- 

grant, who became the progenitor of the Hebrews, the 
father of the faithful, and the friend of God, to that of his son 
Isaac, one feels like descending from a breezy upland, where 
health-giving airs from heaven cause the blood to leap within 
the veins, and whence the eye roams far and wide across in- 
spiring scenery, to some peaceful valley underneath, where 
meek-eyed oxen browse dreamily in fat meadows, and quiet 
streamlets creep lazily towards the sea. Such transitions 
are by no means infrequent in actual life, as they recur more 
than once upon the page of sacred history. If the soul of 
Abraham was formed for great occasions, that of Isaac was 
designed for uneventful times. If the former was charged 
with heroic impulses, the latter was the seat of softly-moving 
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inclinations. The character of Abraham was intense, energetic, 
resolute, and prompt; that of Isaac was mild and meditative, 
reposeful and submissive. Abraham was a veritable king of 
men—one of those colossal epoch-making personages, who 
from time to time are raised up when in providence it is re- 
quired to turn the course of history into new grooves, to impart 
new impulses to the race, to originate new movements that 
shall have vitality and force sufficient to transmit themselves 
to future centuries. Isaac was a specimen of those men of 
smaller build that are no less necessary than the giant souls 
referred to, to complete the beneficent designs of Heaven— 
men of soft and impressionable natures, who, if unable them- 
selves to produce new ideas, can yet appropriate and absorb 
the mental creations of their more gifted predecessors or com- 
peers ; if devoid of genius or strength adequate to devise or 
start fresh enterprises, have still the requisite amount of both 
to enable them to fall into line with such enterprises when 
projected and set in motion, and, if not qualified to greatly 
help them forward, at least capable of sustaining their vitality 
until other and more powerful spirits shall arise to bear them 
onward to completion. Accordingly the two men had careers 
as widely differing from each other as their characters ; that of 
Abraham being marked by travel and adventure, by incident 
and exploit, by trials and temptations, by failures and suc- 
cesses, by defeats and victories, by exhibitions of moral infir- 
mity, by magnificent achievements of faith ; that of Isaac, on 
the other hand, being remarkable for nothing—the passage 
connecting him with Mount Moriah excepted—but its peace- 
ful, unexciting, non-heroic tenor; its want of movement, geo- 
graphical no less than historical ; its seeming indolent content ; 
its almost feminine dependence and passivity,—the one resem- 
bling a day of mingled sunshine and shadow, tempest and 
calm ; the other finding its most appropriate symbol in the 
mild radiance of an afternoon’s sun. 

The story of the life of Isaac, the second of the Hebrew 
patriarchs, arranges itself round six principal events in his 
career—his birth, his sacrifice, his wedding, the beginning of 
his family, the increase of his wealth, his death. The accounts 
of the first, second, and third, furnished by the Hebrew pen- 
man, interweave themselves with the narrative of Abraham’s 
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career; those of the fourth and fifth belong exclusively to 
Isaac’s biography; that of the sixth becomes again inter- 
mingled with the record of the doings of his sons. In this 
respect the history may be said to symbolise his life, which in 
its earlier stage was overshadowed by the greater personality 
of his father; and again in its later period was thrust aside 
by the more active dispositions of his sons—the only space in 
which it asserted for itself a seeming independence being the 
brief interval of twenty years between his marriage and the 
birth of his boys. 

1. The Birth of Isaac occurred in the hundredth year of 
Abraham’s and ninetieth of Sarah’s life, Beersheba being in 
all probability the place of his nativity. The advanced age of 
his parents renders credible the statement vouched for by the 
author of Genesis,’ by Paul, the Christian apostle,? and by the 
writer to the Hebrews,’ that his birth was due to a special 
miraculous rejuvenation of the childless couple. As directed 
by Jehovah, he was named [saac, or “ Laughter.” Designed to 
commemorate the believing laughter of Abraham when at 
length he realised the Divine promise to be on the eve of ful- 
filment, this appellation was doubtless equally intended to 
foreshadow the cheerful and happy disposition of its bearer, as 
well as the sweet sunshine which his coming would introduce 
into his parents’ lives—to symbolise the glad tidings of great 
joy which, by means of his birth and in his person as a second 
link in the holy line, were brought nearer to mankind, and to 
point him out as a type of One who should be by pre-eminence 
“the seed,” and whose birth should put laughter into the 
hearts of myriads of our race. To Sarah, in particular, the 
name appeared clothed with peculiar significance. Besides 
reminding her of that particular passage in her history when 
she too, like her husband, langhed—in her case with mingled 
faith and incredulity at the prospect of motherhood—it sug- 
gested to her, as she gazed upon her babe, infinite possibilities 
of blessing for herself, for her husband, for their immediate 
descendants, and, in after days, for all the families of the 
earth. It opened up fountains of music within her bosom, as 
well as woke up laughing echoes in her hitherto desolate tent. 


1 Gen, xviii. 14. 2 Rom. iv. 19-21. 3 Heb. xi. 11. 
: * Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, art. ‘‘ Isaac.” 
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If neither so long and comprehensive nor so lofty and spiritual 
as Mary’s Magnificat or Hannah’s Hallelujah, Sarah’s song was 
a fitting preparation for and prelude to these nobler out- 
bursts of praise. A short and simple ode of two sentences, the 
first containing two and the second three lines— 


“ Laughter prepared for me hath Elohim : 
All who hear (it) will laugh with me. 
Who would have said to Abraham—Sarah suckleth sons ? 
For I have borne him a son in his old age,”— 


it gives expression to her adoring wonder at and profound 
motherly delight inthe unparalleled phenomenon of Isaac’s birth. 
In this wonder and delight it may be certain Abraham shared. 
With what emotions of holy gladness they beheld their new- 
born infant on the eighth day, through reception of the cove- 
nant rite, introduced into the Hebrew Church, representative to 
them of God’s home, can better be imagined than described. 
And so the child grew, till the time arrived for its weaning, 
which probably took place towards the close of its third year.’ 
The event was signalised, according to the manners of the day, 
by the giving of a great feast—a practice which still obtains 
among Oriental peoples—the Hindus, for example, celebrat- 
ing the withdrawal of an infant from the breast “by feasting 
and religious ceremonies, during which rice is formally pre- 
sented to the child.” The banquet which Abraham prepared 
would beyond doubt be worthy of himself as a wealthy flock- 
master, and worthy of the occasion that called it forth. Yet, 
for Abraham and his household, and more especially for Isaac, 
it led to results which had not been foreseen. Joyful as, in 
the estimation of his parents, the birth and steady growth of 
the latter towards manhood were, and could not fail to be, these 
could hardly be expected to excite the same hilarity in the 
breasts of Hagar and Ishmael, whose positions in the patri- 
archal household were thereby materially changed. The renun- 
ciation of what to them had once been brilliant prospects 
could hardly be unattended with regret and pain, perhaps also 
with a certain measure of irritation towards, and anger against, 


1 1] Sam. i, 22-24 ; 2 Chron. xxxi, 16 ; 2 Mace. vii. 27 ; Josephus, Antiq. 
ii. 9. 6. 

2 “ Bible Manners and Customs,” by Rev. J. A. Freeman, M.A., Homi- 
letical Quarterly, vol. i. p. 78; cf. Roberts’s Oriental Illustraticns, p. 24. 
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him ‘vho had been its unconscious-cause. The history evidently 
points to some such feeling in the breasts of Hagar and Ishmael 
during the observance of the feast. The object of the celebra- 
tion, it is obvious, was to glorify Isaac, the son of Sarah, as the 
true and legitimate heir of Abraham, though not the first-born 
child of the patriarch. Ishmael, the son of Hagar, then seven- 
teen years old, was quick-witted enough to understand that the 
exaltation of Isaac meant the dethronement of himself from 
the social elevation he had hitherto enjoyed. The untameable 
spirit he had inherited from his Egyptian mother began to 
chafe within him. He might not be able to undo what had 
been so unexpectedly done by Providence; to snatch from 
Isaac’s brow the crown which already in imagination he beheld 
shining thereupon might be beyond his power; but against 
the son of Sarah, who had thrust him down from what seemed 
his rightful supremacy, he could vent his spleen by letting off 
shafts of ridicule against his person, by laughing at his so- 
called heirship, by making sport of his imagined destiny as a 
father of nations. There is ground for believing that of this 
sort was the mockery or play in which Ishmael indulged at the 
banquet. But, of whatsoever sort it was, it opened Sarah’s 
eyes to the perhaps hitherto unsuspected dangers of the situa- 
tion. It convinced her of the impossibility of bringing up 
Ishmael and Isaac within the same tent. For the safety of 
her. child and the security of his position as the heir of the 
promise, she perceived that a separation could not too soon 
be effected. Forthwith she submitted the proposal to her 
spouse—* Cast out this bondwoman and her son: for the son 
of this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even with 
Isaac.” 

Considering that she herself had given Hagar into Abraham’s 
bosom, Sarah need not now have been so emphatic in calling her 
a slave-girl. But still, apart from the severity of the language 
in which it was couched, the proposal itself was wise; and 
painful as the thought must have been to Abraham to part 
with one who had been to him a wife, and with another whom 
he had long regarded as his heir, yet no sooner did he learn 
from Jehovah that such separation was desired by Heaven 
than he took measures for having it effected without delay. 

With the next day’s sun he arose, and having summoned 
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Hagar, placed upon her shoulder a skin of water, with a loaf of 
bread, and putting into her hand her boy, he sent them away, 
doubtless with many prayers and tears. The fortunes of the 
pair as they wandered in the wilderness of Beersheba, or the 
uncultivated waste between Palestine and Egypt, are told with 
considerable pathos in the sacred narrative. Overtaken by 
pangs of thirst as they toiled through the parched desert, they 
were on the eve of giving way, the mother to despair and the 
lad to exhaustion, when they were rescued by the friendly 
intervention of Elohim’s angel, who directed them to a well of 
water in their vicinity, and cheered them with words of com- 
fort concerning the future greatness of the boy. They then 
plunged into the depths of the trackless desert, which hence- 
forth became their home. There the lad grew to manhood, 
leading a roving and unsettled life, depending on his bow for 
subsistence, acquiring skill and fame as an archer, becoming a 
chieftain or prince amongst the tribes that were attracted 
towards him through his name, and eventually settling in 
the wilderness of Paran, or the desert of Ht-Tih, on the south 
of Canaan,—his mother finding him a wife from amongst the 
maidens of her own country, probably intending by such a 
marriage to complete his estrangement from the house of 
Abraham and Isaac. With this he drops from the page of 
Scripture, only once again for a moment reappearing. After 
an interval of more than seventy years, he takes his place, 
and does his part along with Isaac in consigning the honoured 
dust of their father Abraham to the cave of Machpelah, in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite. He was then an old man him- 
self of upwards of eighty years, while Isaac must have reached 
the threescore years and ten. “It must have been a striking 
scene,” says Dr. Geikie “when the two brothers, so long 
separated, united to pay the last honours to one equally 
dear to both, and showed in their doing so their high sense 
of his worth. Isaac, with his hundreds of household slaves; 
Ishmael, with his troops of wild retainers and half-savage 
allies, gathered before the cave of Machpelah, in the midst of 
the men of Heth, to pay the last duties to the Father of the 
Faithful, would make a notable subject for an artist.” 

2. The Sacrifice of Isaac, though introduced by the Hebrew 


1 Hours with the Bible, vol. i. p. 416. 
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narrator’ chiefly as an incident in Abraham’s life illustrative 
of the lofty faith by which that patriarch was distinguished, 
is scarcely less valuable for the light it sheds upon the char- 
acter of Isaac. When called upon to undergo the terrific 
ordeal of laying down his life in a moment, without space for 
reflection, in obedience to a father’s request, and in compliance 
with what must have seemed to him the will of Heaven, he 
was, there is ground for believing, a full-grown man, since, 
according to the story, he was capable of undertaking a three 
days’ journey of upwards of sixty miles. It is also apparent 
from the record that he had no idea of either the origin or the 
object of his father’s sudden pilgrimage from Beersheba, 
beyond what the wood, the fire, and the knife suggested, 
until the land of Moriah was reached. It was only when he 
and Abraham stood together alone upon the mountain summit, 
to which the elder patriarch had been directed, and he had 
witnessed the construction by his venerable parent of a rude 
stone altar, and the arranging of the wood thereupon, that he 
learned “the lamb for a burnt-offering” was to be himself. 
It is not supposable that Abraham, having completed his pre- 
parations, without a word of explanation laid violent hands 
upon the lad, and by sheer force of superior strength bound 
him with cords to the altar, thus compelling him to become an 
unwilling victim. It is in every way more conceivable that 
the exquisitely painful task of communicating to his son the 
appalling news which, it may be assumed, he had deferred to 
the last moment, in the hope that some way of escape might 
be provided, he now performed, with a breaking heart, but with 
minute fidelity, rehearsing all that had left upon his mind the 
impression that Jehovah had called him to the frightful deed. 
It is not needful to dwell upon, as indeed it is beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive or of language to express, the 
anguish which must have rent the bosom of the patriarch in 
imparting these tidings to his son. What more demands 
attention is the manner in which these tidings were by Isaac 
received. There was on his part no attempt at resistance or 
flight. With absolute submission he put his life into his 
father's hands. It is possible that, like his father, he 
accounted God was able to raise him up again from the 


1 Gen. xxii. 9. 
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dead ; perhaps, also, he reasoned that this was inevitable if the 
covenant promise—“ In Isaac shall thy seed be called ”—was 
to obtain literal fulfilment. If he did, then it is certain he was 
not one whit behind his father in respect of liveliness and 
strength of faith, and equally worthy with that father, on 
account of this transaction, to find a place among the heroes of 
the Old Testament Church, immortalised by the New Testa- 
ment writer to the Hebrews. But even if in that trying 
moment he did not feel himself sustained by the far-reaching 
glance of faith which upheld his revered sire, it is obvious the 
moral grandeur of his self-immolation was not on that account 
diminished. Perhaps, if rightly pondered, it will be seen to 
be increased. If he yielded up his life without a murmur or 
regret, simply because he felt persuaded in his inmost soul that 
God had demanded it—neither knowing nor pausing to inquire 
the reason why, but with magnificent confidence that Jehovah 
was “too wise to err, too good to be unkind,” placing himself 
at Heaven’s disposal, what was that if not a loftiness of faith 
and a sublimity of obedience, which were not surpassed by 
any deed of heroism that had ever been performed by his 
father—nay, if not a spirit of self-sacrifice, like that which dwelt 
in Him, Jehovah’s Isaac, who said, “Lo, I come: in the 
volume of the book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, 
O my God : yea, thy law is within my heart”?! Nor does the 
intrinsic nobility of Isaac’s character shine forth with less 
brilliance if we trace the promptitude of his self-surrender to 
the seemingly lower principle of filial honour and obedience. 
In the patriarchal era the father of a family stood towards 
his children in loco Dei in a sense in which he does not 
and cannot now do. To Isaac, therefore, submission to the 
will of his earthly parent was at once the most exalted of 
human virtues and the most imperative of religious duties ; 
so that, in acting as he did when called by his father to face 
death on Mount Moriah, he did not, as one is prone at first 
sight to think, exhibit weakness, pusillanimity, feminine pas- 
sivity, but rather towered to a gigantic height in all those 
elements of faith, humility, obedience, love, self-control, self- 
sacrifice, which lie at the foundation of true spiritual great- 
ness, and build up characters and personalities resembling 


1 Ps, xl. 7. 
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God’s. As Ewald’ properly observes: “Isaac thus typifies 
the true child of the community (of the faithful) who by 
faithful obedience and self-sacrifice, even unto death, rewards 
his parents’ hopes and longings, toil and care; and thus earns 
by merit a new title to what is already his by birth.” 

3. The Wedding of Isaac with Rebekah, the granddaughter 
of Nahor, which took place after his mother’s death, in his 
fortieth year, discovers in him exactly the same characteristics 
as these just alluded to. The idyllic beauty and charming 
simplicity of the story of Rebekah’s wooing, as it is told in the 
Book of Genesis,’ has never been surpassed. As the artless 
tale unfolds its picturesque tableaux the reader’s interest is 
arrested, sustained, and even increased till the peaceful and 
happy dénowement is reached in the union of the fair, if some- 
what adventurous, bride with her mild and pensive bridegroom. 
The venerable father, anxious about the marriage of his son, 
whom perhaps, he observed to be drooping since his mother’s 
death ; the commission put into the hands of his chief steward, 
the old man or ancient of his house, to take a wife to his son 
from Padan-aram ; the mustering of the camels for the journey, 
the collecting of the presents for the bride, and the departure 
from Beersheba of Eliezer—for most likely it was he to whom 
this important mission was assigned ; the lofty piety and simple 
faith of the aged traveller, scarcely inferior to that of his master 
upon whose business he was going; the providential meeting 
with Rebekah at the well on the outskirts of Nahor’s city ; the 
appearance upon the scene of Laban, Rebekah’s brother, with 
his pressing invitation—dictated half by courtesy and half by 
cupidity—to accept the hospitality of Bethuel’s roof; the 
impatience of Eliezer till he has told his errand; the ready 
acquiescence of Rebekah’s relatives, as of Rebekah herself, in 
the proposal that she should become the wife of Isaac; the 
interposed delay of ten days, perhaps to make preparations 
for her wedding, perhaps to gratify her mother, to whom she 
was about to bid farewell; the southward journey to Beer- 
sheba; the modest behaviour of the bride when she first per- 
ceived her intended spouse; the loving welcome she obtained 
from the latter, and the auspicious marriage which ensued— 
all these are rehearsed with a skill that defies imitation. Nor 


1 History of Israel, vol. i. p. 339. 2 Gen. xxiv. 1-67. 
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is it easy to say whether the mind is most affected by the 
parental solicitude of Abraham for his son, the faith and 
fidelity of Eliezer, or the noble courage of the young and 
beautiful girl, who, at what she deems the call of Heaven, repeats 
the act of her great kinsman, and gets her out from her own 
country and kindred to go into a land which she knows not of. 
One thing that is certain with regard to this bright narrative is 
that, for the most part, readers overlook the moral grandeur of 
the part played in it by Isaac. Yet a careful examination of 
the story, and a just apportionment of merit to its several 
characters, will inevitably rescue Isaac from that shade of com- 
parative obscurity under which he is too frequently placed, 
and will show that the very quietness of his behaviour in this, 
as in everything affecting himself, proceeded from the serene 
altitude of faith at which he lived, as much as from the con- 
stitutional passivity by which he was distinguished. “He 
that believeth,” it is said, “shall not make haste;” and if 
Isaac left the selection of his wife to God and his father, this 
may have resulted from the impulse of a faith which would 


neither outrun nor fall behind the footsteps of Providence, but 
was willing to be guided in all things by Heaven’s light, quite 
as much as from the easy-going indifference commonly asso- 
ciated with phlegmatic temperaments and soft dispositions. 
It is obvious that Isaac was not displeased with the bride whom 
Jehovah had selected for him. And good reason had he for 
being satisfied. For besides being fair to look upon—her 


”» « ? 


name Ribkah meaning “ captivating,” “ensnaring,” according 
to Fiirst, or “a rope with a noose,” according to Gesenius, 
who adds, “not unfit as the name of a girl who ensnares men 
by her beauty,”—she was kindly as well as pious, and for his 
sake had performed an act of self-sacrifice which proved her to 
be possessed of kindred soul-qualities to those which dwelt in 
him, and to be in all respects worthy of standing by his side 
as a help-meet and companion through life’s journey. “And 
Isaac loved her, and was comforted after his mother’s death,” 
or rather, “ after his mother,” the word “death” not being found 
in the original—“as if,” says Wordsworth,’ “the Holy Spirit 
would not conclude this beautiful and joyful narrative with a 
note of sorrow.” 


1 Commentary on Genesis, in loco. 
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4. The Family of Isaac consisted of two sons, twins, who 
were born after twenty years of childless married life. That 
so long a period of barrenness must have been a disappoint- 
ment to him who knew himself to be the promised child of 
Abraham in whom all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed, and to her who had set out from home in the hope of 
becoming “the mother of thousands of millions,” requires no 
argument to show. Yet it is worth observing that the be- 
haviour of Isaac and Rebekah under a dispensation so trying 
evinced a clear advance in moral elevation beyond that of 
Abraham and Sarah when similarly situated, neither the one 
nor the other of the two former proposing the adoption of 
crooked ways, such as the two latter resorted to, in the hope of 
obtaining children, but both preserving the chastity of married 
life, and waiting upon God for the fulfilment of their hopes. 
If the rendering of verse 21 suggested by some translators? 
could be adopted—“ And Isaac entreated Jehovah opposite to 
his wile ”—i.e, beside his wife, placing himself opposite to her, 
and conjoining his supplications with hers, it would state what 
was probably the truth that as the years rolled on the childless 
couple were often moved to lay their case before God and to 
entreat; His merciful consideration of their sorrow. That Isaac 
frequently addressed himself to Heaven upon the subject of his 
wife’s barrenness is what the verse does say, while it adds that 
“the Lord was entreated of him, and Rebekah his wife con- 
ceived.” As the time approached for her delivery she became 
conscious of sensations so strange that it seemed as if her un- 
born children were struggling with one another—an idea which 
appears to have gone over to and survived upon the territory 
of heathen mythology, the Greek poets* having fabled of 
Acrisius and Preetus, the twin sons of Abas, that even in their 
mothe’s womb an implacable hostility existed between them. 
Ascertaining that such symptoms as she experienced were 
unusual with pregnant women, she resolved “to inquire of 
Jehovah.” Whether this was done indirectly through a 
prophet—Shem, as Luther thinks, Melchizedek as the Rabbis 
conjecture, Abraham as Wordsworth and Kalisch with more 
plausibility suggest, or Isaac, her own husband, who, Lange 
observes, was the prophet nearest her—or directly through her- 

1 Ainsworth, Bush, 2 Apollod. 1, ii. 1. 
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self by prayer, cannot be with certainty determined ; but in 
any case her application was successful. She obtained a re- 
sponse which, while it tended to excite her hopes, at the same 
time must have calmed her fears :— 


“Two nations are in thy womb, 
And two peoples shall be separated 
Even from thy bowels ; 


And the one people shall be stronger than the other people ; 
And the elder shall serve the younger.” 


Soon thereafter the boys were born, an equally extraordinary 
phenomenon occurring at their birth, the first-born, who was 
named Esau, “the hairy one,” from his singular appearance, being 
covered all over with strong red hair so that he resembled a 
hairy mantle, and the second-born pressing so swiftly on his 
brother, that he not only seemed, but, according to Hosea,’ posi- 
tively did lay hold of that brother’s heel before its separation 
from the womb was complete—a circumstance which led to 
his being called Jacob or “ supplanter.” Objections have been 
taken to the credibility of this story on the ground that, as some 
obstetricians maintain, an hour commonly intervenes between 
the birth of twins, but practitioners of eminence declare the 
phenomenon here recorded to be by no means impossible. 
It was soon observed that the omens attending the birth of the 
twins began to fulfil themselves in the dispositions which they 
severally developed. The elder-born, Esau, elected to follow 
the adventurous and roving life of a hunter ; the younger-born, 
Jacob, chose the simpler and less exciting calling of keeping 
sheep. “Esau was a wild man in disposition no less than in 
action, a youth of strong animal propensities and essentially 
mundane proclivities; Jacob, without being religious, was 
quiet, sedate, fond of home life, and studious of peace, though 
not without a vein of duplicity in his soul’s texture.”* An 
incident which happened when the lads had grown to man- 
hood set the contrast of their characters in its true light. 
This, however—the selling of his birthright by Esau,—will 
fall to be afterwards considered in connection with the history 
of Jacob. 

5. The Prosperity of Isaac from this point flowed on apace. 
Driven by a famine, similar to that which a hundred years 


1 Hos. xii. 3. 2 Pulpit Commentary on Genesis, p. 321. 
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before had compelled Abraham to. migrate to Egypt, he left 
Beersheba, and settled, in obedience to Divine direction, in 
Gerar, among the Philistines, as his father on a previous 
occasion. had done. Whether because of the stereotyped char- 
acter of Oriental manners, or because of a lack of originality 
on the part of Isaac, he resorted to the old expedient, which 
had bronght so much trouble and so little credit to his father— 
he gave out that Rebekah was his sister, in the hope of thereby 
protecting both himself and her. Happily the fraud was 
detected, and that by no less a personage than the king him- 
self. Though bearing the same name, Abimelech, “ father king,” 
a title of the Philistine, as Pharaoh was of the Egyptian and 
Hamor of the Shechemite monarchs, as Padishah, also signi- 
fying “father king,” is of Persian sovereigns to-day, and Atalik, 
with a like purport, “father” or “ paternity,” is of the Khans of 
Bokhara—it is not likely that this was the same ruler as sat 
upon the throne when Abraham and Sarah paid a visit to the 
land some seventy or eighty years before; yet equally with 
the former he showed himself a sovereign of exalted virtue 
and even piety. With some severity he reproved the patriarch 
for his uncalled-for and unworthy deception. At the same 
time he charged his subjects under penalty of forfeiting their 
lives to beware of inflicting injury upon either Isaac or his 
wife, from which it is a reasonable inference that, notwith- 
standing the deception practised upon him, he had been 
favourably impressed with Isaac’s character. Here the patri- 
arch settled for a number of years, tilling the soil, and reaping 
harvests that were unusually large even for Philistia, though 
Thomson ' declares it to have been “a country no less fertile 
than the very best of the Mississippi valley,” and Robinson ? 
affirms vhat Arab grain-stores at Niittdr-abu-Stimdr in the 
vicinity of Gaza still proclaim the remunerative yield of its 
harvests. Herodotus * speaks of two and three hundredfold as 
having been reaped on the plain of Babylonia; but in Palestine 
the usual rate of increase was from thirty to a hundredfold. 
The latter was that which Isaac reaped, probably from year to 
year, during the period of his sojourn in Philistia. The result 


1 The Land and the Book, p. 557. 
? Biblical Researches in Syria and Palestine, vol. i. p. 292. 
37. 193. 
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was that he “ waxed great, and went forward and grew until 
he became very great ”—“ as any other farmer would do,” adds 
Thomson, “ who had such harvests.” His flocks and herds 
multiplied, and his household increased. So great prosperity 
naturally excited against him the envy of the Philistines. 
These stopped up the old wells which Abraham had digged, 
while the Philistine king even asked him to leave the country. 
This, as became a saint, he at once did rather than resort to 
wrangling. Returning to the low, flat region watered by the 
Gerar, three hours south-east of Gaza, he opened out the old 
wells which his father had sunk. Digging in the valley, he 
lighted on a spring of living water; and when Abimelech’s 
herdsmen sought to take it from him he called it Hsek, “ strife,” 
and gave it up. And when the same thing happened with 
another which he digged, he abandoned it also, naming it Sitnah 
or “contention ;” till at last, having sunk a third, he was 


left in peaceful possession, whence he named it Rehoboth or 
“wide spaces.” By means of patience, perseverance, and piety 
he had conquered. His enemies had come to see it was no 
use harassing a man who always gave in and yet who always 


got on. In particular, Abimelech came to realise that the 
prudent course: was to strike a covenant with one who so 
manifestly had Jehovah on his side. Accordingly, accompanied 
by Ahuzzath, his privy councillor, and Phichol, the captain of 
his army, he went out from Gerar to Isaac, who by this time 
had returned to Beersheba, and with apologies for sending 
him away as well as acknowledgments of his greatness as a 
special object of Heaven’s favour, proposed that they should 
form with one another a sacred treaty or covenant alliance. 
As perhaps was anticipated from the knowledge of the patri- 
arch’s peaceful disposition, Isaac agreed. With princely hos- 
pitality he entertained them in his tent. With the dawn of 
day they sacrificed the necessary victims upon an altar Isaac 
had previously erected, joined hands in friendship, and swore 
to one another to be true. This done, Isaac sent them away ; 
and they departed in peace. At a later hour in the day he was 
informed of the finding of a fresh well by his servants; and 
he called it, to commemorate the high transaction of the morn- 
ing, Beersheba, or “the well of the oath,” thus reviving an old 
name which, three-quarters of a century before, his father had 
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conferred upon the place. Whether this well that Isaac’s 
servants had found was the same that had formerly belonged 
to Abraham may be doubtful, since at Bir-es-sheba, the modern 
Beersheba, two wells are still in existence. It is hardly open 
to question that the striking coincidence of his father’s treaty 
and his own with the Philistine monarch having been con- 
nected. with a well was that which suggested to Isaac’s mind 
the revival and re-imposition of the ancient name. 

6. The Death of Isaac happened after an interval of eighty 
years, during which his sons rather than himself became the 
prominent actors in the history of the patriarchal household. 
The stirring incidents in which these sons bore a part will form 
the subjects of ensuing papers. Meantime it is enough to 
notice that the current of Isaac’s life flowed gently on until 
he reached the advanced age of one hundred and fourscore 
years, after which “he gave up the ghost, and died, and was 
gathered to his people, old and full of days: and his sons Esau 
and Jacob buried him” in the cave of Machpelah at Mamre, 
beside Abraham his father, Sarah his mother, and Rebekah 
his wife. THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D. 





Art. X.—The Persecution in the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 


HE Baltic Provinces of Russia extend along the Baltic from 
Memel, the last town of note in the Prussian dominions, 

to the river Narva, at the mouth of which stands the town 
which was the scene of Charles XIl.’s great victory over the 
Russians in 1700. They comprise Kurland, which adjoins 
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Prussian territory, with its capital Mittau, Esthonia whose 
chief city is the fortified port of Reval, and Livonia, with the 
great commercial city of Riga as its capital, situated on the 
extensive bay of the same name, at the entrance of which are 
the islands of Oesel and Dago. Dorpat in Livonia is the 
seat of a distinguished University, founded in 1632, and 
restored in 1802. The University has always been mainly 
German in its character, and is largely resorted to by students 
from the eastern parts of Germany. It has five distinct 
faculties—theology, law, and medicine; philosophy being 
divided into two faculties, the historico-philological and the 
physico-mathematical. The theological faculty is Lutheran, 
but there are two theological teachers which do not belong to 
that Church—one for the members of the Russo-Greek, and 
the other for those of the Roman Catholic communion. 

The educated classes in the Baltic Provinces speak 
German, and are to a great extent of German descent. But 
the bulk of the population in Kurland and Livonia are Letts, 
speaking Lettish, which is a branch of the Slavonic family of 
languages, while the majority of the people in Esthonia are 
Ests, whose language is more connected with the Finnish, 

The Germans settled in Esthonia in 1192. To encourage 
them in the conquest and colonisation of the country, the 
Pope granted the Knights-Hospitallers privileges equal to those 
offered to the Crusaders. But the work of conquest was not 
easy. The Letts were indeed soon overcome, but the Ests 
offered a stubborn resistance, and it was centuries ere the 
aboriginal population were fully subdued. 

In the fifteenth century the Grand Dukes of Moscow, having 
shaken off the yoke of the Tartars, who long kept them in 
subjection, turned their attention to the extension of their 
western borders. The Hanseatic League, which had assisted 
the German knights in the subjugation of the country, had in 
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process of time grown jealous: of the prosperity of their 
colonists, and turned a deaf ear to the earnest entreaties 
which the latter made for assistance against the Russians, 
when Ivan IL, or the Terrible, invaded the Provinces with an 
overwhelming army. The knights were accordingly compelled 
to seek assistance from Poland, and Sigismund Augustus, 
king of Poland, promised aid in return for a cession of territory. 
The Russians were repelled with the aid also of Sweden and 
Denmark. Livonia was annexed to Poland as an integral 
part of that kingdom, Kurland was constituted a duchy 
connected with Poland, Sweden obtained possession of 
Esthonia, and Denmark received the island of Oesel. 

Prior to these events the Lutheran faith had been embraced 
by the populations of the Provinces. Sigismund Augustus, 
king of Poland, was remarkable for his tolerant sentiments on 
the question of religion, On the annexation of Livonia that 
monarch solemnly promised to uphold all the privileges 
hitherto enjoyed in that province by the Lutheran Church. 
The sPrivilegium of Sigismund Augustus, dated November 28, 
1561, has ever been regarded as the Magna Charta of Livonia.’ 
According to its stipulations the Lutheran Church was to 
continue to be the established religion of the country, their 
churches were to be maintained in proper repair, and to be 
rebuilt when necessary, and the farms and property of which 
that Church had been deprived during the Russian invasion 
were to be restored. 

The successors of Sigismund Augustus on the throne of 
Poland were not faithful to the solemn agreement which they 
had sworn to observe. Attempts were made to overthrow 
Lutheranism, and set up again the Roman Catholic Church. This 
course of action ultimately led to war with Sweden. Gustavus 


1 The first article of this Privilegium expressly states :— ‘‘That our most 
holy religion, according to the Evangelical and Apostolic writings of the 
Reformed Church, with the Creed of the Council of Nice, and the Augsburg 
Confession, which we have hitherto preserved, shall remain inviolable, and 
that we shall nowise be troubled either by ecclesiastical or civil decrees, 
censures, or new alterations. ‘That, however, in case the same should ever 
happen, contrary to all expectations, we shall, according to the rule of the 
Holy ‘Scriptures (in which it is written that we ought to obey God rather 
than man), hold fast to our religion and our customary ecclesiastical usages, 
and shall not permit any one to tear us therefrom.” 
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Adolphus wrested Livonia from Poland in 1621, and Esthonia 
and Livonia remained under Swedish rule for a century. The 
Lutheran Church regained again the position it had lost, and 
became once more the established religion of the two provinces. 

Esthonia and Livonia were annexed to Russia after the 
defeat of Charles x11. Peter the Great, in a manifesto dated 
August 16, 1710, expressed his intention, as soon as the country 
was pacified, “to preserve holy, and to keep without any 
innovation, all the ancient privileges, liberties, rights, and 
immunities of the Evangelical Religion hitherto in use,” and 
even further to enlarge the same. The articles of the capitu- 
lation of Reval (September 29, 1710) stipulated for the preser- 
vation of the Lutheran religion without any molestation what- 
ever; and the guarantees to the same effect given to the knights 
and civil authorities of Reval were full and ample. Riga sur- 
rendered to the Russians on similar conditions, and Peter the 
Great, on September 30, 1710, confirmed and ratified all the 
privileges conceded to the Lutheran Church, mention being 
expressly made in the ratification of the privileges set forth 
in the Privilegium of Sigismund Augustus. 

The tenth article of the Peace of Nystad (Nystadt), by 
which peace was definitely concluded between Queen Ulrica of 
Sweden and Peter the Great of Russia (August 30, 1721), 
stipulated that “there shall not be introduced into the ceded 
countries any constraint of conscience, but the Evangelical 
Religion shall be permitted and maintained in such a way that 
the churches, the schools, and all belonging thereto shall 
remain on the same footing as they were during the time of 
the late government of the King of Sweden, on condition, 
however, that any one may also freely exercise the Greek 
religion.” Moreover, the nobles and commoners, the cities, 
guilds, etc., were secured by an article of the said treaty in all 
the privileges, customs, and prerogatives they had hitherto 
enjoyed. 

The treaty of Nystad was, on the whole, fairly observed for 
many years. Members of the Russo-Greek Church not unfre- 
quently joined the Lutheran Confession ; and even children 
whose parents on both sides were Greeks were often brought 
by those parents for baptism to Lutheran pastors, and were 
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trained up in the Reformed faith. ‘The church registers of that 
period, according to von Harless, afford abundant proof of the 
truth of these statements. 

In Kurland also the Lutherans retained for a considerable 
time the full enjoyment of their faith, The Duke of Kur- 
land was, as already stated, a vassal of the Polish Crown, 
Gotthard Kettler, the first duke, confirmed all the previous 
rights enjoyed by the Lutheran Church (by a Privilegium dated 
June 20, 1570), and the kings of Poland at their investiture 
swore to maintain intact the rights of the duchy. Greater 
freedom. of conscience seems to have been enjoyed in Kurland 
than e!sewhere, for, though the Lutheran was the established 
religion, all offices, with the exception of the Chancellorship 
of the duchy, were open to Roman Catholics as well as to 
Protestants. 

But the efforts made by the successors of Sigismund 
Augustus to deprive the Lutherans of their rights in the two 
other provinces, and in Poland generally, awakened alarm in 
Kurland. The members of the Protestant confessions, along 
with those of the Greek Church in Poland, were then commonly 
known as “The Dissidents.” A confederation of those “ Dis- 
sidents” was formed, in which the duchy of Kurland was 
strongly represented. The “Dissidents” presented in 1766 
a joint petition to the King of Poland, demanding to be re- 
instatel in their ancient rights and privileges, and claiming 
equal rights with the members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The king referred the petition to the Diet, the members of 
which were unwilling to grant what was asked. In spite of 
the strong support given to the petition by the Empress 
Catharine of Russia and Frederick the Great of Prussia, as well 
as by others, the Polish Diet ultimately rejected the demands 
of the Dissidents. The Empress Catharine had supported her 
representations by moving up a Russian army to the frontiers 
of Poland, and when the decision of the Diet was known she 
ordered her troops to enter the country. The Diet was broken 
ap, several leading members of the Roman Catholic party were 
seized as prisoners and sent to Siberia. The indignation of the 
Poles at these proceedings led to war, and the result of the war 
and confusion which followed was the partition of Poland in 
1772 between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
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Meanwhile Kurland had voluntarily submitted to Russia. 
The Empress Catharine, in an imperial manifesto, dated April 
15, 1795, assured the inhabitants of that duchy, on her own 
behalf and on behalf of her successors, that the free exercise 
of their religion should be permitted, and the rights, privileges, 
and property of the Lutheran Church should be maintained 
inviolate. 

With the accession of Nicholas I. a new era for the Provinces 
began. No fears were indeed at first entertained of any 
encroachments being made on their rights and privileges. In 
May 1828, in appointing a commission to revise and unify the 
ecclesiastical laws in reference to the Evangelical Churches of 
Russia, the Emperor Nicholas expressed the hope that the 
organisation of the Lutheran Church, even in the Provinces, 
would be improved, and new privileges be granted. 

In the unification of the laws of the Empire, however, there 
lay no little danger. For that unification could only be 
accomplished by conceding to Protestants throughout Russia 
the privileges which were secured to the Lutherans in the 
Baltic Provinces by special treaties, or by lowering the status 
of the Lutheran Church in those Provinces to the position of 
a sect merely tolerated by law. 

The appointment, however, of Senator Count Tiesenhausen 
as president of the commission was regarded as a proof of the 
liberal intentions of the Government. For the Count was a 
nobleman of Esthonia, whose Protestant principles and German 
leanings were well known. He accepted the post, too, on the 
express condition that the king of Prussia, as a sovereign 
specially interested in the welfare of the Lutheran Church, 
should be invited to send a clergyman or ecclesiastical lawyer 
to advise the commissioners on questions of Protestant 
ecclesiastical law. The Russian Government assented to the 
suggestion, and King Frederick William 11. of Prussia accord- 
ingly sent Dr. Ritschel to assist the Commission. 

Though the work was begun under such favourable auspices, 
the hostility to the Lutheran Church manifested by the Russo- 
Greek clergy created anxiety as to the final result. But the 
Emperor Nicholas would in all probability have been able to 
resist the intrigues of his clergy had not political matters in 
Europe suddenly assumed a serious aspect. 
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The peace of Europe was broken by the French Revolution 
of July 1830. The revolt of the Belgians against Holland 
rapidly followed. Aroused by the success which had attended 
these two revolutions, the Poles made a desperate effort to 
shake off the Russian yoke. The insurgents were successful at 
first, and obtained several successes over the Russians. A series 
of desperate battles followed, some of which were claimed by 
the Poles as victories. But the ill-starred rebellion was soon 
brought: to a terrible end by the storm of Warsaw in September 
1831. The Polish insurrection led Nicholas to believe that the 
only hepe for Russia lay in the gradual Russification of the 
whole empire. “One law, one faith, one language” was hence- 
forth the ruling idea of his policy. Hence the rights of the 
Roman Catholic Church were trampled under foot in Poland, 
and the privileges secured by treaties for the Protestant Church 
in the Baltic Provinces, notwithstanding the loyalty of those 
populations, were set at nought. 

Hence the proposals made by the Commission in favour of 
the Lutheran Church in the Baltic Provinces were rejected. 
In October 1832 a new code of ecclesiastical laws was promul- 
gated, which not only checked the extension of Protestantism 
in the interior of Russia, but seriously interfered with the 
liberty of conscience hitherto enjoyed in the Baltic Provinces. 
By this code, in spite of the rights possessed by the Pro- 
vinces in accordance with the treaties already mentioned, 
the provisions of the Russian penal code were declared in force 
throughout the empire. 

The Greek Church now became legally, in every part of the 
empire alike, the religion of the State. Persons might secede 
to the Greek Church from any other denomination, but no one 
once a member of that Church could legally divest himself of 
that membership. Secession from the Greek Church became 
now a crime even in the Baltic Provinces. Offences against 
that Church became punishable by imprisonment of more or less 
severity, and involved loss of civil rights, flogging in some cases, 
and banishment for life to Tomsk or Tobolski. Under this 
code persons who attempted to proselytise from the Greek 
Church were exposed to punishment, and even those who 
taught persons of another religion (Jews, Mohammedans, and 
heathen) any doctrines contrary to the tenets of the Greek 
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faith. Lutheran pastors became exposed to fines, loss of civil 
rights, and deposition from office for administering the sacra- 
ments to any persons who were members of tlie Greek Church, 
and were made responsible also for all cases of apostasy from 
the Greek communion which they had not done their best to 
prevent. 

By the same code all mixed marriages, in which the bride 
or bridegroom were members of the Greek Church, were to be 
solemnised only in the Greek churches. The children of all 
such marriages were to be brought up as Greeks. Violation 
of this enactment exposed to the severest penalties, and the 
code required in many cases children to be taken from the 
care of their parents, and to be trained up as members of the 
Greek communion. 

Had the German nobility and gentry from the time of the 
Reformation been careful to educate the aboriginal peasantry 
of the Baltic Provinces, the people would have been better able 
to resist the Russian propaganda. But the conquered popula- 
tions were here, as in other lands, for a long period treated 
as serfs. Serfdom in the Baltic Provinces had indeed been 
abolished in the reign of Alexander 1, but the peasants were 
still legally bound to the soil, and were, to a very great extent, 
in a state of ignorance and degradation. In 1830 the gentry 
woke up to their responsibilities in this matter, and efforts 
were made in that year, and still more in 1846, to increase the 
number of the village schools, and to raise the character of the 
education therein imparted. The condition of the peasantry 
was much improved; new agrarian laws were enacted ; 
farmers were admitted to a share in magisterial duties; the 
barriers between the town and country populations were 
levelled, and the peasant was permitted freely to become a 
citizen. The Baltic Provinces were soon in advance in all 
these respects of all the governments of the Russian empire. 
The peasants began to lose their aversion to the upper classes ; 
they became more German in their sympathies. All classes 
alike were, however, loyal in their attachment to the empire. 
The Russo-Germans were thoroughly loyal subjects of the 
Czar. But the Russian politicians were not pleased with the 
growth of German ideas on their western frontiers; they 
believed the Germanisation of the Provinces to be dangerous to 
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the future stability of their empire, and they bent their whole 
efforts to effect the Russification of those Provinces. 

The application of the Russian ecclesiastical law to the 
Provinces did not at once effect any great difference in the 
outward state of things. The number of the Greek Catholics 
in the Provinces was small, and the Russian clergy few and 
far between. Riga was, however, constituted a Greek bishop- 
ric in 1837, and the prelate appointed to the See, Bishop 
Philaret, soon commenced an active onslaught on the Lutheran 
Church, although the Emperor Nicholas had expressly stated 
that the bishopric was founded for a very different purpose. 

Shortly after Bishop Philaret entered upon his episcopal 
duties a succession of bad harvests caused great distress 
among the peasantry. The crops fell far below the usual 
yield in 1839, 1840, and 1841, and matters were still worse in 
1844 and 1845. The Provinces were visited by famine, and 
numbers perished from starvation. The loaf of rye-bread in 
Livonia rose to the enormous price of six silver roubles. The 
gentry did much to alleviate the sufferings of the poor, but 
the task was far beyond their strength. The Russian Govern- 
ment were ultimately compelled to give assistance to the 
starving people. Corn was purchased for this purpose at a 
high price, which was afterwards charged against the districts 
to which assistance was afforded. The taxation of part of 
the country was thus raised by one-fourth, and the land 
encumbered with debt. 

Bishop Philaret was just the man to utilise the distress 
occasioned by the famine for his own purposes. Russian 
agents soon began to traverse the Provinces, and commenced 
an agitation against the Lutheran Church and the German 
landlords. These agitators ascribed all the ills of the country 
to the fact that the peasantry did not belong to the Russo- 
Greek Church. They assured the simple-minded rustics that 
if their names were only on the registers of the Orthodox 
Church, they would obtain assistance from the Emperor as 
head of that Church ; that farms would be granted to them in 
a sunny land; that their taxation would be lightened, they 
would be freed from military service, and assisted by grants 
of corn and money. 

The narratives of von Harless and von Bock give a descrip- 
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tion of the manner in which proselytes were won to the Greek 
Church, which would be incredible if it were not supported 
by a mass of depositions sworn before the courts of the 
Provinces, and confirmed by the statements of Russian 
officials. Many of the latter, and not a few of the Greek 
clergy themselves, were scandalised at the mode in which 
“conversions” were obtained. The peasants were assured 
that they were not required actually to change their faith, 
that, although they nominally joined the Greek Church, they 
would still be permitted to remain “on the old footing,” to 
keep their Bibles, their religious books, their Church services, 
and even occasionally to attend the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in the Lutheran churches. They were assured that 
the dogmas of the Greek Church differed little from the 
Lutheran. Moreover, the agitators, who assumed the role of 
Nationalists, and professed to be defenders of the rights of 
the Lett and Est peasantry, did not fail to urge that the 
Lutheran pastors were the friends of the landlords, while the 
Greek priests were the supporters of the people. 

According to von Harless, the ignorance of the peasantry 
on all matters connected with the history of their country and 
Church was one of the main causes of the success of the 
Greek propaganda. Prior to the year 1845 the Lutheran 
clergy had no necessity to instruct their people as to the 
points of difference between the Greek and the Protestant 
Churches. They satisfied themselves with teaching what they 
considered to be true, without any controversy against the 
opposite errors; and the Russian penal code, now brought 
into force, absolutely forbade under heavy penalties all such 
instruction. 

In the eyes of the peasantry the difference between their 
own Church and the Greek Church consisted in hymns, which 
constitute an important part of the Lutheran services, and 
in sermons, which are comparatively rare in the Greek com- 
munion. The other details of external worship appeared to 
them of lesser importance. In many cases the taste of the 
peasants in these particulars was humoured for a season. 
Numbers were therefore easily induced to enrol their names 
in the Greek registers, while larger numbers were led to take 
such a step under the inducement of worldly considerations. 
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The leading agitators in the movement were men whose 
moral character was more than questionable. A man named 
Ballohd, who had been an evangelist among the Moravians, 
was one of the main workers. He seems to have been 
eloquent, and, though expelled from the Herrnhuters, con- 
tinued what he called Moravian meetings. Bishop Philaret 
gave him the use of a Greek church, and the services held 
there were partly conducted after the Moravian and partly 
after the Greek fashion. Those meetings or services led 
many persons to look upon union with the Greek Church as 
a matter of very trifling importance considered from the 
religious aspect. 

“Converts” were obtained, not only by such misrepresenta- 
tions as have been already referred to, but by even more 
questionable ineans. On one occasion Ballohd induced the 
congregation present at one of his services to subscribe their 
names to a document drawn up in Russian, which was 
explained to be a petition asking the Bishop for leave to con- 
tinue his religious services. The document, however, was a 
memorial for admission into the Greek Church. The memorial 
was duly transmitted to the Bishop, who summoned a meeting 
of the persons who signed it, and informed them that their 
request was duly granted, and that they would be at once 
anointed. In vain did they with one voice protest that they 
had been deceived when they were led to affix their signatures 
to the memorial. The Bishop coolly informed them that, hav- 
ing signed the memorial, their names had been placed on the 
registers, and that if they drew back they would be exposed to 
all the penalties of the law. The advantages of belonging to 
the Greek communion were then urged upon them by one of 
his agents. Under such mingled threats and promises the 
miserable dupes permitted themselves to be anointed, and were 
thus incorporated into the Orthodox Church. 

Cases are related in which the wives of peasants, induced 
under various motives to inscribe their names, were terrified 
into adopting a similar course by the threat that their mar- 
riages would otherwise be null and void. The Greek clergy 
are said even in a few cases to have connived at their “con- 
verts ” forsaking their Lutheran wives, and marrying others 
who-were members of the Orthodox communion. 
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Children in many cases protested against the apostasy of 
their parents. Hundreds of children belonging to parents 
whose names had been placed with or without their consent 
on the church registers were seized at night; torn, even in 
some cases from their mothers’ arms, packed in sledges, and 
driven off to be anointed by the Greek priests. The sacred 
rite was often performed amid the struggling and screaming 
of the children and the wailing of the mothers. Boys were 
in not a few cases able to escape from their captors, and con- 
cealed themselves in the woods. But all those who were made 
members of the Orthodox Church, whether by fair means or 
by foul, were forcibly excluded from the Lutheran schools ; 
and the Lutheran pastors who dared to admit them to any 
Church privileges were severely punished. 

It was by such means that Bishop Philaret was able to re- 
port at the end of 1848 that Livonia had been organised as an 
orthodox Greek diocese. The diocese was then divided into 
nine districts, with a dean at the head of each. Sixty-one 
Greek churches were erected, though many of these were 
miserable temporary buildings, and as many priests were in- 
troduced into the country. A well-endowed Greek Theological 
Seminary was founded at Riga for training up priests acquainted 
with the Lettish and Est languages, while the net gain to the 
Orthodox Church was computed at over 97,000 souls. 

But a terrible reaction soon followed. The peasants were 
not long in discovering that they had been deceived. The pro- 
mises made by the agitators were not fulfilled ; the authorities 
declared that those premises had not been made with their 
approval, Conscience, too, awoke from its slumber. Thou- 
sands came to the authorities, demanding to be released from 
allegiance to the Greek Church. They beset in crowds the 
houses of the priests, the pastors, and the magistrates. But 
Russian law permitted no secession from the Orthodox com- 
munion, and the officials of the Provinces were helpless. The 
people had been caught in a net, from which death only could 
legally set them free. 

Many were driven to despair; others sullenly submitted to 
their fate. Some were found bold enough to assume the 
position of confessors. They refused to bring their children to 
baptism, and in many cases infants had to be forcibly torn 
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from their mothers’ arms. Others baptized their own children ; 
many were secretly baptized by the Lutheran pastors. Many 
refused to have their marriages solemnised in the Greek 
churches. In some cases they even dispensed with the mar- 
riage ceremony altogether, in order, as was possible under 
certain cases, that their offspring. though declared illegitimate, 
might at least be brought up in the Lutheran faith. Immorality 
and disorder stalked through the land. 

The accession of Alexander 11. to the Russian throne revived 
to some extent hope in the breasts of the people of the Pro- 
vinces. Petitions poured in upon the authorities, in which 
numbers of the “converts” implored for freedom to return to 
the Lutheran Church. Numbers complained also that their 
names had been enrolled on the Greek registers without their 
authority or consent. But although some efforts were made 
to liberalise the ecclesiastical law, it was soon apparent that 
the Russian authorities had no intention whatever to restore 
to the peasants the blessing of full religious liberty. 

The Polish insurrection of 1863 demonstrated the necessity 
of paying some attention to the “exceeding bitter cry” of the 
people. General Count Bobrinski was accordingly commis- 
sioned to visit the Baltic Provinces, and report to the Emperor. 
The Count visited only two districts, and stated in his report 
that the reason he did not go further was that he had already 
seen quite enough, and that his appearance anywhere only 
led to fresh demonstrations in favour of Lutheranism. He 
said that “everywhere the peasants implored with tears 
that they, or at least their children, might be permitted 
to profess the Lutheran faith.” He was deeply impressed 
with the fact that, among all the peasants who presented 
themselves before him, not a single one preferred a request 
that did not concern the confession of faith, with the excep- 
tion of ten or fifteen persons who, while expressing their 
intention of remaining Orthodox, begged for an amelioration 
of their present position. 

Count Bobrinski stated his conviction that out of the num- 
ber of 140,000 persons returned as Orthodox in the official 
statistics, scarcely one-tenth really belonged to the Orthodox 
Church. The remainder of “the converts” were never in their 
hearts Orthodox, and retained, as far as possible, the rites and 
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ceremonies of the Lutheran Church. His report, dated April 
18, 1864, closed with the words: “ Your Majesty, it has been 
painful to me, as Orthodox and as a Russian, to witness with 
my own eyes the degradation of the Russian Orthodoxy through 
the public exposure of this official fraud. Not the earnest 
words of these unhappy families, who turn themselves to your 
Majesty with the humble but impassioned prayer to grant 
them the right to confess the religion according to the convic- 
tion of their conscience—not these open-hearted and touching 
expressions of their feelings, it is which have made so painful 
an impression on me, as this fact especially—that the violence 
done to conscience, and the official fraud which is known to 
all, should be indissolubly connected with the thought of Russia 
and Orthodoxy.” 

The report of General Count Bobrinski awakened general 
indignation. The Emperor Alexander declared that he could 
not tolerate such a state of things, and that measures must at 
once be taken to prevent such gross violation of conscience. 
Bishop Philaret had been removed to another diocese. But 
his successor, Platon, who had been created Archbishop of 
Riga, though a man of a superior stamp, was not disposed to 
grant the relief required by the deceived peasantry. He pro- 
mised the Emperor to examine carefully into the matter, and 
made an episcopal tour through the country, and though the 
result of his examination into the matter was far from being 
satisfactory to himself, he managed to get the question of 
redressing the grievances of the people adjourned to “a more 
convenient season,” which never arrived. 

The news of the persecution in the Baltic Provinces produced 
no little feeling of indignation in Prussia. But the public 
mind was then too much excited by the Danish war to give 
much attention to the affairs of the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 
Friendly representations on the subject were, however, made 
in 1865 by Count Bismarck to the Russian Ambassador, and 
the Prussian Prime Minister stated that the oppression of the 
Lutherans in the Provinces was highly distasteful to the King 
of Prussia. The representation, though informal, had some effect. 
In consequence of a confidential letter shortly afterwards 
addressed to the authorities of the Provinces by Count Schu- 
walow (afterwards Ambassador to England), then Governor- 
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General of Livonia, the persecution was considerably lightened 
for a season. 

In 1868 matters took a different turn. A fierce attack on 
the Lutheran Church in the Baltic Provinces was published in 
that year in Prague by Juri Samarin, in which the German in- 
habitants were described as the oppressors of the peasantry, 
and the Lutheran clergy were bitterly assailed. Professor Karl 
Schirren at once replied to Samarin, in a work entitled Livldnd- 
ische Antwort (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot). In it the 
Professor warmly defended the rights of the Provinces, and 
exposed the cruel state of affairs by which those lands were 
being slowly but surely robbed of their language, their rights, 
and their religion. But the publication of the work gave 
grave offence to the Russian authorities, as their action was 
severely attacked in it. The writer was at once deprived of 
his professorship, but was fortunate enough to be able to escape 
from the vengeance of the Russian law by fleeing in a foggy 
night across the frontier. Karl Schirren afterwards became 
Professor in the University of Kiel, which post he still holds. 

The episode, however, had an evil effect on matters in the 
Provinces. The Emperor Alexander Il. was won over by degrees 
to the idea that, althongh there might be many cases of indi- 
vidual hardship, the demands of Russian policy required the 
3altic Provinces to be absorbed into the empire, instead of 
being merely connected with it, and that the liberties of the 
Lutherans had, therefore, to be curtailed. Hence liberty of con- 
science was not restored to the Provinces, notwithstanding the 
earnest representations of an international deputation sent by 
the Evangelical Alliance to the Emperor of Russia in 1870, 
and the fair words spoken on that occasion by Prince Gort- 
schakow, who received the deputation on behalf of the Emperor.’ 


' The Evangelical Alliance, which professes to interest itself in such cases 
of religious persecution, published three pamphlets on the subject :—-(1) 
The Evangelical Alliance and Religious Liberty: An appeal on behalf of the 
Lutherans of the Baltic Provinces of Russia, etc. Prepared at the request 
of the Council of the British Organisation, by Edward Steane, D.D., Hon. 
Sec., 1870; (2) Deputation from European and American Branches of 
the Evanyelical Alliance to the Emperor of Russia, on behalf of Protestants 
in the Baltic Provinces. Report of the Secretaries of the British Organisa- 
tion, London, July 1871; (3) Report of the Deputation of the American 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance, appointed to memorialise the Emperor of 
Russia on behalf of Religious Liberty. New York, 1871. 
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The Evangelical Alliance thought that they had achieved their 
purpose, and, for some cause or another, took little pains after- 
wards to ascertain the actual result of their efforts. 

In the same yeara Russian Society was founded for the ex- 
press purpose of carrying on the missionary work of the Greek 
Church in the Baltic Provinces, and, consequently, of convert- 
ing the Lutherans there to the Orthodox faith. The Empress 
of Russia became its patroness. Brotherhoods were formed to 
work for the two ends proposed—namely, the spread of the 
Greek faith and of the Russian tongue. The Nationalists of the 
Provinces were encouraged to continue their agitation against 
the German land-proprietors. Attempts at murder of German 
landlords, and cases of arson soon followed. The Provinces 
were meanwhile shortly afterwards more closely connected 
with Russia by the suppression of the Governor-Generalship. 

Alexander Il, who, with all his defects of character, must be 
regarded as a noble raonarch, was foully murdered in March 
1881, and the present Emperor, Alexander UI., then ascended the 
throne. Senator Manassein, a man known for his strong anti- 
pathy to the Germans, was intrusted in 1882 with the revision 
of the governments of Livonia and Kurland. He reported to 
the Imperial Government that the nobility of the Provinces 
had made use of their position to oppress the Lett and Est 
peasantry, that the agrarian arrangements of the country 
ought to be placed on a new footing, that the administration 
should be taken out of the hands of the higher classes, and 
that care should be taken to destroy the pernicious influence 
which the Lutheran clergy exercised in church and school. 

The Greek clergy were again aroused to activity in the work 
of “ conversion.” Russian agents, some political, others reli- 
gious, began again to traverse the country. Greek churches 
were erected in localities in which no Russian priests had 
before been seen, and the landed proprietors were forced to give 
suitable sites. Pamphlets and books of all kinds in the Lett 
and Est languages were now issued from the press, many of 
them containing bitter attacks on the Lutheran faith, with 
statements of the superiority of the Greek religion. Mean- 
while the Lutheran clergy were prevented by the censorship 
of the press from defending their Church. The Lutheran 
pastors are forbidden by the Russian law from giving any in- 
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struction on matters of controversy. Reporters are constantly 
sent into the Lutheran churches to report the sermons there 
delivered. It is not surprising, therefore, to hear that numer- 
ous accessions to the Greek Church are once more reported. 

The “converts” are freed at once from all payment of the 
tithes to the Lutheran clergy charged on the farms. The 
Emperor issued on July 25, 1885, a ukase with respect to 
mixed inarriages, whereby all that was practically gained for a 
season, by the interposition of the King of Prussia twenty years 
ago, has been withdrawn, and the Russian law, which was 
practically suspended in many cases, is enforced in all its 
severity. The children of all mixed marriages are henceforth, 
without any exception, to be baptized and trained up in the 
Greek communion. 

The knights of the Provinces presented a short time ago an 
earnest but respectful memorial on this subject to the Emperor, 
but it has been rejected. The authorities have all been Russi- 
fied. The Russian language has been made imperative in all the 
schools. All teachers, male and female, must undergo in future 
a strict examination in Russian. Intimation has been given 
that in future vacant posts in the Gymnasia, in the depart- 
ments of history, geography, Latin, Greek, and Russian, are to 
be supplied by teachers trained in the seminaries of St. Peters- 
burg. These seminarists will be, of course, members of the 
Greek Church. The schools, which have hitherto been upheld 
by the united efforts of the nobility and of the Lutheran clergy, 
are to be withdrawn from their control and influence, and to be 
made ffesh instruments of the Orthodox Russian Propaganda. 
The schools in the cities are first to be placed under such regu- 
lations, and then the rural schools. In all the schools, Russian, 
as far as possible, is to be made the vehicle of instruction, 
although at the present time the peasants in the Provinces do 
not speak that language. Meanwhile the school question is in 
a state of chaos, for the old regulations are no longer in force, 
and the necessary details of the new arrangements are not yet 
promulgated. 

It may be freely admitted that the systematic attempts made 
for so many years to destroy the Protestant faith, and to break 
down the influence of the German element in the population, 
have not tended to increase the loyalty with which the Imperial 
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Government was wont to be regarded in the Baltic Provinces. 
It is always more or less in the power of any minority, like 
that of the Germans in those Provinces (strongly united by the 
common ties of religion, nationality, and self-interest, and 
withal in possession of the main wealth of the country), to 
afford considerable trouble to their oppressors, and on some 
occasions to inflict on them damage in return. The German 
noblesse of the Provinces have no doubt irritated the Russian 
officials by cutting them off from their society, and almost 
ostracising those who venture to speak the Russian language. 
The superiority of the Germans, too, in all matters of commerce 
has made itself everywhere apparent. Their merchants rule at 
Riga, at Reval, and at the other ports of the Baltic. Trade is 
actually leaving Cronstadt and St. Petersburg for the Russo- 
German Baltic ports. Libau, on which large sums were expended 
by the Russians in order that they might have some port on the 
Baltic where their own interests were supreme, has fallen into 
German hands. All these facts have startled the Russian 
Government, and predisposed it to have recourse to the most 
arbitrary courses. But such only tend to exaggerate the evils 
sought to be remedied. 

It would, however, be impossible to enter here upon the 
discussion of such questions. We are not now concerned with 
the political aspects of the matter. It may be freely conceded 
that the German upper classes have not always acted righteously 
in the past, and have not abstained always from irritating their 
Russian rulers. But even if such a charge be true, it does 
not justify wanton interference with the principle of religious 
liberty so generally conceded in modern times. Such a line of 
action as has been aclopted by the Russian authorities towards 
the Lutheran majority in the Baltic Provinces can only excite 
deep hatred against the Imperial Government, to which the 
Russo-Germans have hitherto been so loyal ; and even though 
Protestantism may, by a steady use of such tyrannical 
means, in process of time be reduced to a small minority, 
the Nemesis of retribution is certain to develop at last, and to 
avenge the wrong on the Russian Empire itself and the Russo- 
Greek communion. 

Kurland was but slightly affected by the work of “ conver- 
sion ” which took place in 1845. The agitation, has, however, 
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lately spread to that province also, The Lutheran clergy are 
rigorously prevented from warning the peasantry of the dangers 
which surround them ; for sermons in defence of any peculiar 
Protestant doctrine are construed into attacks on the Greek 
Church, and expose the preachers to the vengeance of the law. 
The same methods of “missionary” operation have been set 
in force as those already described as made use of twenty 
years ago. Men of indifferent character are employed to incite 
the peasantry against their landlords and pastors. Then lay- 
men of the Greek communion hold meetings, in which the 
Lutheran Church is attacked, and inducements of all sorts are 
promised in order to get the peasants to enrol themselves as 
members of the Greek Church. The priests next appear, and 
“ confirm ” the “ converts,” in most cases without any instruction 
in the tenets of the Church, or without affording time for reflec- 
tion. Numbers have been already thus “converted” in Kurland. 
Meanwhile Protestant congregations have earnestly entreated 
their pastors to instruct them as to the differences between the 
Lutheran faith and the Orthodox communion. Two pastors in 
Kurland are now before the Russian tribunals, charged with 
the crime of having acceded to this request of their congrega- 
tions, and it is probable that they will be deposed from their 
pastoral offices and banished into the interior of Russia. 
Pastor Brandt of Palzmaar, Livonia, has some months ago 
been thus deposed, and is now a prisoner at Smolensk. He 
was found guilty of the offence of administering the Lord’s 
Supper to some persons who had been Lutherans, but had 
joined the Greek Church, and seceded from it again. He was 
also charged with the crime of having assisted those unfortun- 
ate persons in drawing up a memorial of their case for presenta- 
tion to the Emperor. The rigours of imprisonment have been 
somewhat lightened in the case of Pastor Brandt. He is in 
Smolensk under police surveillance. He is not allowed to 
teach or preach, but has to work for two pence a day. His 
heroic wife has joined her husband in banishment. Members 
even of the Orthodox Church in St. Petersburg have sympa- 
thised with his cause, and sent him presents for the support of 
his family. Sixty-five other Lutheran pastors in Livonia are 
now before the Russian tribunals, accused of similar offences, 
and-if they are condemned a large number of families will be 
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plunged into the deepest distress. Moreover, it is tolerably 
certain that nine-tenths of the Lutheran clergy have been 
guilty of similar actions, and at any moment can be cited before 
the courts without much prospect of being able to afford any 
defence which can be sustained in the eyes of the law. 

The erection of Lutheran churches in the Provinces for the 
future is made conditional on the approval of the Orthodox 
clergy. The building of a church at Illukst, in Esthonia, has 
been already put a stop to, while a law has been promulgated 
providing for the free expropriation of land and the erection of 
any buildings required for the needs of the Greek Church. 
The German moblesse have refused in some places to yield to 
these demands. It remains to be seen whether their resistance 
will be successful. 

Most atrocious of all is the fact that a decree has been pub- 
lished in Livonia, according to which all mixed marriages per- 
formed for the last twenty-five years by the Lutheran pastors 
are declared null and void, unless, if the parties are still living, 
a second marriage ceremony be performed in the Greek 
Church within a certain given period. In all cases in which 
this condition is not complied with, the children of such mar- 
riages are to be ipso facto regarded as illegitimate, and to be 
deprived of théir rights of inheritance. 

Furthermore, the University of Dorpat, where the Lutheran 
clergy of the Provinces have been for centuries trained, is now 
openly threatened with Russification, and its Protestant Faculty 
of Theology with extinction. This last blow has not yet fallen, 
but the matter is avowedly under the consideration of the 
Russian Government. 

Surely the history of the Baltic Provinces in our own day 
is a chapter replete with proofs of Russia’s utter contempt for 
the most solemn treaties, and of her disregard for the commonest 
rights of religious liberty. 

CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., PH.D. 
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Art. XI.— The Sibylline Oracles. 


ARIOUS derivations have been suggested for the word 
Sibylla, and it has been attributed to the Hebrew and 
other Oriental languages; but the word is really Greek, com- 
pounded of the Holic ovs=Oeds and Borda or BUAXa= 
Bovry.* The term was applied to any female who affected to 
foretell the future, so that it may be taken to mean an inspired 
prophetess. The number of accredited Sibyls has been stated 
sometimes as three or four, sometimes as ten; and the writ- 
ings that are current under their name have been increased by 
later discoveries from eight books to fourteen—though the whole 
of these are not extant, of many of them isolated fragments 
alone having been preserved. That some lines of the ancient 
heathen poems have been preserved by classical authors is well 
known ; only one or two of these, however, as far as I have ob- 
served, are found in our present collection, though there are pas- 
sages and expressions which show distinctly a pagan origin, as the 
account of the tower of Babel, quoted from a Sibyl by Josephus,” 
where it is said that the gods sent a mighty wind and over- 
threw the building. The original Libri Sibyllini, with which 
the name of King Tarquin is connected, perished in the fire 
which consumed the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, B.c. 82. 
Their place was supplied by a collection gathered from various 
places in Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor. This was revised by 
order of Augustus, and again by Tiberius; but has been pre- 
served only in fragments found in classical authors. The wide- 
spread belief in the authority of such productions led to the 
composition and circulation of a quantity of professed oracles, 
which demanded critical investigation, and received some such 
attention at the hands of the emperors Julian and Honorius. 
The verses, however, thus authorised as genuine have not come 
down to us in their integrity, and what we know of them is 
little and unsatisfactory. Our present collection is of Jewish 
and Christian origin, and can lay no claim to any high pagan 
antiquity. So common indeed had the forging of these poems 


1 So Alexandre, Excurs. ad Sibyllina, p. 1 f. 2 Antig. i. 4. 3, 
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become in early Christian times, that Celsus * sneers at Christian 
writers as }.SvAduorai, sibyl-mongers, or sibyl-believers. The 
exact relation of these later compositions to the early group it 
is impossible to determine. Their acceptance as euthentic in 
an uncritical age is no argument in their favour; but they 
seem to have been considered to possess some supernatural 
authority, far inferior, of course, to that of Jewish prophets, 
but still originated by divine influence. Doubtless the later 
Sibyls used some of the old material which was found ready 
to their hand, though it is now almost impossible «o say what 
was borrowed from floating tradition. A line here and there, 
indeed, may be identified. Thus, as of heathen origin and pro- 
bably remnants of old oracles or Sibylline verses, we may cite 
the punning couplet in iv. 71 and elsewhere :— 

kat Sdpov Gupos dracav tr’ nidveorot kadvwet* 

Andros & ovkére SjAos, dna 8€ wavra ra Andov. 

The Latin versifier has attempted to reproduce the second 

line thus :-— 


“Et Delus, non jam Delus, deleta latebit.” 


From the same source come some of the lines in Book iii., 
which narrate the reign of Saturn and the demigods of 
pagan theology, beginning with the building of the Tower 
of Babel on the plains of Assyria, when all men were of 
one language, and were animated with the one desire of in- 
vading the starry heaven. This is partly Scriptural; but then 
follows a heathen episode: Chronos and Titan fight one with 
the other, but are reconciled by “Rhea and Guia and Aphro- 
dite, with her fair crown, and Demeter, and Vesta, and Dione 
with her beautiful locks.” The birth of Zeus gives occasion for 
a wonderful piece of etymology. To save him from the fate 
of her previous children, Rhea sent (8véreuwe) him away to 
Phrygia secretly, “ hence they call him 4ia because 5veréupOn.” 
On a par with this derivation is that of Hades (i 85), which 
takes its name from Adam, who was the first to enter it, the 
death of Abel being ignored for philological purposes.” Another 
etymology, not unrecognised by the Fathers,’ is given to this 

1 Orig. Cont. Cels. v. 6. 
2 i, 82 £.: “Any 8 adr’ éexadeacay, érei mpa@ros podev ’Adap 


yevodpevos Bavarou, yaia d€ pw audendrupe. 
3 Alexandre, p. 350 (iii. 26). 
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name in Book iii. 26, which Alexandre calls ‘ ingeniose ab- 
surdus. Here it is commended as a name of four letters which 
represent the four quarters of the earth, as the Latin versifier 
writes :— 
“ Qui nomine solo 
Occasus ortusque refert boreamque notumque.” 


In the original :— 
’AvroXinv tre Avow te MeanpBpiay re cat” Apkror. 


Another paragraph owed to heathen sources is one concerning 
the destruction of Troy (iii. 414 ff.), where Helen is called “the 
Erinnys from Sparta,” which reminds one of Virgil’s “ Trojz et 
patrie communis Erinnys” (4/n. ii. 578); and another, where 
Homer, “the blind old man who writes lies,” is accused of 
plagiarising from the Sibyl whose oracles he was the first to 
use.' Diodorus mentions this accusation as made by the 
Erythreean Sibyl, and is not referring to our present Book. 

The primary cause of the composition of these productions 
is not far to seek. Given the existence of a body of such pro- 
phetical utterances among the heathen, which were considered 
of superhuman authority and universally credited, it fell natur- 
ally into the mind of Jew and Christian to endeavour to gain 
acceptance for the truths which they had to teach, not only 
by tracing these truths in the extant words of poet and pro- 
phetess, but also by themselves expressing them in the form 
and under the guise of Sibylline inspiration. The mystery 
that enveloped these oracles greatly helped the impersonation, 
and the authors thought themselves quite justified in their 
undertaking, if by this means they might insinuate the truths 
of God’s unity and righteousness, and disseminate the hopes 
which animated their breasts. That the Sibylline oracles 
were held in high honour during the early Christian centuries 
is proved by the frequent appeals to them made by the Fathers. 
The list of the writers who thus used them includes the 
names of Athenagoras, Theophilus, Justin Martyr, Lactantius, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, and Augustine. Some of 
these authors apparently were acquainted only with the 
heathen books ; others, as Clemens Alex. and Lactantius, cite 
passages of Pagan, Jewish, and Christian authorship; and 


1 Alexandre, p. 356. 
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while some attribute to them an authority almost conclusive, 
others quote them with reserve, and own that their testimony 
is disputed and not always of decisive importance.’ 

Every one is familiar with the verse of the “ Dies Irae,” 
which, if an interpolation, at any rate proves the estimation in 
which the Sibyl was held :— 

“ Dies irae, dies illa, 

Solvet saecla in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla.” 
But as Paganism disappeared, and Christianity grew stronger 
and less in need of such adventitious support, the composition 
of Sibylline verses gradually ceased, and no additions to the 
collection seem to have been made since the fourth century. 
The use of them dying out, their existence became forgotten ; 
and in the middle ages the Greek text seems to have been 
unknown. Of course the passages quoted by the early Fathers 
and the Christian Apologists, and the testimony borne to the 
“ Prophetess,” as Clemens Alex. calls her, served to keep alive 
the knowledge of the existence of such writings ; but the col- 
lection of oracles gathered into books, such as we now possess, 
was not current ; and from their very mystery and obscurity 
these unknown verses were regarded with more respect and 
deference than their intrinsic merits deserved. 

The literary history of the Sibyllines is soon told. In the 
time of Lactantius there was circulated a rude and undigested 
mass of verses in the Greek language, which had no pretence to 
order or completeness. Some unknown author, who has left a 
preface of untrustworthy character, collected these scattered 
elements, arranged them into books, with many interpolations 
of his own, designed to express his views or to facilitate the 
transition from one subject to another. The collector, probably 
a monk, and an adept at transcribing manuscripts, lived in the 
sixth century under Justinian. From his work our present 
collection took its origin. As has been already said, we are not 
here to look for the mysterious Sibylline books which were 
offered to Tarquin; nor yet for those which replaced the 
perished oracles in later times. Our collection is of later date 
and different origin, being merely imitations of the original 


1 Comp. Euseb. Constant. Or. Ad. S. Cet. i. 19; August. De Civit. xviii. 17; 
Cont. Faust, xiii. 2. 
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utterances, and only, as it were, by chance embodying any of 
the ancient heathen verses. A portion of what we now possess 
was first published at Basel in 1545 from an Augsburg MSs. by 
Xystus Betuleius (= Sixtus Birken—z.e. birch-tree) ; this was 
followed immediately by a metrical Latin version, the compo- 
sition of Sebastian Castalio (Chateillon), who also republished 
the Greek text with emendations some ten years later. The 
fourth edition appeared at Paris in 1599, under the auspices 
of John Opsopoeus (i.e. Koch = éorrotes, cook), purified by 
the aid of some newly-discovered Mss., and enriched with some 
short but useful annotations. Amsterdam produced the next 
edition in 1687, undertaken by Servatius Gallewus (Servais 
Gallé) ; but this is of no critical value, and is full of typogra- 
phical errors and irrelevant learning. Some additions to the 
received text were made by Angelo Mai, who in 1817 and 
1828 found and published some of the missing books,making the 
complete work to consist of fourteen books, the ninth and tenth 
however not having been recovered. The first perfect edition, 
and one that left little to be desired, is due to C. Alexandre, 
who, in 1840 and some subsequent years, put forth a carefully 
revised text, with Castalio’s Latin version improved and aug- 
mented, and with a large body of critical and exegetical notes, 
and a volume of Excursus, which treat copiously of all matters 
connected with the Oracles. This edition was repeated in a 
handier form in 1869. Another edition of the whole work is 
that by J. H. Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852), which is supplied with 
a translation into German hexameters, but disfigured by a 
faulty text. An Englishman, Sir John Floyer, published a 
prose translation of the first seven and part of the eighth 
books in 1713, in the authenticity of which he implicitly be- 
lieved, taking the trouble to compare them with the prophecies 
of Daniel and the Revelation, and finding in them a marvellous 
heathen testimony to the truth of Divine prophecy. As an 
instance of human credulity few books are more curious than 
that of this simple and uncritical knight-errant. 

The work as at present arranged is a mass of confusion and 
incongruity, no pretence at chronological order being aimed at. 


1 Subsidiary aids to the elucidation of the text are found in some treatises 
of Ewald, e.g. Abhandlung tiber Entstehung . . . der Sib. Biicher (Gottingen, 
1858) ; and of Bleek in Schleiermacher’s Zeitschrift, i. 2,3; and in T'he Edin- 
burgh-Review, July 1877. 
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The production of several authors—Gentile, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian—taking very different standpoints, and living in very 
different ages, the Oracles must be examined separately if we 
wish to weigh their contents accurately and estimate their 
real value and importance. The critics are not agreed as to the 
arrangement of the several books, but from the considerations 
adduced by Alexandre and Ewald, we may divide the whole 
collection into eight pieces of different date and authorship. 
The first and oldest is undoubtedly the prologue of Book i. and 
parts of Book iii. (97-828). This portion was the work of an 
Alexandrian Jew, who wrote under Ptolemy Philometor, about 
B.c. 166. It is by far the most important of all the poems, and 
worthy of the fullest investigation, as it is the only certainly 
pre-Christian production in the whole series. The second 
piece, Book iv., is the most ancient of the Christian Sibyllines, 
composed probably in Asia under Titus or Domitian. The 
third is of semi-Judaic origin, and was written in Egypt about 
A.D. 140. It consists of the whole or nearly the whole of 
Book v. The fourth piece is composed of Books vi. and vii., 
and, as Ewald thinks, the first part of Book v.; but this latter 
assertion is doubtful. This is of a Christian character, though 
decidedly heretical, and is referred to the early part of the 
third century A.D. The fifth is found in Book viii., vers. 1-360, 
Christian and orthodox, a little later than the last. The 
sixth consists of the rest of the eighth book. The seventh is 
composed of Books i. ii., and the first part of Book iii., and was 
written about the middle of the third Christian century. The 
last piece contains Books xi. xii. xiii. xiv.,and is the production 
of a Jew in Egypt, who had some acquaintance with Christian 
rites and doctrine. Thus these “ Oracles” cover a space of 
more than four hundred years, and give an insight into the 
tenets and feelings of Jews and Christians at an epoch the 
most important in the religious history of man. 

Being of this miscellaneous character, the Sibyllines must 
be regarded as speaking each one for itself alone. In tracing 
any particular view or tenet or idea, we cannot, as in the 
ordinary case of a book composed at a definite time and place 
by a single author, say generally the Sibylline oracles express 
this or that opinion ; but we must carefully regard the passage 
where the opinion occurs, and decide when it was written, and 
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whether by Jew, Christian, or semi-Pagan; for on our 
determination of these questions depends the value of the 
given statement. Unfortunately, the interpolations of later 
hands are so numerous, that it is impossible in all cases to 
assign date or locality with absolute certainty. We are not 
about to attempt any critical examination of the text in this 
paper ; the design is more humble, viz., to give readers some 
idea of the contents of these books, keeping distinct the groups 
into which they seem naturally to divide themselves, and to 
show their bearing on the religious ideas of the two centuries 
preceding and subsequent to the time of our Lord. 

For the benefit of those who have not seen the original, it may 
be premised that the poems are written in Homeric hexameter 
verse, but with great licence as to the quantities of words, 
accent often being taken to lengthen a short syllable, e.g. iii. 1: 
Ovpdavi’ wiBpeucra paxap, Os exes To XepovBiw, and 
quantities are in the most regal manner made to give way 
to the necessities of the verse, even without the excuse of 
accent, ¢.g. V. 272: avtovds Se xpiovow Ews Koopos adrayi), 
the last two feet doing duty for spondees. It is supposed 
that the most ancient Sibylline verses were acrostics.' Of this 
kind of verse one celebrated specimen occurs in Book viii., 
part of which in a Latin form has been preserved by St. 
Augustine (De Civit. xviii. 23). The passage in the Greek 
consists of thirty-four lines, the initials of which make the 
words IHXOTS XPEIZTOXY OEOYT TIOX XNTHP 
XTATPOS. The Latin version omits the last word, employs 
E and S to represent ¥, and finding a difficulty in the use of 
the letter YT, has substituted others in its place, which may 
possibly represent the current pronunciation; so that, as it 
stands, the initials compose the words : JESVCS-CREISTOS - 
TEV - DNIOS - SOTER? 

The earliest portion of the work is found, as has been said, 
in Book iii, combined with some older Gentile verses and 
some later Christian interpolations. All critics agree in this 
view, but Ewald considers the prologue placed before Book i. 
to be of equal antiquity. This is a fragment, or fragments, 


1 Dionys. Hal. iv. 62 ; Cicero, De Divin, ii. 54. 
* Alexandre gives a revised Latin version, which forms the acrostic 
“ Jesus Christus Dei Filius Salus in Cruce.” 
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not found in the extant Mss. of the Sibylline Oracles, but pre- 
served by Theophilus and Lactantius,’ and ascribed by the 
latter to the Erythrean Sibyl. Some of the lines have been 
inserted by the original collector in the first part of the third 
book, and it is probably owing to this that the mss. have 
ceased to contain the prologue, as it was thought unnecessary 
to transcribe what would be found in another place. The 
prologue begins with an exhortation to the Gentiles to leave 
their false deities, and to worship the one true God, “who 
reigns alone, almighty, unbegotten, seeing all yet seen of 
none.” “Ye shall have the reward of your evil counsel,” says 
the Sibyl, “ because, neglecting to honour the true, everlasting 
God, and to offer to Him sacred hecatombs, ye have made 
your sacrifices to the deities of Hades.” The Fathers* have 
seen in these words a wonderful advance of heathenism 
towards right religion; but the genuineness of the verses 
cannot be proved, and where so much is of late production 
one may well doubt about the source of these expressions. 
The following argument, however, seems to be genuine. It is 
preserved by Theophilus in his second book against Autolycus 
(p. 348), and takes the form of a kind of syllogism: “ If gods 
beget, and are indeed immortal, they would be far more 
numerous than men, nor would any place be found for mortals 
whereon to stand. And if all that is begotten perishes,* no 
god could ever have sprung from a human womb. But God 
is one, alone, supreme, who made heaven and sun,” etc., 
“incorruptible, creator, eternal, dwelling in the air; who to the 
good proffers good as an exceeding great reward, and against 
the evil raises up wrath and anger, war and pestilence, yea, 
lamentable woes.” The closing lines of the prologue point to 
a late Jewish origin, the mention of Paradise in the sense of 
the abode of spirits never occurring in the Old Testament save 
in Ecclus. xliv. 16, and then only in the old Latin version, 
speaking of the translation of Enoch. The prologue ends 
thus: “But they who honour the true, eternal God shall 
inherit life, dwelling for ever in the fair garden of Paradise, 
feasting on sweet bread from the starry heaven.” The inherit- 


1 Theoph. Ad Autol, ii. 36; Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 6. 
2 Clem. Alex. Protreph, p. 23. 
3 Comp. Aristot. De Calo, i. 9 ff. 
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ance of life, the abode in Paradise,.and the feeding on manna 
savour of New Testament terminology, and, if not of Christian 
derivation, are remarkable as anticipative of Christian doctrine.’ 
That the author was an Alexandrian Jew, and took the position 
of the writer of the Book of Wisdom, seems tolerably certain, 
if we regard his allusions to beast-worship. ‘“O ye men,” he 
cries, “ are ye not ashamed to make gods of pole-cats (yadas) 
and brutes? Has not madness and frenzy robbed you of 
your senses if ye think that gods plunder dishes and pots, 
and, instead of dwelling in the rich, golden heaven, look upon 
moth-eaten robes, and are begirt with spiders’ webs? Fools, 
to adore snakes, dogs, weasels, and birds of air, and creeping 
things of earth, and images of stone, and statues made by 
hand, and cairns by the roadside: these things ye worship 
and many other vanities which it were a shame even to 
mention.” Plainly the writer of these lines must have had 
before his eyes the abominations of Egyptian idolatry, and 
was expressing his hatred of a religion the material forms of 
which were daily forced upon his notice. But he differs from 
his countrymen in his eschatological views. There is no trace 
of millenarianism, or of a reign of Messiah before the final 
judgment, or of a first resurrection which shall affect the 
righteous only—doctrines which are found continually in later 
books. Here there is one resurrection and one judgment for 
all, which shall decide the fate of good and bad, who shall at 
once receive their appointed lot, the former entering upon an 
eternal life of happiness in an earthly Paradise, the latter 
going away into eternal fire. 

We come now to the consideration of the most important 
and characteristic of the Oracles, viz., the most ancient por- 
tions of Book iii., vers. 97-294 and 489-828. The intervening 
lines, forming the third section of the book, are an interpola- 
tion of a later date, and will be noticed further on. The 
writer of the genuine poem is evidently an Alexandrian Jew 
living in the second century before Christ. The determina- 
tion of the date of the composition depends on internal consi- 
derations. After the division of the Macedonian kingdom, it is 
said that another empire shall be established by “ a toga-clad 


1 Comp. Matt. xix. 29; Luke xxiii. 43 ; Rev. ii. 17. 
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and republican nation,”’ which shall deal hardly with Mace- 
donia until “the seventh king of Grecian origin shall reign in 
Egypt.” The allusion here must be to Ptolemy Philometor 
(B.C. 181), or at latest to Physcon (B.c. 170). And then the 
author, dwelling on the gleam of independence and political 
importance which fell on the Jews at that time, predicts the 
pre-eminence of his nation. But he knows nothing and says 
nothing of subsequent calamities, so that we may conclude that 
he wrote before they occurred, and may attribute his composi- 
tion to the time of the Maccabees or their immediate succes- 
sors—that is, to B.c. 160. Alexandre, considering that the 
author speaks of the calamities which befell Macedonia as 
being quite recent, would set the date in the earlier years of 
Philometor; but that is too early, as Perseus did not fall till 
B.C. 167. 

The poem commences with an account of the building of the 
Tower of Babel, its overthrow by violent winds, and the dis- 
persion of mankind consequent upon the confusion of tongues. 
Then follows a section, derived from Hesiod and other heathen 
sources, detailing the legends of the sons of Saturn and the 
Titans from the tenth generation after the Flood, wherein the 
gods of antiquity appear as mortals subject to death, and which 
are recounted in order to show how war was introduced into 
the world. The history of the ancient empires—Persians, 
Medes, Assyrians—is dismissed in a few verses, the author 
arriving at a stride at Rome, and then introducing the reign of 
Solomon, whose dominion extends over Pheenicia, Asia Minor, 
the neighbouring islands, and Persia—an exaggeration which 
could scarcely have been made by any one but a Jew of a late 
period. After a short episode concerning the Greeks and 
Macedonians, the Sibyl proceeds to inveigh against Rome, “a 
nation clad in white, many-headed, which, coming from the 
Western Sea, shall grow into a mighty empire and shake the 
throne of kings.” Of its rapine and luxury, its gross licen- 
tiousness and profanity, its cruelty and oppression, she speaks 
in severest terms, and predicts a retributive punishment soon 
to fall. This is to happen in times when “ the nation of the 
mighty God shall once again be strong, and become to all 
peoples the guide of life.” An eloquent passage follows, con- 


 Aevxi) kat moduKpavos, iii. 176. 
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taining the history of the Jews unto the return from exile. 
The opening lines are fine :— 


“There is a city in the land of the Chaldzans from which arose the 
most righteous race of men, whose care was good counsel and fair deeds. 
For they regard not with anxious thought the course of sun and moon, 
nor the wonders that are found on earth, nor the depth of ocean’s blue- 
eyed sea, nor the omens of a sneeze and the birds of the augur, nor seers, 
nor sorcerers, nor charmers, nor ventriloquists’ fond deceits ; they study 
not the predictions of Chaldean astrologers ; they observe not the stars ; 
for merest fraud are all such things, which men in their folly day by day 
explore, exercising their soul in no useful work, teaching error unto hap- 
less mortals ; whence many evils have befallen the inhabitants of earth, 
so that they have strayed from the paths of righteousness. But, on the 
other hand, this people make righteousness and virtue their sole care ; 
they shun avarice, which to the race of man brings numberless evils, 
wars, and famine past escape. Just bounds are theirs in town and field ; 
no thief steals by night into their houses ; they harry not their neigh- 
bours’ flocks of oxen, sheep, and goats, nor violate their neighbours’ 
boundaries ; the rich man vexes not his poorer brother, nor harasses the 
widow, but rather aids her from his stores of corn and wine and oil ; 
ever is he a blessing to them who have nothing; ever of his harvest he 
gives a share to the needy. Thus they fulfil the command of the great 
God, which is their ordered song ; for the heavenly Father has given the 
earth as the common possession of all men.”—Vers. 218-247. 


This eloquent passage, which indeed is an amplification of 
the warnings in Deut. xviii., is succeeded by an abstract of 
the history of Israel in the form of prophecy. The exodus is 
noticed, and the promulgation of the law at Sinai, and the 
happy life in the Holy Land, “when to them alone among 
mankind the fruitful earth returned a hundredfold—such were 
the measures of God.” But the exile in Assyria follows and 
the ruin of the once favoured land, a punishment of the people’s 
idolatry. Therefore for seventy years the country lies deso- 
late, till a king sent from heaven—Cyrus—warned by a holy 
dream, restores Judah, the royal tribe, and all the kings of 
Persia give means to rebuild the temple. 

The last section of the poem (vers. 489-809) is occupied with 
various predictions concerning the nations of the earth. In it 
the Sibyl speaks of herself (though some critics regard this 
notice as a later interpolation), affirming that, while fame tells 
that she came from Erythre, or was the daughter of Circe, 
she was in fact the daughter-in-law of Noah, and shut up with 
him in the ark. In the epilogue of the book the Sibyl again 
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alludes to her origin and descent, stating that she came from 
Babylon inspired (oictpowavys) to foretell the future to mortals. 
“The Greeks,” she says, “assert that 1 am from Erythre, or 
the daughter of Circe and Gnostos, and that I am insane and 
a false prophetess ; but when my predictions shall be fulfilled, 
then shall ye remember me, and own that I am not mad, but 
a true prophetess of God” (808 ff.) Of the prophecy itself 
the following may be taken as a summary, though very often 
it is difficult to see to what events in history the seer refers, 
and sometimes there is known no fact corresponding to the 
fate announced :—Phcenicia shall be utterly destroyed, so that 
not a tribe shall be left, because of her lying lips and lawless 
life, and her proud exultation against the mighty God. A 
horrible end awaits Crete, whose smoking ruins all the world 
shall see. Thrace shall pass under the servile yoke, when a 
mixed horde of Galatians and Phrygians (Dardanide) shall 
overrun the fields of Greece. Evil shall befall Gog and 
Magog, the Marsi and Daci. Under these appellations the 
extreme northern nations are meant; the Marsi were always 
formidable in Roman eyes, and the Dacians are often enum- 
erated among Scythian tribes." This loose geography may be 
expected in a Jew living at Alexandria. Woe is next denounced 
on the peoples of Asia Minor—on Moors, Ethiopians, and 
Arabians ; and then the ruin of Greece is predicted, when a 
barbarous nation shall invade it, and rapine and cruelty and 
slaughter shall reign throughout the land. This refers to the 
proceedings of the Romans in the Macedonian and Achaic 
wars. Man’s share in this destruction shall be aided by Nature : 
plague, fire, famine shall do their part, so that scarce a third of 
the inhabitants shall remain. These evils are a punishment 
for the idolatry which profane kings introduced into Greece 
“fifteen hundred years ago.” What this limitation of time 
may mean cannot accurately be determined. Dating it from 
the Sibyl’s age, it would land us in an epoch long anterior to 
the Trojan war, about which we can form only conjectures, 
But the seer looks forward to better days. Greece will some 
day cast away its idols and turn to the true God, and with 
hands uplifted implore His help, offering to Him the sacrifices 
which once they paid to false gods. And then, led away, as it 


1 Ezek, xxxix. 1, 2; Horat. Carm. ii. 20. 18; iii. 14. 18, ete. 
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seems, by the temporary prosperity of the Jews under the 
Maccabeean rule, the author utters his Messianic hopes in glow- 
ing language, contrasting the peace and happiness of the 
favoured people with the wars and misery which were the 
heathen’s portion.’ “The holy race shall cleave unto the 
Most High God, and honour His temple with libations and 
incense and sacred hecatombs, and offer on the great altar fat 
thighs. of rams. Righteously observing the holy law, they 
shall live happy in city and field, and, themselves becoming 
prophets, shall bring joy to all men; for to them alone of 
mortals hath God given wisdom and faith. They make no 
gods of gold or silver, nor pictured forms of beasts to worship ; 
but ever they raise pure arms to heaven, in early morning 
rising from their bed to cleanse their hands with water ;* they 
honour the eternal God and their parents ; they love chastity 
and the bed undefiled, nor ever practise the shameful vices of 
the heathen, which have brought on these infinite misery.” 
But a day shall come when idolatry shall be abolished, and the 
pagans shall hide their images in the holes of the rocks® for 
very shame. This blessed change shall take place “ what 
time a new king shall rule over Egypt, the seventh in succes- 
sion from the Grecian supremacy,” ic. as we have seen, in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. At that time “a mighty king 
from Asia, like a rapacious eagle” Antiochus Epiphanes—shall 
ravage Egypt, and carry off large booty across the sea. Taught 
by these sufferings, the nation shall bow its knee to the great 
tod of heaven and burn its idols; and the Lord shall make 
all the land rejoice; and earth shall give her increase, and 
there shall be abundance of flocks and herds, and of everything 
that sustains the life of men. This passage places us at the 
standpoint of the writer, who, knowing nothing of subsequent 
events, takes occasion from the happy circumstances of the 
Jews at this epoch to picture the peaceful life of the righteous 
nation in anticipation of the glories of Messiah’s kingdom. At 
the same time, he warns the Gentiles that first shall arise ter- 
rible tribulation from the cruel inroads of a barbarous people, 
meaning probably the Romans. At the close of this distress, 


1 This, according to Sir J. Floyer, is a description of the Reformation in 
Europe, A.D. 1517. 


2 John ii. 6. 3 Isa, ii, 19 f. 
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Messiah shall come. “Then from the rising sun’ God shall 
send a king, who shall make all the earth to cease from cruel 
war, killing some, making treaties with others. Not by his 
own counsel shall he do all this, but in obedience to the decrees 
of Almighty God.? And the Lord’s people shall be rich with 
every blessing, with gold and silver and purple raiment ; land 
and sea shall fill them with good things.” Nations shall war 
against the holy people, eager to destroy the temple of God 
and bring in their own idolatrous worship ; but: the hand of the 
Lord shall be heavy upon them, and shall rain destruction upon 
them from heaven. “In those days the whole earth shall be 
shaken, and all the inhabitants thereof, and great fear shall be 
on every side. He shall rend asunder the mountains, and lay 
open the abyss, and fill the places with dead bodies, and lay 
low the walls of evil men, because they knew not the law of 
God, and raised their weapons against the holy place.” And 
this destruction shall fall upon them until they recognise God, 
the righteous Judge. Here, as the seer unfolds the mighty 
future, he claims for his utterances the gift of inspiration. 
“ The great, eternal God Himself bade me prophesy these things, 
all of which shall be fulfilled in their season ; for the Spirit of 
God throughout the world is true.” * Then follows another glow- 
ing description of the felicity of the chosen people, who shall 
dwell in peace and plenty under the immediate protection of 
God. “Oh, how greatly doth the Immortal love these men ! 
shall all the islands and cities say ; for all things sympathise 
with them and bring them help,‘ both heaven, and moon, and 
God-moved sun.” At sight of this prosperity the Gentiles shall 
turn to God, and call on one another to come and offer sacrifice 
to the Almighty, and to be obedient to His law. Now the 
prophet calls upon Greece (ie. the land of Egypt) to aid the 
Jews dwelling there to return to their own country and to take 
part in the struggle then being carried on under the brave 

1 Am’ nedioo (ver. 652), “from the east,” Isa. xli. 2; or it may mean 
simply ‘* from heaven,” as Cyrus is said (ver. 286) to come (ovpavdéev). 

? John v. 19: ‘*The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth 
the Father do.” Comp. ibid. v. 30. 

3 Though the Jews did not accurately distinguish the Person of the Holy 
Trinity, they often speak of the Holy Spirit as distinct from the Father— 


e.g. in the Book of Wisdom—and look to Him as the Author of inspiration. 
4 Wisd. xvi. 17 ; Rom. viii. 28. 
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Maccabees.’ If the Egyptians shall neglect to do this, and 
shall still cleave to their idolatry and heathen vice, they shall 
lose all share in the felicity of the Messianic kingdom, “ when 
the fated end shall arrive, and the judgment of the eternal God 
shall fall upon mortal men.” A still more glowing description 
ot this happy time follows, very similar to the classic accounts 
of the golden age; and the Lord, it is said, in the starry heaven 
shall give one common law to all the earth, “for He is God 
alone, and there is none but He.”* And when His kingdom 
is established over all men, then shall they bring incense and 
offerings to the one house of God, which shall stand for ever.’ 
Here the writer evidently looks forward to the permanence and 
unique position of the temple at Jerusalem, once polluted by 
Antiochus, but now purified and restored by the piety of the 
Maccabees. By land and sea, he says, the peoples shall flock 
to the Holy City to pay their vows; and this they can do 
because it shall be a time of universal peace, when “the 
prophets of God shall take away the sword from among man- 
kind, and they themselves shall be the kings and righteous 
judges of mortal men; and He shall dwell with them and be 
their everlasting light.” What signs shall precede this happy 
reign of Messiah? They are these: flaming swords in the 
sky seen by night in the east and west; storms of dust; the 
light of the sun failing in midday, and the moon’s rays falling 
on earth at unusual times ; blood flowing from rocks ; warriors 
and huntsmen appearing in the clouds of heaven.‘ 

The book closes, as we have seen above, with an epilogue 
containing an account of the Sibyl’s origin, and asserting her 
claim to inspiration. In this composition we discern the object 
of the writer very plainly. He employs the popularity 
enjoyed by “the Oracles” to enforce his own views, presenting 
the history of his own people up to Noah’s time as a past 


1 The historical allusions may be read in Alexandre’s note on ver. 734. 

* This is a phrase which often occurs: Deut. iv. 35 ; Isaiah xlv. 5, etc. 

3 In ver. 774, according to the reading of the mss., occur the words: “ And 
mortals shall call Him the Son of the Mighty God ;” the personal pronoun 
referring to otkos, which Lactantius and Augustine took as denoting the 
Logos (see Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 6; August. Contr. Haer. v. 3). But Alexandre 
with great probability thinks that yndv ought to be read instead of vidy, as 
the rest of the paragraph is concerned only with the temple, and any men- 
tion of the Son of God is alien from the passage. 

4.Comp. 2 Mace. v. 2, 3. 
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record, and narrating subsequent events in the form of 
prophecy, the air of antiquity being thus well maintained, 
and his own age virtually asserted. He sets before the 
Gentiles a high ideal, showing them to what they ought to 
aspire, and warning them that they can hope to attain 
this position only by favouring and supporting the chosen 
people and following their bright example. And he recalls 
the Hebrews, especially those dwelling in foreign countries, to 
the observation of the Law, and to the remembrance of 
Messianic hopes which are now approaching fulfilment. It is 
just possible that Virgil in his description of the golden age 
may have reproduced some of the ideas which had emanated 
from the Sibyl, whose verses may have been carried to Rome 
by the commissioners who were sent to seek for Sibylline 
Books in Egypt, and that he alludes to our poet when he says 
(Eel. iv. 4): “ Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis etas.” 

The book next in age to the preceding one is the fourth, 
the production of a semi-Judaising Christian, composed after 
the fall of Jerusalem under Titus or Domitian. The date is 
fixed by the mention of the eruption of Vesuvius (A.D. 79) as 
a recent calamity and the precursor of Divine vengeance on the 
destroyer of the Jewish nation. “When from the cloven 
rocks of Italy a fire returning shall blaze unto the broad heaven, 
and shall burn up many cities, and destroy the lives of men, 
filling the vast air with flaming ashes, and drops of bloody hue 
shall fall from heaven, then shall men know the wrath of God 
for that they slew the guiltless race of the pious.” Prophecies 
of this calamity were prevalent among the heathen. 
Plutarch’ twice alleges a supposed Sibylline oracle on the 
subject, which speaks of the overthrow of Cumez and Dice- 
archia, i.e. Puteoli, by fire from the Besbian mountain. And 
the astonishment with which the news of it was received, and 
the effect upon men’s minds, may be gathered from the accounts 
which have come down to us. Dio Cassius? asserts that the 
ashes reached even Syria and Egypt. To the Jews, suffering 
from their late disasters, and prone to look for God’s inter- 
position in their behalf, the calamity seemed to be a well- 
deserved judgment on their conquerors, and a sign of the 


' De Ser. Num. Vind., t. viii. p. 240 ; De Pyth. Orac., t. vii. p. 566. Alex- 
andre. 2 Lib. lxvi. 23. 
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punishment which was to subdue the enemy, and re-establish 
their own fallen state. That the book is of Christian origin 
may be gathered from certain allusions contained in it. Thus 
the saying of grace before meals is (vers. 25 f.) noticed as a 
special mark of the pious, and the turning with horror from 
temples which flow with the blood of sacrifices. This could 
not be said in reference to the Jews; nor again, if we know 
anything of the character of that people, could it be mentioned 
in their praise that they were averse from unlawful and usurious 
gains (vers. 30 f.). We find also a reference to the total 
immersion practised by the early Christians in the rite of 
baptism. “ Ah! wretched mortals, lay down your swords ; away 
with groans, and murder, and violence, and wash your whole 
bodies in the perennial waters, and raising your hands cn high, 
ask pardon for past sins” (vers. 161 ff). In another passage 
the reproaches heaped on the pious are just such as are com- 
plained of in the apologetic writings of the Christians, whom 
their traducers “attack with derision and calumny, attributing 
their own evil deeds to the holy worshippers of God” 
(vers. 37 ff.). An epilogue about the condition of men after 
the judgment was thought to be sufficiently orthodox and in 
accordance with Christian notions to be transferred bodily to 
the Apostolical Constitutions, where it will be found in 
Book v. chapter 7. The episode there is indeed somewhat 
longer than that contained in the mss. of the Sibyllines, and 
the editors of the latter have added the verses thus preserved 
to their editions, judging rightly that there is sufficient 
authority for the insertion. 

There are some points of great interest in this book. Let 
us glance at the contents. Commencing with an address to 
the nations of Europe and Asia, the Sibyl claims direct in- 
spiration from the true God, whose attributes are finely 
expressed ; and, in opposition to the false oracles of Apollo, 
she professes to be able to narrate events from the first to the 
tenth generation, which, in Sibylline utterance, is always the 
last. Before doing this she digresses into the praise of those 
who serve the great God and bless Him before they eat or 
drink, and offer no bloody sacrifices, living honestly and 
chastely, the laughing-stock indeed of evil men, but approved 
of the Lord, who shall punish the mockers at the judgment, 
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separating the righteous from the wicked. The allusion, as we 
have already noticed, is doubtless to the Christians, and the 
passage is remarkable as, like one above mentioned, offering no 
support to millennial opinions, or to the notion of a first 
resurrection which prevailed among the Jews of this period. 
The view here entertained is rather that of an universal judg- 
ment to be followed immediately by the felicity of the righteous. 
This happy reward is to be received on earth and enjoyed in 
the body; whether a resurrection is to precede it is not 
explicitly stated, though it seems to be implied. But all such 
speculations, not based altogether on revelation, are necessarily 
vague, and often contradictory. After this reference to the 
great consummation, the Sibyl] proceeds to notice six genera- 
tions of Assyrian kings, commencing from the time of the 
Flood, followed by two of Median origin,' and one each of 
Persian and Macedonian, the last ushering in the Roman 
dominion. We are told of a battle between the Medes and 
Persians at the Euphrates, which resulted in the victory of the 
latter; of the Trojan war, when “boastful Greece” brought 
ruin on the fields of Phrygia; of a famine in Egypt of twenty 
years’ duration, the Nile withholding its crop-nourishing 
waters; of Xerxes’ invasion of Greece, with its disastrous 
termination ; of eruptions of A®tna, and earthquakes in Italy, 
in one of which Croton was destroyed ; of the war which raged 
in Peloponnesus; and of the destiny of many other nations, 
the verses concerning which seem to be remnants of old 
heathen oracles, and are curious if not instructive. 

The allusion to the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple 
gives occasion for the earliest notice of the legend concerning 
Nero, which was at one time so widely prevalent. According 
to this notion, Nero did not commit suicide on hearing of the 
proclamation of Galba and the desertion of the army, but 
escaped secretly to the East, and will return some day, enact- 
ing the part of Antichrist, and making havoc of the Church. 
Mention of impostors who assumed to be Nero is found also 
among the heathen writers who have treated of this period— 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and others? The cruel persecution of the 


1In this period occurs an eclipse of the sun, which may possibly be the 
one noticed by Thales, B.c. 585. 

2 Tacit. Hist. i. 2; ii. 8; Sueton. Nero. 57; Lactant. De Morte Persec. ii. ; 
Zonar. xi. 18. 
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Christians under this Emperor led them to look upon him as 
the type of the great enemy of the Gospel whose advent they 
expected in the last days. Many have fancied that St. Paul 
referred to Nero in speaking of “that Wicked one” who was 
to be revealed in time (2 Thess. ii.). Indeed, so intense was 
the hatred of Nero, entertained alike by Jews and Christians, 
that no evil was too monstrous to be assigned to him—the 
former regarding him as virtually the destroyer of their city 
and polity, the latter finding in him all the attributes of the 
great enemy of God and man, whose appearance they were led 
to expect. The near approach of the final consummation was 
supposed to be heralded by the eruption of Vesuvius, which 
was regarded as an instance of Divine vengeance, and to be 
followed by the return of “the exile from Rome, who should 
come from the far Euphrates, wielding his mighty sword, 
attended by myriads of soldiers.” Other signs of the times 
are the demolition of Salamis and Paphos by an earthquake 
which visited Cyprus A.D. 71, and which is mentioned by other 
authors; the destruction of Antioch, and the restitution to 
Asia of the wealth which Rome had plundered from her. 
This last event was the subject of a common expectation at 
that time, seized upon with avidity by the Jews out of their 
hatred for their conquerors. Lactantius (vii. 15) expresses the 
general feeling or hope when he says: “The Roman name, 
which now is supreme in all the world, shall be utterly 
abolished, the empire shall return to Asia, and once again the 
East shall bear rule.” Tacitus tells (Hist. v. 13) how an im- 
pression had prevailed that in certain sacred writings ? it had 
been foretold that at this time the East should gain the mas- 
tery, and that Juda should send forth conquering princes. 
In view of these coming occurrences the Sibyl, as we have 
seen, urges all men to repent and be baptized, for God was 
about to destroy the world and its inhabitants with fire. The 
book ends with the following paragraph, which is worth quot- 
ing, as showing the belief of a semi-Christian in the latter half 
of the first century :—“ But when all things shall be reduced 
to dust and ashes, and God shall have put to sleep the awful 
“= Chron. ; Senec. Ep. xci; Dio Cass. liv. 23; Cramer, Anecd. i. 


3 Probably Daniel ii, 44 f. is meant. Comp. Sueton. Vespas. 4; Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 4. 
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fire which He kindled, He will again change the bones and 
dust of men, and make them such as once they were. And 
then shall be the judgment ; and God himself shall judge the 
world again; and those who have done iniquity, them the 
earth shall cover with its heaps, and the depths of darksome 
Tartarus and Stygian Gehenna. But the pious shall live again 
in the world («écpov), enjoying the incorruptible happiness of 
the immortal God, who shall give them spirit, life, and grace. 
And all shall see each other, looking on the sweet, joyous 
light of the sun. How blessed is he who shall live in that 
time !” 

Belonging to the same period as the fourth book, or a little 
later, is the fifth, a few verses possibly being interpolated at 
the beginning. This is the work of an Alexandrian Jew, and 
seems to have been written, like other productions of the 
Alexandrian school, in order to introduce among the Gentiles 
Jewish ideas concerning monotheism and Messianic hopes. 
The writer appears to have had some acquaintance with the 
Revelation of St. John, and may possibly have been a renegade 
catechumen, and the same person who composed the interpo- 
lations in the third book, showing such implacable hatred to 
Rome on account of her treatment of the holy people. The 
frequent references to Egypt and Alexandria sufficiently prove 
the birthplace of this poem; and the statements concerning 
the Roman Emperors, down to the time of the Antonines, indi- 
cate its date. The writer, who calls herself the sister of Isis, 
deals largely with history, beginning with Rome, and passing 
thence to other kingdoms and lands, and concludes with a 
description of a war among the signs of the Zodiac, during 
which stars shall fall from heaven, and shall cause the total 
conflagration of the world. The Roman Emperors, from Julius 
Cesar to Hadrian, are indicated by the value of the numbers, 
which in the Greek the initials of their names afford. Thus, 
J. Cesar is he whose name shall begin with “ twice ten” (K), 
Augustus he who has the first of letters (A), Tiberius he whose 
initial is three hundred (T), and so on. Hadrian is not desig- 
nated by his number; he is called “the man of the silver 
head, who has the name of a sea.” After him are to follow 
three Antonines. This concludes the oracular utterances con- 
cerning Rome. The rest of the book concerns itself with the 
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affairs of Egypt, Judea, and some other countries, comprising 
doubtless many ancient oracles once extant. Some few points 
in the historical allusions are worthy of mention. Thus here 
and elsewhere’ mention is made of the conquest of the 
Persians and Medes, and the destruction of Babylon by 
Tiberius, events which history has failed to record, and which 
belong to that affectation of universal dominion which was 
the product of the early Roman Empire. Of course at this 
period the ancient Babylon was a shapeless ruin, which shel- 
tered a few miserable Jews and natives, who contended with 
the wild beasts of the desert for a home in this desolate region. 
The connection of the Romans with this place was very slight. 
When L. Vitellius had the command in Syria, he took part in 
a civil war among the Parthians, and on one occasion led his 
forces to the Euphrates, and for a short time occupied the site 
of Babylon. This proceeding was magnified by rumour; and 
becoming in the course of time confused with Trajan’s expedi- 
tions to the East, and the capture of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
in the days of M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. Verus, it was 
regarded as Rome’s great victory over the far-famed capital of 
Chaldea. The expectation of Nero’s return, as the super- 
human enemy of God, crops up again in this book. He is to 
come from Persia and overrun Egypt (vers. 92 ff.) ; but, daring 
to attack the sacred city, shall be overthrown by a mighty 
king sent from heaven, and then shall ensue the universal 
judgment. Nero appears, too, as the devastator of Greece ; 
and some of his prominent crimes are mentioned with abhor- 
rence. When he flees from Rome, he is said “to leave 
Babylon,” this name being often given to Rome in the Sibyl- 
line Oracles—a fact which may help expositors of 1 Peter and 
the Revelation. After the destruction of the Holy Temple, 
and when this Adversary shall have reigned three years, a 
star shall fall from heaven and dry up the sea, and consume 
“ Babylon” itself and the land of Italy. Here there is evi- 
dently some acquaintance with Christian Apocalyptic litera- 
ture, though the knowledge is dim and imperfect. The 
writer’s hatred of the Roman name has led him to attribute 
unheard-of atrocities to the Antonines. Beliar, Antichrist, or 
Nero redivivus, who will have such power as was never before 


1 iil, 384; xii. 40 f. 
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given unto man, will overthrow the three princes that spring 
from Hadrian, and compel them not only to slay one another, 
but even to eat one another’s flesh, so that the sons make a 
banquet of the father’s limbs (vers. 220 ff.). Most of the so- 
called Oracles are saved from gross error by being confined to 
events that had already happened, but this was really a pre- 
diction, and was not warranted by the event ; but it is curiously 
paralleled by a statement in the Fourth Book of Esdras, xii. 
21 ff, which Alexandre supposes to refer to these times: “ And 
whereas thou sawest three heads resting, this is the interpreta- 
tion: In his last days shall the Most High raise up three 
kings, and they shall renew many things therein, and they 
shall have dominion of the earth and of those that dwell 
therein, with much oppression, above all those that were 
before them ; therefore are they called the heads of the eagle. 
And whereas thou sawest that the great head appeared no 
more, it signifieth that one of them shall die upon his bed, and 
yet with pain. For the two that remain shall be slain with 
the sword. For the sword of the one shall devour the other ; 
but at the last shall he fall through the sword himself.” In 
connection with the oracle against Rome, occur a few lines 
dooming Gauls and Britons to destruction (vers. 199 ff.) for 
taking part in the ruin of Jerusalem. Vespasian, it seems, 
summoned a Gallic legion from Syria to act against the Jews, 
and thus gave occasion for the Sibyl’s invective, which includes 
the destruction of Ravenna as being the port whence the ex- 
pedition sailed." Such reckless assertions, resting on no basis 
of fact, are very usual with this poet. Thus, to vilify the con- 
queror of Jerusalem, he states that Titus dethroned his father 
(ver. 39); in another place he thus inveighs against Rome : 
“Unstable and of evil counsel, and by evil fate begirt, begin- 
ning of sorrows to men and alike their end, while nature by 
thee is now outraged, now preserved,’ teeming with evil and 
misery, who ever longed for thee? Who did not burn with 
wrath against thee? What fallen king ever died in thee an 

4 Tacit. Hist. iv. 39; v. 1; Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 1. 4 f. 

* The meaning is obscure. The old Latin is: ‘‘ Dum per te natura perit 
rursusque resurgit.”” Friedlieb: “ Da die Schépfung beschidigt und wieder 
das Schicksal erettet.” Floyer: ‘‘ Thy creation was pernicious ; but thou 
art preserved by fate to be the most infamous,” etc. These are supposed to 


be translations of the Greek: BXarropévns xricews kai cwfoperns made poipns 
(al. poipats). 
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honourable death? Ill hast thou ‘everything disposed; thou 
hast brought in a flood of wickedness; by thee the fair frame 
of the earth is changed.” Contrasted with the iniquity and 
consequent destruction of Rome is the predicted prosperity of 
Sion. When Persia is at peace, and war shall no longer be 
found in her borders, the holy race of Jews shall once more 
arise superior to their enemies. Here follows a passage (vers. 
255 ff.) which seems of semi-Christian origin : “ Now a certain 
excellent man shall come again from heaven, who spread forth 
his hands upon the very fruitful tree, the best of the Hebrews, 
who once made the sun stand still, speaking with beauteous 
words and pure lips.” There is here evidently an allusion to 
the crucifixion of our Blessed Lord, which reminds one of the 
Catholic hymn, where the cross is spoken of as a tree—“ flore, 
fruge fertilis,” and the lines in the “ Lustra Sex” :— 


“ Crux fidelis, inter omnes, 
Arbor una nobilis, 
Silva tamen nulla profert 
Fronde, flore, germine ; 
Dulce ferrum, dulce lignum, 
Dulce pondus sustinent.” 


The identification of Christ with Joshua is a mixture of 
Jewish and Christian legend which is unique. It is no 
question of symbolism here, as Joshua in Christian writings 
is treated as a type of Christ, but rather the confusion is 
such as might be made by an ignorant person reading Heb. 
iv. 8, “if Jesus had given them rest,” and concluding that 
Jesus Christ led the Jews into Canaan. The author indeed 
identifies himself with the Jews, as where he prays (vers. 327 
ff.): “Spare Judea, Almighty Father, that we may see thy 
judgments ;” but his religion is syncretic, and he seems to be 
in full accord neither with Law nor Gospel. He tilches 
occasionally from Christian sources, but has no lively faith in 
Christ ; like many of his countrymen, at this time he suspends 
his judgment, and instead of making a decision employs his 
energies in denunciations of the hated power of Rome, and in 
speculations concerning the future. We need not recount 
these various predictions, which are of similar character 
throughout, and have no historical value. They commonly 
introduce the victories and overthrow of Antichrist, or the 
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Adversary, and contrast them with the prosperity of Israel 
under the Messiah. The author in the case of the latter 
subject is generally, but not invariably, in agreement with 
Revelation. He speaks of the New Jerusalem which Messiah 
shall build, a city brighter than sun and moon and stars; 
but, in opposition to those who gave a spiritual interpretation 
to such predictions, he places therein a temple, évoapxor, 
corporeal, material, whereas St. John says (Rev. xxi. 22) he 
saw no temple there. He proclaims the extinction of the two 
great luminaries in the heavens, but, apparently, not at the 
same time. When the moon’s light is quenched, an universal 
war shall ensue, which shall be specially localised in 
Macedonia, where the Adversary shall overthrow the Anto- 
nines, and, returning thence, shall waste Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt, Judea alone being left at peace. When the sun 
shall set, never more to rise, the whole world shall lie in 
darkness, except the land of Israel, which shall have light 
from the Lord. This awful time shall be preceded in Egypt 
by the freezing of the river Nile, and an irruption of bar- 
barians into Asia and Thrace, and shall be followed by the 
destruction of the Egyptian idols, Isis and Serapis, and the 
erection in Egypt of a Temple’ to the true God, which shall 
last to the end of the world, when it will be destroyed by 
the Ethiopians, who then, with the rest of the evildoers, will 
meet with their just punishment at the hands of Almighty 
God. The Sibyl, as we have mentioned above, leaves the 
world in flames, saying nothing of what shall be afterwards. 
This gap is supplied by a later oracle. 

The next piece consists of Books vi. and vii., which from in- 
ternal evidence seem to have been written by a Christian, one, 
however, who was very far from being orthodox, and held the 
doctrines of some of the sects of later apostolic times. Ewald 
sets the date at the end of Adrian’s reign, Alexandre nearly a 
century later. The latter relies on some lines in Book vii. 
(vers. 41 ff.) which speak of the rise of a new Persian kingdom, 
infamous with vice, and an expedition of the Romans against 


1 This is not the Temple of Onias, erected near Heliopolis in the time of 
Ptolemy Philometor, and long before his day dismantled and disused 
(Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 10. 4), but a new one, which was never built, though 
it may possibly have been contemplated, perhaps with some support from 
Isa. xix. 18 ff. 
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it, which terminated unfavourably, and which he supposes to 
refer to the proceedings of the Emperor Alexander Severus, a.D. 
232. But the allusion is very obscure, and it is certain that the 
Emperor on this occasion returned in triumph to Rome, and that 
the Persian monarch was restrained for many years from hostile 
operations ; so that we cannot fix the date of the poem from 
this passage, which in fact would equally well apply to the 
defeat of Crassus by the Parthians. The threat against 
Judea for its treatment of Messiah (vi. 21 ff.) may be a 
prophecy after the punishment had fallen, as are so many of 
the “Oracles.” The heresies which the author affects are 
such as were rife in early Christian times, and we shall 
probably not be wrong in setting the date of this piece in 
the latter half of the second century. 

The sixth book, a very short one of only twenty-eight 
lines, is not a vaticination, but a hymn to Christ, in which 
are set forth His Divine nature, His appearance and ministry 
in the world, and His future return. These facts are pro- 
duced in orthodox language, which is deemed worthy of 
quotation by Lactantius and Gregory Nazianzen, and was 
not unknown to Augustine." In the mention of our Lord’s 
baptism occurs the legend of the fire which then appeared, to 
which we shall refer again below. The Sibyl refers the verb 
“he saw” in Matt. iii. 16 to Christ, not to John: “He, 
escaping from the fire, first shall see the sweet Spirit of God 
coming upon Him.” Thus far all is not unorthodox; but 
following the tenets of the Corinthians and Ebionites, the 
writer holds that Jesus, a mere man, son of Joseph and Mary, 
received the Divine nature at His baptism by the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, who united Him with Christ, the eternal 
Word of God. He recognises two natures in Jesus Christ, and 
one Person, and always professes belief in His divinity. His 
words concerning the Cross have continually been quoted as 
confirming the doctrine of the Hypostatic union for which 
the Council of Ephesus contended. “O blessed tree,” he 
says, “on which God was stretched,” or, as the Latin versifier 
puts it— 

“O lignum felix in quo Deus ipse pependit.” 


1 Lactant. iv. 13 and 18; Greg. Naz. Ad Nemes. t. ii, p. 144; S. 
Aug: De Civ, xviii. 23. 
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Contrary to the tradition which represented Helena as the 
finder of the Holy Cross (and therefore supporting the earlier 
date assigned to this book), the Sibyl says that the earth 
could not keep the sacred wood, but that it was transported to 
a heavenly home, to appear again at the last day, “ the sign of 
the Son of man” (Matt. xxiv. 30). The same expectation is 
found elsewhere, ¢.g., in the acrostic in Book viii. 244, which 
is rendered— 
“ Tnsigne et cunctis aderit mirabile visu. 
Nullo sat cultu fidis venerabile lignum.” 

In these early times it is plain that the cross alone, without 
the figure of Christ upon it, was the object of veneration. The 
crucifix was of later origin. Before leaving this book we may 
observe that in the solitary denunciation which it contains, 
Judeea is addressed as “Land of Sodom,” an appellation of 
Jerusalem common alike to the Prophets and.the Apocalypse 
(comp. Isa. i. 9, 10; Ezek. xvi.; Rev. xi. 8).’ 

The seventh book, which from internal considerations is 
rightly considered to be the work of the same author as the 
preceding, is of conglomerate character, and returns to the usual 
form of Sibyllines, consisting, that is, of predictions concerning 
various nations, interspersed with certain mystic and theological 
statements. The first part is fragmentary, containing oracles 
concerning Rhodes, Delos, Cyprus, and Sicily. In it is com- 
prised a paragraph from a poem on the Flood, which is also 
found in Book i. This contains the curious myth that 
Phrygia was the first country to emerge from the waters, and 
became the originator of idolatry. The same legend is found 
in other of the Oracles, ¢g. i. 196 ; iii. sect. 2. 140; v. 129, 
and seems to have been derived without examination from the 
prevalent opinion that the belief in the most ancient of the 
pagan divinities and the most antique rites of heathenism 
arose in that part of the world. There is another tradition 
which makes the ark ground on an Ararat in Phrygia, near the 
city Apamea Cibotus (i. 261). This is an offshoot of the pre- 
ceding myth. After some other prophecies we come to the 
mention of Christ, “ the Begotten, the great God,” appearing in 
judgment. Certain signs shall herald His advent, specially a 


1 If in this passage of Revelation the literal Jerusalem is not meant, ‘the 
great city’ is evidently called Sodom as a type of the degenerate church. 
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mighty column of flame in the heavens, which shall drop 
fiery destruction on the wicked. In mentioning Christ’s 
dominion over the angels, the writer has expressions very 
similar to those used by Hermas in the Pastor (Vis. 3, 4), 
where he speaks of the angels as controlling all creation. Still 
more striking is the parallelism concerning the three towers 
raised in heaven wherein dwell three daughters of God—Hope, 
Piety, and Religion (ce8acpoctvn), and which are prepared by 
Christ for the reception of the righteous. Hermas in his third 
vision sees a tower raised in heaven, which is to be the habita- 
tion of the just ; but instead of three Virtues dwelling there, 
he makes seven, viz., Faith, Temperance, Simplicity, Knowledge, 
Innocence, Gravity, Charity. It is strange that neither 
Hermas nor the Sibyl availed themselves of St. Paul’s enumera- 
tion of the three theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The Sibyl however errs widely from Holy Scripture and the 
lines of orthodoxy when foretelling the adoption of certain 
sacred rites (vers. 76 ff.) which shall obtain in Messiah’s time. 
“ Thou shalt offer sacrifice,” we read, “to the great immortal 
God, not melting with fire the grain of incense, nor slaying 
with the knife the shaggy Jamb ; but, in company with all who 
share thy blood, taking woodland birds, thou shalt pray and 
let them fly, turning thine eyes to heaven, and thou shalt pour 
water in libation into the pure fire with these words : O Father, 
as the Father begat Thee, the Word, I send forth this bird, the 
swift messenger of my words, with holy water besprinkling Thy 
baptism through which from the fire Thou didst appear.” The 
Greek is obscure, but the ceremony, consisting in letting a 
bird fly to convey prayer to heaven, is plain enough, and is a 
remnant of Judaism unknown to any Christian community. 
The allusion also to the fire in the Jordan at Christ’s baptism 
is evident. A paragraph concerning false prophets who feign 
themselves Hebrews Alexandre calls the last gasp of expiring 
Judaism (vers. 132 ff.). It upbraids these men with magnifying 
the evil of the coming epoch, and striving to change the ancient 
Jewish discipline. They and all such shall perish, and a new 
world shall appear “in the third allotment of rolling years, 
within the first octave.” This mysterious date has been 
variously interpreted, and more pains have been wasted on it 
thanits importance demands. Alexandre, who has examined 
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the matter with his accustomed diligence, decides that the 
writer refers to the year 350 of the Actiatic era, which cor- 
responds to A.D. 380. At this time the final age commences, 
Antichrist is to appear, and be finally defeated; then shall 
follow the last great convulsion, and the terrestrial reign of the 
pious under the sovereignty of Messiah, God himself being 
with them and teaching them. 

The book ends with a curious epilogue, which is found some- 
what watered down in the second book. In this the Sibyl 
accuses herself of various crimes, for which she deserves and 
shall receive punishment. She is not immortal, but will some 
day be slain by a shower of stones cast upon her by sailors 
passing near ; and she concludes with the prayer: “Stone me, 
stone me, all ye wayfarers ; thus shall I live and fix my eyes 
on heaven.” It is impossible to determine the reason of the 
introduction of this self-accusation in this place. We know 
nothing of its grounds, and cannot conjecture the object, unless 
it be a hostile interpolation intended to throw discredit on the 
Sibyl. 

The eighth book has been divided by editors into four 
parts, of which the two first are of earlier date than the rest 
and by a different hand. The earlier portion falls into the 
time of the Antonines, the latter is a little later. The writer 
speaks of the adopted sons of Adrian, but he knows no details 
concerning any but M. Aurelius, in whose time he expects the 
return of Nero, the fall of Rome, the end of the world, and the 
judgment. But his acquaintance with M. Aurelius is very 
superficial, as he represents him as avaricious, and flying to 
Asia in order to save his treasures from Nero. He must have 
written therefore between a.p. 161 and 180, during which 
years Aurelius reigned. The author of this portion is a Jew, 
as we may conclude from his continual references to the Old 
Testament and the way in which he speaks of the Hebrews ; but 
he is one who had some acquaintance with Christian doctrine 
and writings. He is thus to be placed in the same category 
as the writer of Book v., if he is not to be identified with him. 

At the outset the Sibyl professes an intention of proclaiming 
the wrath of God upon the nations, and the approaching end 
of the world ; but little mention is made of any country but 
Rome, and the Sibyl’s mind is wholly occupied with the des- 
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tiny of this enemy of her people. The vice which she speci- 
ally and eloquently lashes is avarice; this sin it is which shall 
occasion Rome’s downfall. After fifteen princes have reigned 
in succession, “the white-headed” Adrian shall follow, who 
shall be greatly regretted and mourned, as if the city itself 
had perished. Then, as it seems, in the time of his successor, 
Almighty God himself shall come and judge the souls of the 
quick and dead; but before the consummation a dragon shall 
cross the sea, with well-filled maw, and shall afflict the Roman 
people. This seems to be a remembrance of the dragon or the 
beast of Revelation xiii, which the Sibyl represents as coming 
from Asia with a fleet to attack and destroy guilty Rome, 
which is to be thrust down into hell. A description of Hades 
ensues, whereon rests eternal night, where all earthly distinc- 
tions are abolished, where “there is neither slave, nor lord, nor 
tyrant, nor king ;” no corrupt judge, no libation or sacrifice, no 
feasting or music, no wrath or strife, but “ one common life for 
ail, which keeps them safe for the day of judgment.” Another 
portent, which shall precede the return of Nero and the end of 
the world, is the appearance of the Phcenix for the fifth time.’ 
The curious myth concerning the Pheenix is given in various 
authors. Clemens Romanus tells it thus: In Arabia or some 
other eastern countries there is a bird called a Phcenix, which 
lives for five hundred years a solitary life. When it feels death 
approaching, it constructs for itself a pile of frankincense, 
myrrh, and other aromatic herbs, and, lying there, dies. From 
its decaying carcass a worm is engendered, which assumes the 
appearance of the deceased bird. This young Phcenix carries 
the remains of its parent to Heliopolis in Egypt, places them 
on the Altar of the Sun, and returns whence it came. The 
priests keep an accurate account of this event, and compute the 
time of its recurrence. The fourth appearance of the bird is 
said to have taken place in the time of Tiberius, a.v. 34, 
A.u.c. 787. The Sibyl’s reckoning is quite different, as she 
expects the fifth resuscitation, which was tu coincide with the 
ruin of Rome, to occur A.U.c. 948. This would be equivalent 
to A.D. 194, or nearly, and would fall in with the reign of 
Septimius Severus. The date doubtless depends on the 


1 See Herod. ii. 73; Tacit. Ann. vi. 28; Plin. Nat, Hist. x. 2; Clem. 
Rom.-1 Ep. ad Cor, xxv. ; Tertull. De Resurr, xiii. 
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numerical value of pwn = 100 + 800 + 48 ; and the prediction, 
however greatly falsified by the event, was the expression of 
an earnest hope, expressed confidently in this form, in order to 
animate the drooping spirits of the subdued and disconsolate 
Jews. It is difficult to arrive at any clear view of the sequence 
of events in these last days, the writer himself having but 
hazy notions on the subject, and not arranging his details 
chronologically. There are also many gaps in the Mss., which, if 
supplied, would doubtless clear up some obscurities. As far 
as we can understand this mysterious period, the circum- 
stances are these:’ At the time that Antimessias or Nero 
invades the Roman Empire, and before the destruction of Rome 
itself, Messiah descends from heaven, “the Holy King, who 
shall reign over Israel, and call the dead from their graves.” 
He shall inaugurate a new Jerusalem, with a new material 
temple, peopled partly by Jews collected from all parts of the 
world, partly by the just who have been raised to life again. 
Against Him the Antichrist shall conspire in conjunction 
with certain barbarian kings; but after various portents— 
stars falling from heaven, and a great comet appearing—he 
and his allies shall be defeated by an angel, and hurled into 
the abyss. And another foe, a woman, shall be overthrown. 
She is here called “the joyous,” and in Book iii. “ the widow ;” 
and she shall be a powerful queen, exercising a cruel tyranny, 
in the tenth age of man. This woman is no historical person 
—certainly not Julia, the wife of Septimius Severus, as some 
have thought—but the one figured in Revelation xvii., xviii., 
there certainly, here probably, representing Rome. In these 
eschatological predictions there are some differences from the 
details afforded by the previous books. In the fifth the 
empire of the Jews under Messiah was to be terminated by an 
irruption of Ethiopians, and the whole world was to perish 
owing to some sidereal catastrophe. The earlier part of the 
present book takes up the story after this result, and expects 
a renovated earth, which is inhabited by the just of all coun- 
tries, raised to life after the last judgment. Further particulars 
concerning the last judgment are afforded by the next portion 
of this eighth book, which, as it has come down to us, com- 
mences with the famous acrostic on the title of Christ already 


1 Thus Alexandre arranges them. 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXXXIX. M 
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mentioned. St. Augustine gives a Latin version of this, omit- 
ting the last word “stauros ;” Eusebius preserves the original 
thirty-four lines’ in his account of Constantine’s Oratio ad 
Sanctos, where the Emperor quotes the verses, as a testimony 
to the divinity of Christ, uttered by the Erythrean Sibyl many 
centuries before the Christian era. The acrostic itself contains 
a description of the day of judgment and the events that shall 
succeed,and has many points of resemblance with the Procemium, 
at which we have already glanced. The author was a Chris- 
tian, though he probably worked up Jewish materials in com- 
posing his poem; and in the present case, wishing to emulate 
the ancient Sibyl in the form of his oracle, he prefaced 
his prophecy with this acrostic, which has become more cele- 
brated than its author could have ever expected. We may 
suppose that in his desire to give verisimilitude to his utter- 
ance he took words which were oftenest on the lips of Chris- 
tians, adding Yravpos at the end as the most venerated of 
memorials, and perhaps (as Alexandre suggests) with the view 
of making the title into a spondaic hexameter. Whether the 
author intended to carry the same form through the whole of 
the book cannot be discovered; at any rate, he soon abandoned 
it, finishing his labour with the words: “This is our God, 
written in these acrostics, the Saviour, the King immortal, who 
suffered for us, whom Moses prefigured when he extended 
holy hands, by faith overcoming Amalek,” etc. The acrostic 
ends at “who suffered for us;” from thence the poem pro- 
ceeds in the ordinary manner. It must be noted that the 
initials of the title compose the word IX@TYX, “fish,” the 
emblem of the Christian faith so frequently sculptured on 
early monuments. In the account of the great consummation, 
we are told little that is novel. Fire shall destroy earth, sea, 
and sky, and the gates of hell itself, and shall convict the 
unrighteous of guilt; sun, moon, and stars shall fail, and the 
heavens shall be rolled up; hill and valley shall be levelled, 
rivers shall be dried, and the voice of the trumpet shall sum- 
mon all to judgment. The Cross shall be seen in the sky. 
The closing lines of the acrostic concerning the Cross are 
remarkable. It is called the sign, the notable seal for all 


1 In some mss. the ninth line, representing the ‘‘E” of Chreistos, is absent, 
which shows that the spelling of the word still fluctuated. 
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men, expressions which recall our Lord’s words in Matt. xxiv. 
30: “then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven,” and St. Paul’s in 2 Cor. i. 22, and Eph. i. 13, where 
he speaks of believers being “sealed,” though not with the 
Cross, nor with the sign of the Cross (as some Roman Catholic 
expositors take it), but with the Holy Spirit. Further, it is 
named “the much-desired horn,” which seems to be an inter- 
pretation of the phrase “horn of David” in Psalm cxxxi. 17 
and Luke i. 69; and it is said to be “the life of the pious, but 
an offence to the world,” in agreement with the language of 
St. Paul (Gal. v. 11), where he speaks of “the offence of the 
Cross.” Then follows a curious verse, “ which enlighteneth 
the elect with water by twelve springs.” This is explained to 
refer to the mission of the twelve apostles, which, as it were, 
originated from the Cross; but the writer seems to insinuate 
that the office of baptizing was committed to the twelve 
apostles alone, and presumably to their successors, an opinion 
which he repeats again below (ver. 271), and which was not 
common in any section of the Church. He ends by terming 
the Cross “the rod of iron which tends and rules the flock,” 
expressions which may come from Psalm ii. 9 or Rev. ii. 27. 
It is interesting to find this adaptation of Scriptural figures to 
the Cross at this early age; later, of course, nothing is more 
common. 

From the remaining portions of this poem we obtain some 
further glimpses of primitive eschatology. First, we meet 
here with the use of the word “judgment” for Christ’s first 
advent into the world, The first judgment, in this view, is 
the Incarnation, which is regarded as the initiation of the 
final judgment, perhaps with some reference to such passages 
as John xvi. 11: “ The prince of this world hath been judged,” 
and xii. 31: “Now is the judgment of this world,” though 
plainly in conflict with the forty-seventh verse of the same 
chapter: “I came not to judge the world.” In accordance 
with this theory the Sibyls here and elsewhere speak of 
Christ judging the world “ again,” when they refer to the final 
award. Concerning the sojourn in the unseen world, we are 
told that Christ went thither to carry hope to the dead saints, 
and to announce to them the end of the world. Where the 
Gospel says that, for the elect’s sake, the last days shall be 
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shortened, our present text affirms that God has given men 
seven ages for repentance “by the hand of the holy Virgin,” 
i.e. at her intercession. These words are allowed to be an 
interpolation, but of how early a date it cannot be determined. 
Certainly any such doctrine is centuries later than this Oracle; 
and, as Alexandre remarks, the Sibyllines always represent the 
final consummation as close at hand, and any postponement of 
this event for seven ages is quite alien from their view. A 
similar interpolation (probably the work of the writer of the 
preface) occurs in Book ii. 312; and with the same view of 
honouring the Virgin Mary a very clumsy alteration has been 
made in Book i. 359, where, in the accounts of the miracle of 
the five loaves and the five thousand, the glosser has changed 
the words, which he has quoted from Book viii. 275 ff, “the 
fragments shall fill twelve baskets, a hope for the peoples,” 
into, “ for the holy Virgin,” as if the remains were reserved by 
Christ for His mother’s use. 

Before quitting this portion of the book, we may observe 
that the writer firmly believes in baptismal regeneration. 
Christ, he says (ver. 314 ff.), rose from the dead that the elect, 
“washed in the waters of the immortal fount, and born again 
(avayevnOévtes avwOev), might no longer serve the lawless 
customs of the world.” He supposes that the saints in glory 
will wear crowns of thorns like their Master. He sees in the 
rending of the temple’s veil and the supernatural darkness 
at; the Crucifixion an intimation that the old law was no 
longer to be observed by men hitherto blinded by the deceits 
of the world. He considers that in the creation of man the 
Father says to the Son, “ Let us make man,” taking Him as 
His counsellor (cvpBovAos) not only in the creation, but also 
in the redemption of the same. “I with my hands will 
make him, Thou hereafter shalt heal him with the word” 
(ver. 267). Thus in the ancient document called “ The 
Epistle to Diognetus ” (chap. viii.), it is said that the Father 
communicated His wise counsel concerning man to His Son 
alone. In Christ’s hands extended on the cross the writer 
recognises the comprehension of the whole world in the bene- 
fits of the Passion ; in the wounds in His hands and feet he 
finds a representation of the four quarters of the globe as 
being concerned in His death. He puts into the mouth of 
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God some lines which are quoted by Herodotus (i. 47) as a 
Delphic oracle: “I know the number of the sands, the 
measure of the sea. I understand the dumb, and hear the 
silent speak ;’ and he makes Him, in commanding men to 
show charity to their fellows, direct that they feed the hungry 
with vegetable food, “a table pure and of unbloody food,” 
whence it is argued that the author belonged to the Thera- 
peute, one of whose distinguishing peculiarities was absten- 
tion from animal diet. * 

The next portion of this book is a hymn in praise of God the 
Father and God the Son, and cannot be regarded as an oracle ; 
it is probably of the same authorship as the former parts, and 
its date is the same, or a little later. Like the writer of the 
last section, this poet makes the creation of the world and man 
the joint work of the Father and the Son, or the Logos, and 
speaks of man being made like to the form (ywop¢7) of God. 
He then proceeds to note the message of Gabriel and the In- 
carnation of Christ : “ Receive, O virgin, God in thy immacu- 
late bosom.” The visit of the wise men is mentioned, and there 
the poem abruptly breaks off, the rest of the section being 
lost. This doubtless contained an account of the life and 
actions of Christ, and the foundation of the Church, merging 
naturally into an argument concerning Christian doctrine and 
ethics. The fragment with which the Book closes contains a 
portion of the latter subject, and is written in language of no 
mean order. The author professes himself a Christian, and, in 
opposition to the heathendom still prevalent, announces that 
he and his brethren are bound to live a holy life, to serve God, 
to love their neighbour as themselves. They frequent not 
temples, offer not prayers or libations to statues, nor deck their 
altars with flowers, or adorn them with lights. They hang not 
the walls with costly gifts, nor offer incense, nor sacrifice ani- 
mals; but in happy concord, with pure and cheerful hearts, 
they worship God, delighting in continual feasts of love 
(agape) and with bountiful hands, praising God with psalm 
and hymn. This is a beautiful picture of primitive Christian 
worship, confirmed by other notices, and quite in accordance 
with the simplicity of early times. 

The next piece of the Oracles is composed of Books i. and ii., 


1 Philo, De Vit. Contempl. 9 (vol. ii. 483). 
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and, as Ewald thinks, the first portion of Book iii, though 
Alexandre sets this fragment as the production of the author of 
the anonymous preface, whom he considers to be a monk in Jus- 
tinian’s time. The whole piece is of Christian origin, and for 
the most part of orthodox character, though containing some 
trace of Origen’s opinions, and it is to be referred to the third 
century. It has been compiled and arranged in its present 
form by’some later hand, which has also contributed some 
prose interpolations to connect the various fragments of which 
the work is composed. Indications of its date are afforded in 
various passages. Thus in ii. 45 ff., 263 ff, there is mention of 
the persecutions which were being carried on, and the constancy 
of the martyrs, and this could refer to nothing subsequent to 
Diocletian (A.D. 302), and from the expressions used is considered 
to allude to something of earlier date. The doctrine of Uni- 
versalism, which is found in Origen’s works, in the middle of 
the third century, is brought forward in more than one passage 
of this piece. 

The first book sketches the history of the world from the 
Creation to the Flood, and subsequently up to the second 
generation after Noah, and passes on to the advent of Christ, 
His life, death, and resurrection, the foundation of the Church, 
and the dispersion of the Jews. The second book takes up 
the story, and prophesies of events to the end of the world. 
The writer for the most part keeps close to the Mosaic account, 
but occasionally differs from it either in details or by additions. 
Thus he makes Noah send from the ark on the third occasion 
a bird of black plumage, which remained on the earth and re- 
turned no more ; he considers Noah’s sojourn in the ark to have 
lasted only forty-one days; and he introduces God as com- 
manding Noah to preach repentance unto the Antediluvians, 
and gives the discourse of the patriarch in full. Friedlich 
notes that Theophilus’ derives the name, if not the legend, of 
Deucalion from the first words of Noah’s warning on this 
occasion : Sedre, eadez vpas 6 Beds eis peravorav. That Noah 
is called by St. Peter (2 Pet. ii. 5) “a preacher of righteous- 
ness” is an intimation of the same tradition which the Sibyl 
follows. Here, too, occurs the famous enigma on the name of 
God, which has exercised the minds of scholars for some cen- 


1 Ad Autol. iii. p. 129, 
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turies, and still awaits satisfactory solution (vers. 141 ff.). It is 
not worth while to waste time upon it, as the numbers given 
are uncertain, and differ in some manuscripts, and their inter- 
pretation is only conjectural. The griphus is supposed, with 
some appearance of probability, to mean Qcds Ywrnp. We 
give it here in the original, as it would be spoiled by trans- 
lation :— 

*Evvéa ypappar’ exw: rerpaovAdaBos eipt* ve pe. 

ai rpeis ai mpa@rat 800 ypappar’ €xovow éxaorn, 

9 own Sé ra Aouad, cai eioiy dpwva 8e wevre- 

tov mavros 8’ dpiOpod éxarovrades cigi dis dxra, 

kal rpeis tpis (al. dis) Sexddes, ody y’ Enra. 


The last words are intended to represent the numerical value 
of the enigmatical name. There is another riddle on the name 
"Incods in this book (vers. 326 ff.), which is plain enough. The 
appellation, it is said, is composed of four vowels and one 
consonant twice repeated, and its numerical value is 888. The 
number of generations between Adam and Noah in the Sibyl’s 
history does not correspond with the Mosaic account, the 
former making only five, the latter ten to intervene. But our 
author seems to have depended on Hesiod as well as Moses, and 
to have endeavoured to combine heathen mythology with Bibli- 
cal history. According to him, the second generation consisted 
of a race called Gregori, who are named in the Book of Enoch 
Egregori, equivalent to the Nephilim of Genesis, a race between 
men and angels ; but the Sibyl does not countenance the notion 
of these having any connection with the daughters of men. 
She figures the fifth generation as that of giants, and Noah as 
one of their progeny. That a Christian with the Old Testa- 
ment before him should deliberately foist into the inspired 
record legends of no authority, and often contradictory of Holy 
Writ, is a strange anomaly, but one which can be paralleled by 
the treatment which the Bible experiences at the hands of 
theologians in modern times, who place floating myths in the 
same category with Biblical stories, and find as much truth in a 
heathen fable as in a Scriptural narrative. The remainder of 
the book is not open to the same objection as the preceding 
portion, being founded on the New Testament, and keeping 
pretty accurately to the details therein narrated. The writer 
quotes St. Matthew v.17: “He shall fulfil the law of God, and 
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not destroy it” (ver. 332), and refers to St. John iii. 3 in the 
words, “being born again,” ryevynOevtes avwbev, though he 
certainly errs in ascribing this effect to the baptism of John 
the Baptist (ver. 340). He calls Christ (ver. 345) “the fair 
stone,” against which the people of Israel shall stumble. This 
is evidently a remembrance of 1 Pet. ii. 6,8: “I lay in Sion 
a chief corner-stone, elect, precious, . . . a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence ;” and the statement that Jesus goes to 
Hades to preach to the dead (ver. 378) is derived from the 
famous passage in 1 Peter iii. 

The second book takes up the story where the first left it, 
and foretells the events that shall happen from the time of the 
overthrow of the Jewish polity to the end of the world. It con- 
tains many lines attributed to the gnomic poet Phocylides, and 
a long fragment of the spurious zro/nua vovOerixev which passes 
under his name. Alexandre has shown that Phocylides’ verses 
had become a text-book in the Alexandrian schools, where his 
gnomes were committed to memory, and formed the ground- 
work of ethical teaching from the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. Many of these lines found their way into the earlier 
Sibylline books, and were adapted to Jewish doctrine. The 
“carmen suasorium” here introduced by the Sibylline author 
may have been founded upon the words of the original poet ; but 
it has suffered so many alterations and additions at the hands 
of Jewish and Christian manipulators that it is impossible to 
consider it as in any real sense the composition of Phocylides. 
The fragment is introduced to explain wherein Christian 
virtues consist, and what must be the lives of those who shall 
attain to the rewards of Messiah’s kingdom. The contents of 
the book are briefly these : After the dispersion of the Jews 
there shall ensue a general corruption in the world, and tumults 
and wars, in the course of which Rome shall be overthrown 
and idolatry abolished ; then shall good men have opportunity 
of showing their virtues and triumphing over evil. Great 
calamities and portents presage the last times, eg. the appear- 
ance of Belial or Antichrist, the return of the twelve tribes, 
the coming of Elijah from heaven. The last judgment follows, 
with the punishment of the wicked and the felicity of the 
righteous. 

In this book, a great part of which is derived from other of 
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the Oracles, th¢re are some points to be remarked. Before the 
great consummation a star is to be seen for some days in the 
sky, as a signal for those who earnestly contend for the faith. 
The contest then begun is well called a “ ludus iselasticus,” 
one, that is, where the conqueror is carried in triumph through 
a breach in the city walls to the temple of the guardian deity.’ 
In the fragment from Phocylides there are many passages 
introduced from the Gospels, one also from Tobit (iv. 16): 
“Clothe the naked, give of thy bread to the hungry ;” and 
from James (ii. 13): “Mercy saveth from death, when judg- 
ment comes,” and from Acts (xxi. 25): “ Est not blood, and 
abstain from things offered to idols.” Among the portents 
which shall precede the last day, and which are mostly the 
same as those named in our Lord’s discourse, occurs one 
that is strange to Christian ears, and is derived from a heathen 
source, viz., the birth of children with grey hair.* Another 
prodigy, mentioned also elsewhere, is the interchange of 
seasons ; a third is the cessation of parturition among women. 
This last omen is cited by Clemens Alex.’ as contained in the 
apocryphal “Gospel of the Egyptians.” The appearance of 
Beliar has been already mentioned. This name of Antichrist 
is derived from St. Paul’s use of it (2 Cor. vi. 15) as a designa- 
tion for Satan, and it is found in the “ Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs.” The return of the rest of the Hebrews from 
Assyria is expected also by the writer of the Second (iv.) Book 
of Esdras, who says (ch. xiii. 40 ff.) that in the latter time 
they shall cross the Euphrates, coming from a distant land, 
and settle once more in theirown country. The Tishbite shall 
come from heaven in a chariot, not to “restore all things” 
(Matt. xvii. 11), but rather as a sign of the destruction of this 
world. Then the four archangels—Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, 
and Uriel—shall bring from Hades all the souls of men to the 
tribunal of God, who shall clothe them again with flesh and 
bones. And all shall pass through the probationary fire, from 
which the just shall emerge purified and saved, but the wicked 
shall perish therein. This last opinion is afterwards modified. 
The “ ignis probatorius ” is a notion derived from 1 Cor. iii. 13 ff, 
and is acknowledged by Augustine, Lactantius, and other early 


1 Plin. Ep. x. 119. 2 Hes. "E. xai ‘H. 179. 
3 Strom. iii, 6 (p. 532). , 
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writers.. The Sibylline writer seems to hold that this fire 
will destroy the whole world at the same time that it will try 
every man’s work. From it the just shall be borne on angels’ 
hands to a land where the blessings promised to Canaan shall 
be realised to the full, and one unending day of happiness shall 
reign. And in their own felicity the saints shall think of the 
misery of the cursed, and God shall hearken to their prayers, 
and save some from the pains of hell. The author does not, 
like Origen, believe in universal salvation. His words are 
these : “ Having chosen out the steadfast” (everaGeis, probably 
those who have endured the fire) “from the unwearied flame, 
and removed them in safety, He shall send them among His 
own people to another and immortal life.” This notion of the 
salvation of any of the condemned is, as we have seen, opposed 
to the sentiments elsewhere expressed, especially in vers. 309 ff. 
of this book, where, in picturing the torments of hell, 
the writer asserts that there is no place for repentance or 
mercy or hope. The statement in the text appeared so danger- 
ous and erroneous to the editor of the Oracles in the sixth 


century that he introduced a refutation of the opinion, com- 
posed by himself in some execrable iambics, which Fabricius 
has thus translated :— 


“ Hee falsa perspicue : nec unquam desinet 
Ille impiorum tortor ignis fervidus. 
Optarem et ipse equidem ista sic contingerent, 
Qui maximis maculis inustus criminum 
Deformor ipse, queis plus gratia est opus. 
Verum erubesce, nugigerule Origenes, 
Qui desituras esse poenas dictitas.” 


The remainder of this portion of the Oracles, which is 
made up of the first section of Book iii., begins with an ex- 
hortation to the Gentiles to turn from idols to the worship of 
the true God, where we may note that the mention of cats and 
serpents as objects of adoration places the author at once in 
Egypt. It then proceeds to speak of the fall of Rome and the 
eternal kingdom of Christ, preceded by the appearance of 
Beliar. In former books we have seen the expectation of the 
return of Nero as the great enemy of God’s Church ; in these 
later writings we hear no more of this particular phenomenon, 


1 Aug. De Civit. xx. 18, 25 ; xxi. 26; Lact. Div Jnst. vii. 21. 
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but the Antichrist is announced as the devil personified. He 
is to come from the people of Sebaste (which was the name 
given to Samaria when rebuilt by Herod the Great), owing 
doubtless to the prediction in Gen. xlix. 17: “ Dan shall be a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path, that biteth the horse 
heels, so that his rider shall fall backwards.” Rabbinical in- 
terpretation saw in this a reference to Antichrist, and the 
Fathers adopted the view. Samaria, indeed, appertained to 
Ephraim, not Dan; but national hatred overlooked this slight 
discrepancy, and satisfied itself by teaching that the hated 
race was to give birth to this Enemy. If we can identify Dan 
with Sebaste, we can more easily see why this place is singled 
out for its bad pre-eminence. This tribe had become a by- 
word for idolatry, and the serpent, which was its emblem, 
represented the power of evil. It is thus excluded from the 
tribes of Israel whose elect are sealed in Rev. vii.; and St. 
Gregory could write :' “Some say that Antichrist is coming 
out of the tribe of Dan, because Dan is asserted to be a ser- 
pent and a biting one. Whence also in the partition of the 
camp, Dan most rightly pitched his camp to the north, signi- 
fying him in truth who had said in his heart, ‘I will sit upon 
the mount of the testament, in the side of the north: I will 
be like the Most High’” (Isa. xiv. 13 f.). This Beliar will 
show forth signs and wonders, will level mountains, stop the 
tides, quench sun and moon, raise the dead, and by these lying 
wonders deceive even the elect Hebrews, as well as Gentiles 
who know not the law. Then all the world shall fall under the 
sway of a widow woman, as we have seen in Book viii., but 
who or what she is is a mystery as yet unsolved. Friedlich 
takes her to be Cleopatra ; Ewald holds that she is Julia Domna, 
the widow of Septimius Severus, and mother of Caracalla 
and Geta. But she is evidently intended to be not a historical 
character, but a mythical personage, whose existence is imagined, 
as has been already noticed, from some hazy remembrance of 
a scene in the Apocalypse of St. John. Her dominion, and 
that of Beliar, shall be brought to an end by God himself, who 
shall rain destructive fire upon His enemies, “ and then shall 
the judgment of the mighty God come to pass in the midst of 
the mighty age when all these things have fallen out.” 


2 Moral. xxxi. 24. 
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The Jast piece of our Oracles consists of Books xi., xii, xiii., 
xiv., Books ix. and x. being either wholly lost or else once 
contained in some of the other books (probably in Book viii.), 
afterwards differently arranged. This portion was that which 
was latest found and edited, and is last in merit as in date. 
Alexandre sets it as written by an Alexandrian Jew about the 
time of Gallienus and Odenatus, a.p. 264. Friedlieb considers 
Book xi. to have been composed by an Egyptian Jew in 
Trajan’s days, the others by Christians about the middle of the 
third century. Ewald places some of them as late as A.D. 650, 
and sees in them traces of an opposition to Mohammedanism ; 
but this opinion will not stand against a closer examination. 
The author is undoubtedly a Jew, who by mixing with 
Christians has learned some of their opinions and modified 
some of his own. Thus he speaks (xii. 30 ff.) of the time 
when a luminous star appeared at mid-day above the bright- 
ness of the sun as synchronising with the coming of “the 
Word of the Most High, wearing flesh like (dwovov) to that of 
mortals.” And in another passage he tells how in the time of 
Augustus “the Word of the great immortal God came upon 
earth.” But generally he shows himself a true Hebrew, with 
most of the prejudices of his nation. The date of the composi- 
tion is about the middle of the third Christian century, and 
it seems to have been the work or compilation of a single 
author. We need not delay long on these poems, as they con- 
sist mainly of plagiarisms from former oracles, and, where 
original, contain crude accounts of past and senseless conjec- 
tures concerning future events, which time has completely falsi- 
fied, and which are only interesting if they can be considered 
to represent current opinion at the period when and in the 
place where they were composed. They profess to embrace 
the whole history of man from the Deluge to the time of 
Aurelian, and contain some difficulties, which are probably 
impossible of solution, and are certainly not worth the labour 
that commentators have bestowed upon them, as they doubt- 
less arise either from the writer’s ignorance, or from a vivid 
imagination which has played havoc with history, chronology, 
and geography. Such as they are, they present some few 
points worthy of notice. We meet with that continual confu- 
sion in the names of Eastern nations with which the Christian 
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Fathers have familiarised us, so that Parthians, Persians, 
Medes, and Assyrians are used almost interchangeably. Solo- 
mon is said to have secured the submission of the Assyrians, 
and induced them to receive the law of God. Homer, whom 
earlier Sibyls have treated with scant respect, is here called 
the wisest of men, and the great instructor of the world. But 
he is said to have lived after the rise of the Parthian king- 
dom. The computation followed in counting the years of 
Rome differs from that in ordinary use. Instead of tak- 
ing AvU.c. 725 as the date of Augustus, the writer de- 
liberately adopts a.U.c. 620, probably with the view of 
saving the credit of some prediction concerning the fall of 
Rome which had not occurred at the specified time. The 
account of the emperors of Rome from Augustus onwards is 
full of mistakes and unhistorical details. Among the better 
authenticated circumstances is found the story of the “ Legio 
Fulminatrix,” attested also by Christian and heathen authors.’ 
The Sibyl, however, makes the marvel due to the piety and 
prayers of Aurelius himself, not to those of the Christians in his 
army; and this was the view taken by the Roman court and 
the Gentile world generally. A proper appreciation of Nero’s 
character is shown, who is called “a double pest,” in allusion 
to his deeds as Emperor and as Antichrist ; but Domitian is 
highly lauded, and the whole world is said to have loved and 
honoured him—a proof, if one was needed, that no man is so 
bad but some will be found to regret his loss. The prediction 
concerning the final destruction of Rome is similar to one 
which has been already noticed in an earlier book. The cata- 
strophe is to occur in the 948th year—a number obtained by 
taking the numerical value of the name in Greek. The author 
must have written just before the death of Odenatus, A.D. 271, 
which, according to Sibylline computation, would be a.v.c. 920, 
and thus the fall of Rome was to happen only twenty-eight 
years afterwards. But the whole reckoning is utterly incon- 
sistent, as in Book xiv. a long series of princes is introduced 
between Aurelian and the destruction of Rome, whose reigns 
would have occupied some centuries. This calamity is not, in 
these last books, always connected with the appearance of the 


1 Tertull. Apol. v. p. 63; Ad Scap. iv. p. 87; Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. 5; 
Greg. Nyss. Or. zi. in xl. Mart. ; Oros. vii, 15. ; Dio Cass, Ixxv. 8. 
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Anti-Messias. This personage is more vaguely described than 
previously. He is no longer Nero, nor Beliar, but “that man,” 
“the warrior,” some mysterious, unknown person, who was to 
bring untold evils on the world. Some of the circumstances 
formerly ascribed to Nero are here assigned to Cyriades, the 
mock emperor set up by Sapor; and there are certain details 
about this tyrant which have been neglected by historians, but 
which, coming from a contemporary, have doubtless a basis of 
truth. Palmyra is named “the city of the sun,” and Odenatus, 
as its king and priest, is called “the sun-sent warrior.” That 
it was besieged by the Persians and defended by Odenatus is 
a fact not otherwise supported in the history of these times, 
though very probable in itself. It is curious, and corrobora- 
tive of the date of the composition, that as the author approaches 
his own times, he abandons the use of easy alphabetical and 
numerical riddles in naming the emperors, and in their stead 
employs animals to designate royal or celebrated personages. 
Thus Sapor is a serpent, Valerian and his son are bulls, Ma- 
crianus is a stag, Balista a goat, Odenatus a lion. This change 
in indication seems to show that discretion was needed in 
making remarks on contemporaries. In the prophecies con- 
cerning the future, which could offend no one living, the 
former plan of designating princes by the initials of their 
names is resorted to, with the result that we are presented 
with a number of puzzles which are incapable of solution, and 
which, if solved, would only show the utter absurdity of the 
whole series. Out of the inextricable confusion of this pre- 
tended vaticination Ewald has attempted to produce some 
meaning by assigning the book to the seventh century, and 
endeavouring to find the names of Roman and Byzantine 
emperors under the enigmatical designations of the poem. The 
attempt is decidedly a failure, as the list of princes has evi- 
dently no historical basis, and has been evolved from the fervid 
imagination of the writer, whose insane ambition of acting the 
prophet has led him into ridiculous errors. Of Ewald’s ingen- 
ious theory Alexandre speaks thus: “Ita vir summus, quod 
in vario incepto necesse erat, nihil profecit, nisi ut novam sibi 
laudem, Sibylline rei lucem nullam afferret.” 

The common opinion that after Christ’s advent the heathen 
oracles became silent and ceased to be consulted is refuted by 
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this Sibyl, who more than once refers to the answers lately 
given and the fates predicted by these media. That their credit 
had greatly diminished, and that the ancient shrines were less 
frequented for fatidical purposes in the first Christian century, 
is true enough; but superstition dies hard, and we may take 
the Sibyl’s testimony as true, that up to the close of the third 
century oracles in Greece itself and in the islands, in Cilicia 
and elsewhere in Asia, were still consulted, and their responses 
obtained some credit. Indeed, we know from history that 
Titus, Adrian, and even Constantine himself were not above 
inquiring at the mouth of a soothsaying priestess. There was 
no reason in the nature of things why one author should not 
add his contribution to the Oracles then extant, little foreseeing 
how soon it would be made a criminal offence to have recourse 
to such means of divination. And though for a short time 
this enactment was abrogated by the Emperor Julian, who, on 
the eve of his expedition against the Persians, consulted all 
existing oracles, yet it was soon reimposed and enforced, and 
thus at length Delphic utterances were silenced. 

The latter part of this final book is taken up with an account 
of the disputes between the Greeks and Jews dwelling at 
Alexandria. The latter were a very strong body, amounting to 
one-third of the whole population, and living in a separate 
quarter of the city. After many conflicts peace is established 
between the two rival communities, and then begins a time of 
happiness, which is described in glowing terms, such as are 
generally used in picturing the reign of Messiah. But there 
is no such reference in this book; and it is worthy of notice 
that the promised felicity should assume this novel form. 
After the prosperous period at Alexandria shall have endured 
for some long indefinite time, “the harvest of men” shall 
arrive, and the dead being recalled to life, a new state of things 
shall be introduced. “The holy nation shall reign supreme in 
all the earth under the eternal rule of its ancient worthies.” 
This is a remarkable statement, as it is deliberately altered from 
that in Books viii. and iii, where the advent and dominion of 
a “holy king” is announced ; and it seems in part to favour 
the notion of the earlier sect.of Zealots, who would have no 
monarch except Jehovah to reign over them ; but it introduces 
an innovation, as it foretells for the Hebrews a kind of republic, 
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of which the presidents should be Abraham and Moses, and 
other celebrated leaders risen from the dead. 

Such is a brief account of the Sibylline Oracles. From what 
has been said it will be clear that they are to be regarded as 
literary productions, assuming the form of predictions, and 
taking the place of the lost books, but possessed of no claim to 
inspiration, conscious or unconscious, and intended to give a 
fictitious support to tenets which the pagan would receive with 
disfavour. The historical portion, which forms two-thirds of 
the whole collection, contains very little that is really valuable, 
though there are doubtless some details which may be additions 
authentic, though otherwise unsupported. But the difficulty of 
severing the true from the mythical renders such paragraphs 
almost useless. 

There are many allusions to the facts mentioned in the 
Gospels in these post-Christian “ Oracles,” but scarcely any addi- 
tions to the matters narrated therein. The most notable is 
the story of the fire kindled in Jordan when our Lord was 
baptized, a legend which is also mentioned by Justin Martyr 
(Dial. 88), and (though under a different tradition) in the 
Ebionite Gospel. Justin writes: “When Jesus came to the 
river Jordan, where John was baptizing, and descended into the 
water, both a fire was kindled in the Jordan, and when He 
came up out of the water the apostles of our Christ recorded 
that the Holy Spirit as a dove lighted upon Him.” The Sibyl, 
as we saw above, thus alludes to the same event: “ When, in 
the flesh which was given Him, He came forth, having bathed 
in the stream of the river Jordan, which rolls, sweeping on its 
waves with grey foot, He, escaping from the fire, first shall 
see the sweet Spirit of God coming upon Him with the white 
wings of a dove.” Nothing else of moment as an addition to 
the Christian story is found ; and the variations in the histories 
derived from the Old Testament are only such as are read in 
the Targums and other Jewish authorities. The “Oracles,” 
indeed, are valuable only as showing the development of 
thought at the momentous period covered by their production. 

W. J. DEANE, M.A. 
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Art. XIL.—Current Literature. 


New TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

p—*® WEIss in his Preface says that he is not able to offer 

the results of the latest investigation in this department 
of inquiry, his main object being to provide a methodical 
Lehrbuch (1) for academical use. He aims to promote a 
“vital historical intelligence” of the Scriptures, and has 
bestowed especial pains upon the analysis of the connection 
of thought in the several books, in the light of their historical 
relations. He refuses to make himself merely the mouthpiece 
of conflicting views, having won his own position by inde- 
pendent investigation. 

Comparisons will doubtless be made between the present 
work and that recently published by Professor Holtzmann. 
In his Introduction the latter remarks that Christianity was 
from the first a “ book-religion.” Weiss retorts that he thanks 
God that this was not the case; and that the antithesis here 
expressed characterises his own views in opposition to many 
recent critics. ‘“ Christianity was from the first a Life. And 
because this Life pulses in its earliest sources, these cannot be 
explained and understood from literary conditions.” A brief 
Introduction (pp. 1-21) sketches the history of New Testament 
criticism from patristic times down to the present. The 
history of the Canon follows (pp. 21-112) down to the 
Council of Trent and the Reformers. 

In the Second Part we have the history of the rise of the 
New Testament writings; and first of the Pauline Epistles 
(pp. 112-348). The second section is devoted to the Apoca- 
lypse (355-387), the third to the Catholic Epistles (388-472), 
and the fourth to the Historical Books (473-620). An Ap- 
pendix on the History of the Text concludes the work. The 
whole is symmetrically constructed and clearly written, and 
will doubtless take its place as one of the useful handbooks 
of the subject. 


(1) Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von D, Bernhard 
Weiss. Berlin: W. Hertz, 1886. (Pp. xiii. 643.) 
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It may seem ungracious, after the warning of the Preface, 
to say that the book offers us little or no new light upon the 
literary problems of early Christianity. It was not a “ book- 
religion,” says Weiss. There was no New Testament Canon 
heard of till 150, nor any general recognition until much later, 
as Harnack in his Dogmengeschichte (1886) has especially pointed 
out. With Justin Martyr and the old Catholic Fathers 
the Old Testament Scriptures were the sole infallible source 
of truth. In their sense the new religion was in some sort a 
“ book-religion,” and anova Lex. With the “ Haeretics,” Chris- 
tianity was a Life; they rejected the Prophets, and insisted on 
the oral secret tradition which they declared was current 
among them from the earliest times. The Catholics main- 
tained, without proof of any kind, that their churches and their 
traditions were prior to those of the Haeretics. The charges 
brought by them against Marcion and others of mutilating or 
falsifying the text of the New Testament, are in like manner 
unsupported. Weiss has little to say upon these questions 
(pp. 55 ff.): much fuller is the recognition in Harnack of the 
part played by the Gnostics in the theological movements 
under the influence of which the Canon was laid down. No 
point is of greater importance. From Simon the Samaritan, in 
Claudius’s reign, down to Marcion, circa 140, we have a line of 
theologians or theosophists, who had in the main one system 
of ideas, one animating belief that a “ revelation in a mystery” of 
universal import had been given to the world. The legend of 
Simon Magus contains express admissions that he and his 
followers were first in the Gentile propagation of the Gospel. 
In truth, though we hear much of “science” in this depart- 
ment, we have not yet the foundations of a science laid. It 
would be a gain if critics would take their stand at the epoch 
150, and first ascertain how much or how little is known of 
the life and growth of the Church at that time, before attempt- 
ing to penetrate the darkness of previous ages. Of the great 
Pauline question, Weiss seems to ignore the roots. Justin 
Martyr (147-160) never names Paul, but Marcion, who is said 
to have regarded Paul as the only apostle of truth, is de- 
nounced by Justin. Simon Magus is in the Clementines made 
responsible for what we find in our New Testament to be 
Pauline utterances. Why again this silence in reference to 
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Paul? What was the real relation of Simon of Samaria, 
Paul, and Marcion? We hear on every hand that the 
Tiibingen criticism has failed. What school then “holds the 
field” ? There is no answer forthcoming. Yet this is not to 
be regretted if students are led to throw themselves upon the 
Testament itself, instead of wandering aboutiin the labyrinthine 
paths of Hinleitungen, which do not seem to lead much nearer 
to the heart of the truth. We must confess to a feeling of 
disappointment with the work before us. On turning to the 
section in the Epistle to the Galatians, for example, we find no 
notice of the questions raised by Professor Loman in the Theol. 
Tijdschrift (1882), in respect to this document, and Paul in 
general. One would suppose that if there is really a serious 
interest in the subject among theologians, those questions 
cannot long be ignored, or dismissed with a passing sneer, 
after the manner of Dr. Salmon. After all that has come 
and gone, the New Testament remains to invite both a more 
minute and patient, and a more comprehensive and compara- 
tive study than it has yet received, that we may learn more 
exactly where and how we are in debt to Hellene and Jew, 
and Roman and Syrian and Samaritan, in reference to our 
spiritual education. If Dr. Weiss does not respond to ad- 
vanced demands, it would be less than just not to acknowledge 
that he abundantly fulfils the promise of his Preface. 





Perhaps the present volume (2) may be characterised as the 
most independent piece of work in the field of New Testament 
criticism which has appeared during the present year. It is 
the joint production of two Dutch Professors—the former well 
known in Holland as an ex-theologian (for H® Allard Pierson 
took “ farewell” of theology in his work of 1878, Die Bergrede) ; 
the latter, we believe, a Professor of Classical Literature. The 
ordinary rules of literary criticism are applied to portions of 
the New Testament literature, including the four leading 
Pauline epistles, those to the Thessalonians, and-some passages 
of the fourth Gospel. The following extract will give some idea 
of the leading position of the writers. Paul is represented in 




















(2) Verisimilia. Laceram Conditionem Novi Test ti yplis illustrarunt 
et ab origine repetierunt A. Pierson et S, A. Naber, Amstelodami, apud 
P. N. Kampen et Fil., 1886. (Pp. 280.) 
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the latter part of the Acts of the Apostles as a strict adherent 
of Judaism; and according to his teaching in this book, 
Christianity is not opposed to Judaism, but the relation between 
the two is that of the germ to the ripened fruit. He does 
not contend that he is not a Jew, but a Christian; rather, 
that he is a faithful Israelite, and therefore a Christian. The 
portrait of Panl in the Epistle to the Galatians is not to be 
regarded as historical, for the Epistle is not genuine. The 
suggestion thrown out by way of explanation of the literary 
phenomena is that Paul was a Bishop, of a character similar 
to that presented in the Acts; and that an unknown writer 
arrived at the delineation of it. If so, we have an excellent 
source for the knowledge of those Jewish-Christian opinions 
of which Paul may be considered the originator and leader. 
They were unwilling to propagate the Jewish religion, and yet 
did not desire to abolish it. They desired to imbue it with 
the doctrine of Christ, which chiefly consisted in a certain 
hope of the resurrection of the dead, since Jesus himself had 
risen. A Jewish religion, but tinged with Christian beliefs, 
would have been, above all, opposed to the Sadducees, 
and would have at first united with the belief of the 
Pharisees in the resurrection. But since this new Way 
gave new force to the old persuasion, so that it could no 
longer be held within the bounds of a single people, 
necessarily the Gentiles were comprehended. And the Hope 
which formerly concerned the People was now transferred to 
the individual. Instead of the eternity of the Jewish nation, 
the immortality of believers, as partakers in the future king- 
dom of the Son of Man, was promised (pp. 190 ff.). That this 
hope might be confirmed, the Jews who professed the Christian 
religion thought that suffering a necessity, which of old Deutero- 
Isaiah had insisted on (Isa. liii., coll. cum Luke xxiv. 26; Acts 
Xxvi. 23). With the prophecy were mingled some of the Greek 
religious legends, which were of similar tendency. Under these 
conditions a new redaction of Jewish fragments became neces- 
sary ; they were collected under the form of epistles ; and the 
redactor was Paulus Episcopus—so called by the writers to dis- 
tinguish him from the Paul of history (p. 17). This theory 
is supported by an ingenious analysis of the text, which the 
learned Professors find to be in the mangled condition described 
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on their title-page. They quote a motto from Galen, to the 
effect that most interpreters are like a man suffering from 
dropsy who asks the doctor to cure him of a whitlow; and 
they evidently practise a radical mode of criticism themselves. 
Dr. A. Kuenen, in the Theol. Tijdschr., is alarmed lest the patient 
should lose his life in the process, and advises the reading of 
Verisimilia with “one’s eyes open.” Probably most English 
students will be satistied to open their eyes without reading 
Verisimilia ; none the less, it is well worth studying and 
pondering. 





Mr. Telford (3) quotes, with high admiration of the writer, Mr. 
Lecky’: estimate of the work of the Wesleys and Whitefield 
in relation to English culture, confirmed by Mr. J. R. Green. 
A few years back, Nippold, a writer in the Studien und Kritiken 
(1882), pointed out that the best appreciation of Methodism 
in England and of Pietism in Germany had been shown by 
two writers outside of theological circles, Lecky and the late 
Bruno Bauer. Nor is the older work of another man of letters, 
Southey, a true English classic, likely to be forgotten. And it 
is most true, as Mr. Telford observes, that “ Wesley’s Life will 
never cease to fascinate all readers, as it fascinated Coleridge.” 
Whether John Wesley was or was not, like Cesar, “an 
ambitious man ”—which Mr. Telford denies,—whether he was 
“coldly self-sufficient,” as Miss Wedgwood thinks—errone- 
ously, according to our present critic,—are points that must be 
left to the student of human nature to form his own judgment 
upon. Wesley was a man of extraordinary physical vitality, 
possessed from early years by an insatiable appetite for action. 
As a soldier, he would have shone in his country’s annals. 
His presence of mind and command over the imagination of 
the multitude were remarkable. Moreover, he had that kind 
of insensitiveness to suffering, natural or acquired, which the 
resolute man of action needs. He seems ever to have been 
cool-headed himself, in the midst of the convulsive excite- 
ments around him. An impression of coldness certainly steals 
upon the reader, especially in connection with the deep sorrows 
of his parental home, and his relations to the lady in Georgia. 


(3) The Life of John Wesley. By John Telford, B.A. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1886. (Pp. 362.) a 
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In the striking scene when he stood on his father’s tomb at 
Epworth and preached, one would have expected some out- 
pouring of filial affection towards that excellent and self- 
denying man, which did not occur. Southey seems struck 
with this, but dismisses the subject with a fine classical com- 
parison. On the other hand, Mr. Telford cites the testimony 
of Alexander Knox and Miss Wesley, niece of John, to show 
that he was “a man born to love and to be loved.” His 
forte was certainly not theology or philosophy. His clear 
logical intellect was under the dominion of his enthusiasm and 
his superstitions. He confused feeling and knowledge, and 
endeavoured to translate excited states of mind into convic- 
tions of the understanding. Hence the favourite phrase about 
“feeling one’s sins forgiven,” and the so-called doctrines of 
“instantaneous conversion,” “assurance,” and “perfection.” 
Such expressions, great as their symbolic value may be in 
Methodist circles, are not intelligible to the uninitiated, nor will 
they bear to be criticised by the sober psychologist or theo- 
logian. The majority of educated English people will always 
agree with the discriminate judgments of Southey on this and 
related subjects. But the phenomenon of popular Methodism 
and of Salvationism invite serious study from all lovers of their 
country’s culture, and indeed of human culture in general. 
Mr. Telford has made an industrious collection of the external 
facts relating to his subject, and his work will probably be 
useful as an introduction to the inner study, so to speak, of 
Wesley and of English religious life among the multitude. 


These Studies (4) reflect the spirit of a very earnest and 
thoughtful woman, and appeal to spirits of a kindred order. In 
the first, under the form of dialogue, Positivism is examined 
and its fallacies unsparingly exposed by an eloquent lady 
speaker. When we add that a baby is kept as a reserve force 
in the background, it will be readily imagined that “ the Com- 
tist lover” is compelled to retire discomfited from the field. 
The amiable and clever people who preach the religion of 
Positivism, do not deserve ridicule. But there is something 
very quaint in the idea of setting up a worship of Abstractions, 


(4) A Comtist Lover and other Studies. By Elizabeth R. Chapman. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin, 1886. (Pp. 263.) 
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however noble. The religious life will not endure abstractions. 
All its history shows that it springs up and flourishes in a 
complex miliew in family, tribal, racial affections, that it yearns 
to unite the living and the dead in one communion, and is 
conscious of an eternal union between the human and the 
divine. Comtism teaches human nature to distrust its dearest 
intuitions, would extirpate that Selfhood without which the 
mainspring of good as of evil fails, and would substitute for 
“thy neighbour as thyself” something better—as it supposes 
—aAltruism. This is but the vacant “Idea” of Hegel come 
back again under a new name—the old green dragon with a 
fresh coat of red paint. But in particular, we learn from the 
present writer what woman’s heart condemns in Positivism ; 
and such a verdict seems all-decisive. A second Study is on 
the “ Rights of Animals,’—an extension of the Law of Kind- 
ness. In the Second Part we find a paper on the Delphine 
of Madame de Staél—a book still well worth reading for light 
on the intellectual life of Germany; another on William 
Black’s novels, profoundly admired by the writer; also hope- 
ful and cheering “Immortality Thoughts.” An analysis of 
the arguments of In Memoriam concludes the book. This 
appears to be very carefully done, and will probably help 
students of those exquisite verses to follow the clues of feeling 
underlying their music. 


The design of this work (5) is to give in as concise form as 
possible—anecdotes, illustrations, sermon outlines, and other 
useful matter, collected from about five thousand volumes of 
sermons. We cannot do more than ask our readers to examine 
the three Numbers that have been issued on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and judge of their value. The first Number has been 
reprinted. The price of each Part is sevenpence. 


This is the first of a series of half-crown books on The Men 
of the Bible (6), and graphically presents the old Patriarch in 
the setting of the times in which he lived. The rest of the 
series will be written by Canon Farrar, Canon Driver, Canon 

(5) The Biblical Illustrator. By Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 


(6) The Men of the Bible: Abraham, by Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A, Lon- 
don: James Nisbet and Co, 
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Cheyne, Canon Rawlinson, Prof. Milligan, Dr. J. Marshall 
Lang, etc. These books ought to have a wide circulation ; 
they are popular in every sense of the word. 


Since Messrs. Clark published the last English edition of 
Cremer’s Lexicon, two German editions have been issued, con- 
taining much additional matter. To meet the requirements of 
English readers, they publish a supplement (7) containing 
these valuable additions, thus bringing the volume up to date. 
A very full and helpful index to both Lexicon and Supplement 
has been added, which greatly facilitates consultation. 


Professor Binnie’s treatise on the Psalter has already 
approved itself to students of Scripture as a monograph of 
sterling value. A new edition (8) has just appeared, with 
many additions, and an additional chapter, entitled, “The Law 
of the Lord,” in which the author tells us in the Preface “an 
endeavour is made to open up the teaching of the Psalms 
regarding Holy Scripture, or the written Word, as the previous 


chapters had opened up the Christology of the Psalms, and 
their teachings regarding personal and social religion.” 


The Contemporary Pulpit (9) has reached its fifth volume, 
and holds steadily on its way. In paper, printing, and appear- 
ance it surpasses other claimants for favour in the same field. 
So long as sermons by such men as Dr. Maclaren, the Bishop 
of Derry, the Archbishop of York, Dr. J. J. Perowne, and out- 
lines by Drs. Parker, Whyte, Saphir, Dykes, Haweis, etc., 
appear in its pages, it is not likely to lack readers. The 
references to other sermons on the same texis attached to the 
outlines on texts for the Church’s year, must prove very 
useful. 

(7) Supplement to Biblico- Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By 
Hermann Cremer, D.D. Translated from the last German edition by 
William Urwick, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(8) The Psalms: their History, Teachings, and Use. By William Binnie, 
D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


(9) The Contemporary Pulpit. Vol. v. January-June 1886. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lourey, and Co. 





